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Art.  I.  Publications  of  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

1.  The  Church  of  Englatul  and  the  Church  of  Christ ;  a  Lecture  deli- 

rered  in  the  Tovoii  Hertford,  By  John  Burnet.  Seventh 

Thousand. 

2.  Christianity  against  Coercion  ;  or  Compulsory  Churches  Vnscriptural 
and  Anti-Christian.  A  Lecture  delicered  on  Wednesday^  March  25, 
1840,  in  Freemasons  Hall.  By  George  Rkdford,  D.l).,  LL.D. 

3.  Worldliness  engrafted  upon  the  Episcopal  Churchy  through  her  Con¬ 
nexion  with  the  State :  with  Remarks  ou^  ilie  Voluntary  System.  By 
Matthew  Bridges,  Esq. 

4.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Church  and  StatCy  in  Reply 
to  the  Rer.  Hugh  M’NeilCy  M.A.y  delicered  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  By  the  Rev.  John  Burnet.  Second  Thousand. 

5.  The  True  Independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  or  a  Voluntary 
Maintenance  of  the  Church  essential  to  its  Liberty.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Kino,  Minister  of  Greyfriars  Cliurch,  Glasgow. 

0.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'NeiUy  M.A.y  on  some  Portions  of  his 
‘  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Englatul!  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

7.  The  Voluntary:  a  Monthly  PublkcUiony  under  the  dir^tion  of  the 
Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association.  No.  /.  to  VI.  Price 
Threepence. 

^HESE  are  clays  of  conflict  and  trial.  Discordant  elements 
are  at  work  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics ;  and  there  is 
enough  of  movement  and  of  mystery  to  awaken  solicitude  in 
most  men.  Some  are  not  only  disturbed,  but  alarmed ;  doubt¬ 
ful  of  what  may  be  the  result,  and  how  the  true  interests  of 
religion  may  be  affected.  For  our  part,  we  entertain  very  little 
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apprehension  on  the  subject ;  and  for  reasons  which  w  e  shall 
proceed  to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  differences  of  sentiment  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  agitate  the  Christian  church  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
fundamental  to  Christianity.  Some  of  these  differences  relate 
solely  to  outward  forms,  and  some,  with  slight  exceptions,  to 
opinions  which  may  be  admitted  or  repudiated  without  prejudice 
to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men.  Not  that  we  are  indifferent  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  outward  framework  and  the  inward 
discipline  of  Christianity  are  connected  with  its  beauty  and  w  ith 
its  strength.  That  which  is  true  may  be  distorted  by  the  medium 
through  w  hich  it  is  represented,  or  so  cramped  and  fettered  that 
its  progress  may  be  impeded.  Its  direct  effect  may  not  be  so 
powerful,  nor  its  diffusion  so  rapid  as  might  be,  were  it  exhi¬ 
bited  in  its  strictly  primitive  character;  and  every  friend  of  the 
gospel  must  deplore  any  degree  of  inefficacy  superinduced  by 
the  errors  or  fostered  by  the  passions  of  its  advocates ; — j;till 
amidst  all  the  chaff  there  is  this  consoling  fact,  that  ^  w^e  have 
the  wheat.  The  Dissenter  objects  to  the  Church  of  England  or 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  Churchman  of  the  north 
becomes  dissenter  from  the  established  religion  w  hen  he  changes 
his  latitude  and  passes  the  Tweed  ;  the  Baptist  opposes  the 
Piedobaptist,  or  the  Paedobaptist  the  Baptist,  in  urging  with 
argumentative  vehemence  the  points  on  which  they  respectively 
stand  ;  the  advocate  of  strict  communion  contends  against  the 
advocate  of  free  communion,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  Arminian  and 
the  Calvinist  assert  their  characteristic  views  w  ith  all  the  w  armth 
of  debate,  and  perhaps,  too,  not  always  with  all  the  candor 
which  the  love  of  truth  should  inspire ; — but  these  disagree¬ 
ments  consist  w  ith  the  *  holding  of  the  Head,*  and  with  the 
mutual  estimation  of  each  other’s  character  and  labors  of  piety 
as  fellow  workers  and  fellow'  heirs. 

In  the  next  ])lace,  although  we  can  have  no  pleasure  in  con- 
tt'ution  itself,  yet  we  cannot  help  perceiving  its  direct  tendency 
to  elicit  truth,  to  destroy  superstition  and  corruption  of  every 
kind,  and  to  send  the  thoughtless  and  the  prejudiced  to  their 
principles  and  their  Bibles.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
take  their  religion  upon  trust,  without  examination.  They 
believe  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  before  them.  They 
are  not,  in  tact,  believers  in  Christ,  but  believers  in  their  ances¬ 
tors  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  faith  they  hope  for  heaven. 

hatever  scatters  these  delusions  must  be  a  good.  In  an  age 
of  controversy,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  battle  for  great 
principles,  the  din  and  the  stir,  though  on  some  accounts  to  be 
deprecated,  are  on  others  to  be  hailed.  They  wake  the  sleepy, 
and  force  the  formalist  to  think.  He  can  no  longer  sw'im  on 
the  stream  ;  he  is  urged  out  of  his  inaction  and  neutrality. 
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Being  driven  to  his  Bible,  he  will  there  see  what  truth  is,  and 
in  that  holy  light  discover  many  of  his  own  errors,  and  the 
prevalent  corruptions  that  disfigure  and  defile  religion.  To 
this  at  least  we  may  hope  there  will  be  in  many  minds  a  rapid 
up|)roximation. 

Again  :  though  we  undoubtedly  regard  the  denominational 
divisions  among  Christians  as  an  evil,  which  Christianity  will  in 
all  probability  ultimately  exterminate,  yet  if  the  condition  of 
society  be  such  as  to  afford  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
speedy  removal,  we  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  things  arising  out  of  the  evil  itself  which 
possess  a  mitigating  power.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  certain 
s|)ring  and  activity  in  the  j)ropagation  of  the  gospel  arises  from 
the  separate  o})erations  of  various  religious  societies,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  heathen  lands.  There  is  often  in  conse- 
o.ience  a  concentration  of  effort  within  particular  limits,  a  zeal 
iiiHamcd  by  rivalship,  and  the  union  of  parties  or  persons  for 
consistency’s  sake  or  for  other  reasons,  which  produce  large  re¬ 
sults,  and  results  not  likely  to  be  attained  were  all  parties  in 
the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Christian  community,  to  make 
one  undivided  effort.  If  we  cannot  secure  the  primary  and  best 
motive,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  in  secondary  aims  and 
subordinate  purposes,  without  either  sacrificing  principle  or 
losing  sight  of  the  noblest  workings  of  the  soul,  i  his  view  of 
the  case,  however,  furnishes  no  countenance  to  the  notion  of 
many  persons,  that  on  account  of  these  incidental  benefits  it  is 
as  well  or  better  for  differences  and  divisions  to  remain,  Paul 
could  rejoice  that  the  gospel  was  preached,  even  though  it  were 
in  the  spirit  of  contention,  without  sympathizing  in  the  conten¬ 
tious  spirit,  and  without  ceasing  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of 
united  effort  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  great  (juestion  of  the  present  times  relates  to  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  as  the  means  of  propagating  religion ;  in 
other  words,  whether  religion  is  to  depend  on  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  its  agents  and  the  strength  of  its  own  moral  power,  or 
whether  it  can  only  be  established  by  the  decrees  of  ruling 
authorities  in  a  nation,  and  upheld  by  taxation.  Those  who 
are  emj)hatically  denominated  voluntaries,  affirm  that  truth  is 
to  be  supported  and  propagated  by  love;  the  advocates  of 
national  establishments  maintain  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  a 
right  to  interfere, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  pro- 
vide’a  religion  for  the  people.  It  comes,  moreover,  to  this,  that  a 
government  is  empowered  to  enforce — not  Christianity — but 
their  view  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  an  orthodox  Christianity, 
if  orthodox  men  hold  the  reins  of  political  authority ;  but  it 
may  also  be  a  lieterodox  Christianity — a  popish — a  socinian 
Christianity,  if  others  bear  rule.  The  objection  of  the  Dis- 
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senters  is,  tliiit  religion  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  lluc- 
tuating  opinions  of  men  incorporated  as  self- constituted  judges 
of  it,  and  judges  for  others;  and  not  upon  its  own  moral  energy, 
directed  and  sanctified  by  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  church 
himself.  Either  Christ  can  or  cannot  take  care  of  his  own 
religion :  if  he  can,  then  there  is  no  need  of  state  establish¬ 
ments  ;  if  the  contrary,  then  his  supremacy  is  denied  and  his 
authority  displaced.  In  this  case  we  may  have  the  form  of 
l^rotestantism,  but  its  spirit  is  wholly  wanting. 

We  have  just  been  greeted  with  the  following  most  edifying 
example  of  self-complacency.  It  occurs  in  the  preface  to  a 
volume  of  ‘  L(*ctures  on  the  Headship  of  Christ,’  by  no  fewer  than 
seven  ministers  of  theestablished  Church  of  Scotland.  ‘The  grand 
‘  religious  controversy  of  the  present  age,’  say  they,  ‘  concerns 
‘  the  union  of  Church  and  state.  This  controversy  has  two 
‘  |)arts — the  one  of  which  respects  the  laufnlncss,  the  other  the 
‘  conditions  of  such  union.  Of  the  former  it  may  without 
‘  otfence  or  ])resumption  be  said,  that  it  is  already  determined. 

‘  After  five  or  six  years  of  keen  and  able  discussion,  on  every 
‘  arena  open  to  the  combatants — on  the  platform,  in  the  senate, 

‘  and  through  the  press — the  supporters  of  the  lawfulness  of 

*  national  establishments  of  religion  have  not  only  kept  their 
‘  ground,  but  have  made  a  decided  movement  in  advance.  The 
‘  public  mind  has  been  confirmed  in  its  attachment  to  a  princi- 

*  pie  which,  after  the  most  searching  investigation,  has  been 
‘  i'ound  to  be  so  manifestly  consonant  to  right  reason  and  to  the 
‘  word  of  God.  And  as  the  natural  residt,  not  only  have  those 
‘  oi)en  and  avowed  attempts  to  overthrow  the  existing  national 
‘  churches  of  the  empire,  w  Inch  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  con- 
‘  troversy  were  presented  with  so  much  vigor,  been  almost 
‘  abandoned  ;  but  these  churches  have  greatly  extended  their 
‘  resources  and  intluence,  and  at  this  moment  undoubtedly 

*  possess  a  much  larger  share  of  the  people’s  sympathy  and 
‘  esteem  than  when  they  were  first  assailed.  It  is  the  latter 
‘  branch  of  the  controversy  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
‘  The  lawfulness  of  a  union  between  Church  and  state  being 
‘  decided,  the  conditions  of  that  union  are  what  remain  to  be 

*  tried.’ 

All  this  is  doubtless  ver\^  plausible  and  very  imposing ;  but 
we  should  be  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  flourish  of  trumpets, 
if  the  good  men  did  not  bring  it  forw  ard  with  a  solemnity  that 
indicated  their  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  were  it  not  that 
seven  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thus  concurring 
and  thus  writing,  might  induce  many  of  the  common  people 
to  follow  their  masters.  These  w  orthy  advocates  of  a  hierarchy 
tiiink  it  may  be  said  without  oflence  or  presumption,  that  the 
lawfulness  of  the  union  of  Church  and  state  has  been  alreadg 
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determined!  when  and  by  whom  ^  That  this  question  has 
been  so  detemiined  atjes  before  these  excellent  advocates  were 
in  being  we  admit.  Every  hierarchy,  papist  or  Protestant,  has 
so  determined  it — Constantine  so  determineil  it — Hildebrand  so 
determined  it — even  our  reforming  Henry  so  determined  it — 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  ministers  of  the 
established  Church  of  Scotland  have  determined  it,  and  have 
nobly  resolved  that  their  assertion,  so  clear,  so  simple,  so  calcu¬ 
lated  to  settle  all  controvei^sies,  should  be  taken  as  the  tjuod 
erat  demonstrandum  in  the  matter.  Happily  the  press  can 
speak  as  well  as  the  pulpit;  and  to  this  we  shall  presently 
advert. 

‘  After  six  years  of  discussion  the  supporters  of  the  lawfulness 

*  of  national  establishments  of  religion  have  not  only  kept  their 

*  ground,  but  have  made  a  decided  movement  in  advance.’ 
How  does  this  appear  ?  The  seven  worthy  divines  can  scarcely 
refer  to  their  own  country,  where  the  public  demonstrations 
proclaim  something  very  much  of  the  nature  of  defeat.  The. 
debates  which  have  of  late  occurred  show  that  the  supporters  of 
the  lawfulness  of  national  establishments  are  anything  but  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  general  voice  and  concurrence  in  their  notions  of 
high  Church  prerogatives ;  and  the  movements  within  the  Church 
itself  prove  that  the  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  doc¬ 
trines  incident  to  the  principle  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  state,  have  at  least  now  no  power  to  j)reclude  divi¬ 
sions  or  suppress  the  independent  energy  of  thought  and  action. 
If  the  reference,  however,  be  to  the  mission  of  I)r.  Chalmers  to 
the  metropolis  to  plead  the  cause  of  establishments — this  was  in 
one  sense  a  movement  in  advance ;  but  such  a  movement  that 
we  verily  believe  even  those  reverend  and  distinguished  persons 
who  regard  it  as  a  triumph  are  ready,  in  walking  over  the  field, 
to  exclaim  with  Epaminondas,  ‘  Sucli  another  victory  and  we  are 

*  ruined.’  Nor  are  thev,  one  would  imagine,  much  dis})osed  to 
boast  of  Mr.  M’Neile's  attempt  to  cover  the  retreat.  As  it 
respects  England,  indeed,  there  are  symptoms  of  ‘advance’  on 
the  part  of  the  supporters  of  national  establishments  :  but  ad¬ 
vance  in  what,  and  towards  what  results?  An  advance  in 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  oppression.  Of  these  we  have  am|)le 
specimens  in  the  imprisonments  for  the  resistance  of  church- 
rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  j)rogress  of  Puseyisrn  on  the 
high  road  to  Rome  on  the  other.  But  do  our  brethren  of  the 
north  imagine  that  the  exactions  of  churchwardens,  the  tyranny 
of  magistrates  in  clerical  robes,  and  the  persevering  despotism 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  denunciation  of  parliament  itself,  possess  any  moral 
power  or  bespeak  the  advance  of  righteousness  and  truth  ?  So 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  from  the  pages  of 
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liistory,  the  advance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  has  been 
invariably  accompanied  with  moral  de^^radation  ;  and  if  it  were 
really  the  fact,'ot  which  we  do  not  believe  one  word,  that  the 
people  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  mad  enough  to  hug 
their  ecclesiastical  chains,  we  could  not  be  brought  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  folly  or  to  relax  our  endeavors  for  their  freedom. 

The  union  of  Church  and  state,  say  these  divines,  has  been 
found  to  be  manifestly  consonant  to  the  word  of  (jod  !  ho 
has  found  this  we  really  do  not  know;  it  is  a  discovery  of  which 
we  had  not  heard.  We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  of  the 
union  have  labored  hard  to  find  the  principle  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  have  pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  ; 
but  if  anything  ever  was  manifest,  it  is  that  they  have  been 
entirely  and  for  ever  beaten  from  this  ground.  As  to  the  New 
Testament,  although  some  have  tried  their  utmost  to  wrest  par¬ 
ticular  passages  from  their  obvious  meaning  into  some  kind  of 
indirect  countenance  of  the  principle  in  question,  yet  in  general 
the  plea  for  it  has  been  founded  upon  expedience  and  supposed 
utility.  We  believe  that  most  reflecting  Churchmen  have 
abandoned  the  attemj)t  to  find  the  principle  or  practice  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  seldom  even  appeal  to  it  in  tlie  controversy. 
They  inf(‘r  from  the  Old  Testament,  whose  institutions  have  in 
reality  altogether  a  different  character,  and  from  the  silence  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  union  is  legitimate  and  useful, 
though  not  directly  authorized.  But  the  New  Testament  re¬ 
cords  no  church  establishment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exhibits  the 
primitive  church  as  forced  into  constant  hostility  with  the  state, 
and  as  an  independent  ecclesiastical  empire  governed  solely  by 
the  laws  of  Christ.  So  much  for  this  manifest  consistency  w  ith 
the  w  ord  of  God  ! 

To  return  to  the  question  respecting  the  advance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  establishments  of  religion.  Were  this  even 
admitted,  yet  if  pleaded  as  a  test  of  truth,  it  is  the  feebh'st  of 
all  arguments,  'fhe  very  worst  of  causes  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances,  and  in  the  worst  of  times.  If  the  voluntary  principle 
were  universally  discarded  and  scouted  from  the  land,  and  the 
compulsory’  as  universally  adopted,  it  would  afford  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  in  itself  of  the  error  of  the  one  or  the  correctness 
of  the  other.  An  argument  founded  like  this  might  prove 
popery’,  and  even  disprove  Christianity  itself.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  evidence  is  otherwise.  The  advance  of  public 
opinion  is  on  the  side  of  the  anti-establishment  principle.  Look 
for  instance  at  the  effort  of  last  year  for  Church  extension.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  utterly  failed,  even  though  the  Dissenters  were 
not  roused  to  any  very  large  and  combined  movement  by  the 
threatened  imposition.  And  why  were  they  not  so  roused  ? 
Simply  because  they  deemed  it  unnecessary.  They  believed 
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that  public  opinion  was  against  the  monstrous  measure — a 
measure,  liowever,  which  the  Church  labored  by  petition  to 
upliold,  and  which  the  Dissenters  with  little  of  counter-etfort 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  discountenanced. 

Within  the  period  of  six  years,  to  which  the  Scotch  divines  • 
have  referred,  what  multitudes  have  actually  joined  the  dissent¬ 
ing  churches  !  Of  those  who  in  the  strictest  sense  may  be 
termed  Dissenters — exclusive  of  all  the  borderers,  the  non¬ 
descripts,  and  the  intermediate  order  of  Wesleyans,  and  apart 
from  baptized  infidels  and  unba[)tized  formalists,  and  masses  of 
the  kind  which  swell  the  bodily  form  of  the  Establishment — the 
bona  fide  additions  to  the  real  strength  of  the  voluntary  churches 
has  been  very  numerous,  consisting  of  thousands  of  godly, 
devoted,  active  Christians,  who  are  shining  as  lights  in  the 
world.  There  is  stamina  here.  Such  persons  are  pillars  in  the 
house  of  (lod.  It  may  be  said  that  multitudes  of  this  class 
have  been  born  in  dissenting  families,  and  brought  up  Dissent¬ 
ers.  lie  it  so;  at  any  rate  they  are  additions;  and  their  adhe¬ 
sion  demonstrates  that  the  cause  of  nonconformity  is  sustained, 
and  that  all  the  demonstration  professed  to  have  been  given  of 
the  validity  of  the  Church  and  state  principle  has  not  advanced 
with  any  convincing  power  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  thousands  added  to  the  ranks  of  an  unen¬ 
dowed  and  unestablished  religion,  have  been  converted  from  the 
world  by  the  labors  of  voluntary  missionaries  and  ministers, 
and  have  brought  with  them  into  the  dissenting  churches  en¬ 
lightened  minds  as  well  as  sanctified  hearts.  Besides,  although 
many  of  this  second  class  may  not  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
obviously  intelligent  or  very  educated  persons  included  in  the 
enumeration,  they  have  become  greatly  instructed  of  late  years 
by  two  circumstances ;  and  bid  fair,  many  of  them,  though  in 
comparative  poverty,  to  display  the  best  endowments  of  mind. 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  general  progress  of 
knowledge.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  been  awakened  since  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad, 
and  religious  schools  have  multiplied  over  the  land  ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  pompous  pretensions  and  the  grasping  monopoly  of 
a  state  endowed  Church,  whose  clergy  have  been  eager  to  taboo 
the  whole  region  of  education,  these  schools  have  muli plied  and 
prospered  both  for  secular  and  pious  instruction.  The  diffusion 
of  every  kind  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes,  both  by 
oral  teaching  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
given  an  impulse  to  the  ])opular  mind,  expanded  the  faculties, 
and  taught  even  the  humblest  to  soar  above  the  popish  and 
priestly  doctrines  which  spread  a  dark  and  murky  atinosj)here 
around  the  free  born  soul. 

There  has  been  yet  another  source  of  enlightenment  to  which 
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wc  have  referred.  A  persecuted  people  have,  been  driven  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  principles.  The  imposition  of  church-rates,  and 
the  incarceration  of  those  who  have  resisted  them,  have  furnished 
useful  lessons,  though  intended  only  for  evil.  We  do  not  at  all 
regret  the  severe  discipline  that  has  been  exercised,  nor  should 
we  have  done  so  even  if  it  had  thinned  our  ranks ;  for  what  the 
body  might  have  lost  in  size  it  would  have  gained  in  health. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  popular  resist¬ 
ance  to  unrighteous  taxation  for  religion  has  become  equally 
firm  and  enlightened.  The  veriest  children  are  beginning  to 
see  that  it  is  iniquitous  to  compel  payment  for  the  support  of  a 
system  which  the  conscience  ot  the  individual  disapproves. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Dissenters  scarcely  ventured  to 
utter  a  syllable  against  the  union  of  Church  and  state.  It  was 
hardly  whispered  in  private ;  and  never  intimated  in  a  public 
document.  Those  who  were  a  little  bold  in  mooting  the  subject 
were  rebuked  for  their  indiscretion.  Whoever  ventured  ten 
years  ago  to  talk  of  anything  but  simple  grievances,  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  political  radical.  It  was  continually  urged  that 
we  must  not  ask  too  much ;  that  ministers  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  listen  to  us  if  we  went  beyond  an  humble  desire  of 
liaving  the  marriage  act  altered,  or  two  or  three  other  little 
pieces  of  oppression  removed.  We  remembeu’  a  deputation 
going  to  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
Dissenters’  grievances,  and  upon  their  venturing  to  hint  at  the 
great  radical  grievance — the  bottom  and  root  of  all  the  griev¬ 
ances,  the  alliance  of  Church  and  state — the  minister  turned 
pale  with  astonishment,  and  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  and  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  such  an  idea  could 
ever  enter  a  human  mind  !  Sej)arate  Church  and  state !  It 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  country  ! 

There  is  then  an  advance  at  least  in  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
freedom  of  speech  is  conducive  to  great  good.  Let  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  intolerance  beware  ;  *  knowledge  is  power.’  What  was 
lately  regarded  as  an  almost  interdicted  topic  is  now  universally 
talked  of;  the  people  trill  have  it  discussed  ;  and  if  inen  in 
priestly  robes  rush  in  to  stop  the  current  of  public  opinion,  they 
will  assuredly  find  themselves  deceived ;  for  the  very  resistance 
Uiey  offer  will  rouse  the  torrent  to  foaming  vehemence,  and 
increase  in  the  end  its  resistless  im|)etuosity. 

It  is  this  state  of  feeling  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Society 
whose  publications  an*  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Some  months  ago  we  introduced  this  institution  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  and  are  hapj>y  to  know  that  it  is  pursuing  its  course 
with  renewed  and  extending  eflorts.  liile  the  Religious 
freedom  Society  wears  a  more  political  aspect,  tliis  has  an  ex¬ 
clusively  religious  character.  It  aims  at  the  same  end,  without 
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appealing  to  the  legislature ;  but  seeks  to  promote  all  reli¬ 
gious  objects  by  strictly  religious  means.  The  plan  is  to  main¬ 
tain  lectures,  and  issue  various  publications.  It  addresses  the 
reason  and  conscience,  and  goes  forth  to  contend  against  the 
errors  of  the  times,  simply  with  the  llible  in  hand.  Both  these 
institutions  demand  support ;  but  neither  have  yet  received  a 
merited  degree  of  countenance.  To  the  latter,  or  rather  to  its 
publications,  our  attention  shall  now  be  turned.  These  from  their 
merit,  and  the  society  from  its  anti-political  character,  will  be 
likely  to  share  the  favor  of  many  persons  who  adhere  alike  to 
voluntaryism  and  evangelical  religion.  Some  of  the  pamphlets 
on  the  list,  as  the  first  and  second,  have  already  in  former  arti¬ 
cles  received  a  passing  notice :  we  need  not,  therefore,  refer  to 
them  again. 

The  third  of  the  series,  by  Mr.  Bridges,  is  ably  written.  It 
is,  moreover,  very  useful  in  its  tendency.  Worldliness  has  been 
the  crying  sin  of  the  Church  of  England  for  centuries ;  a  sin 
which,  it  is  plainly  shown,  is  fostered  by  its  very  constitution.  The 
remarks  contained  in  this  tract  are  the  more  valuable  as  they 
proceed  from  a  Churchman ;  the  claim  to  which  distinction  the 
author  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  disquisition.  That 
the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association  should  have 
placed  a  production  from  such  a  quarter  among  the  earliest  of 
its  publications,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  voluntary  question 
is  not  viewed  by  them  as  a  mere  dissenting  cjuestion,  but  is  in 
truth  one  that  may  be  fairly  entertained  by  Episcopalians. 

Several  passages  contain  searching  expositions  of  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  resulting  from  the  alliance  bttween  Church  and  state, 
and  illustrate  that  worldliness  which,  as  is  properly  remarked, 
afflicts  the  former  like  a  lej)rosy.  Take  the  following. 

‘  Let  the  truth  he  fairly  and  honestly,  yet  respectfully  stated.  Is 
the  godliness  of  a  ]>riinitive  and  scri])tural  hishop  a  likely  road  to  the 
episcopal  bench  in  this  country?  Has  not  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  ])relates  illustrated  the  correctness  of  statements  just  miwmade? 
Let  the  sees  of  England  or  Ireland  ])ass  in  review  before  us  !  How 
many  nominal  Fathers  in  (iod  have  been  novices  in  divine  things,  coiu 
trary  to  apostolic  injunctions?  Has  not  vigilance  after  the  fat  pastures 
of  ]>atronage  superseded  or  neutralized  watchfulness  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind  ?  Where  is  the  host  of  right  reverend  overseers  treading 
in  the  saintly  footsteps  of  Wilson,  Usher,  or  Bedel?  Alas!  returns 
from  Doctors*  (*ommons  tell  a  melanclujlv  story.  The  revenues  of 
])rimacies,  or  the  palatinate;  of  such  dioceses  as  Derry  or  Winchester, 
have  heaped  treasures  together  for  the  last  day,  when  the  rust  of  them 
shall  hear  frightful  witness,  and  devour  their  accumulators,  as  with 
fire !  Nor  is  there,  through  an  establishment,  any  security  for  even 
cold  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  or  morality  of  life.  Matters  are  better 
now  than  during  the  last  century,  or  the  commencement  of  the  present. 
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simply  because  public  opinion  operates  as  a  check  upon  public  men. 
Yet  tliis  very  public  opinion  is  the  offspring  of  a  movement  originated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  men,  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  sentiments,  which  the  Establishment  did  its  utmost  to  dis- 
counteniuice.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  when  a  divine  in  our 
(Imrch,  enthralled  as  she  is  by  the  state,  has  been  chosen  for  a  bishop, 
the  magic  pen  of  the  premier  metamorphoses  him  into  an  hierarch  ;  a 
lord  over  the  heritage  of  (iod ;  a  social  nondescript,  with  the  head  of 
an  ecclesiastical  elder  and  the  tail  of  a  temporal  politician,  placed  in 
circumstances  cruelly  perilous  to  his  own  soul,  and  injurious,  from  first 
to  last,  to  the  general  community  of  the  faithful.* — Bridges,  p.  11. 

Another  passage  is  forcible  and  instructive. 

*  The  professed  object  of  an  Establishment,  avowed  in  its  territorial 
subdivisions,  is  to  bring  home  real  religion  to  the  door  of  every  habita¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  heart  of  every  inhabitant.  In  other  words,  it  assumes 
the  office  and  responsibility  of  christianizing  the  country,  upon  what 
its  members  l)elieve  to  be  the  soundest  and  purest  plan.  In  Ireland, 
after  a  trial  of  three  centuries,  the  failure  is  at  once  apparent  and  pal¬ 
pable.  Out  of  eight  millions  of  people  at  the  present  moment,  nearly 
seven-eighths  are  l)itterly  hostile  to  Protestantism  in  every  form ;  but 
alM)ve  all  to  our  episcopal  church.  Romanism  has  there  encountered 
the  genius  of  what  we  call  our  Reformation,  and  has  beaten  it  hollow  ; 
an  admission  to  be  made  with  groans  and  tears  of  humiliation.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  papists  were  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  t(»  three,  or  little  more  than  a  large  moiety :  they 
are  now  approaching  that  of  five  or  six  to  one ;  even  including  in  the 
latter  all  the  nonconformists  !  How  can  this  be  explained,  conceiving 
as  we  do  the  Romish  communion  to  be  under  an  eclipse  of  the  most 
serious  error  ?  Our  (Miurch  in  Ireland  possessed  more  than  thirty 
bishoprics,  consolidated  into  tweuty-two  provinces  and  dioceses,  an 
enormously  opulent  episcopate,  a  fairly  endowed  clergy,  immense  glebe 
land,  and  many  prelates,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  devoted  to  their 
work.  The  reasons  given  in  parliament  and  out  of  parliament,  upon 
platforms  and  in  pamphlets,  amount  to  no  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  any  church  whatsoever  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  established.  We  are  told  that  the  spiritual  revenues  of  Ireland 
were  exjH'uded  here,  or  on  the  continent,  through  a  system  of  non¬ 
residence  !  How  could  such  an  enormity  have  been  dreamt  of,  not  to 
say  perpetrated,  had  not  the  Church  become  thoroughly  secularized  ? 
What  was  there  to  secularize  that  Church  more  than  other  churches, 
except  her  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  civil  government  ?  What 
did  that  government  demonstrate,  by  its  toleration  of  such  an  evil,  but 
its  utter  unfitness  to  exercise  any  control  over  religious  concerns  ? 
Ireland,  therefore,  surely  constitutes  an  unanswerable  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  witness  against  the  efficacy  of  any  union  between  Church  and 
state  for  the  realizatit>n  of  its  professed  purposes.  But  let  us  look  also 
at  England,  as  a  more  favored  country.  So  inadequate  has  proved  the 
principle  of  an  establishment,  that  with  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
consecrated  or  licensed  edifices,  with  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
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clergy,  with  a  revenue  of  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  with  all  the  associations  of  temporal  power  and  rank  to  sup])ort 
her,  our  episcopal  Church  now  painfully  feels  and  acknowledges  that 
she  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  dispensing  religious  instruction  through 
the  nation.  And  well  she  may  feel  it :  for  what  does  the  admitted 
growth  of  Romanism  from  John  o’(iroat’s  house  to  the  Land’s  Knd 
proclaim  to  Great  Britain  at  large  ?  What  sentences  of  condemnation 
are  not  Chartists  and  Socialists  inscribing  upon  our  walls  ?  Nor  until 
recently  was  there  any  cry  for  more  churches  and  chapels  heard  :  at 
least  not  in  our  communion  ;  nor  now  that  it  is  somewhat  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed,  can  we  continue  blind  to  the  fact,  that  throughout  immense 
lural  districts  a  majority  of  our  morning  congregations  are  too  like  that 
of  St.  Neot’s,  in  the  days  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Venn.  When  that 
revival  cd*  religion  occurred,  for  which  we  are  all  of  us  so  justly  thank- 
fiil,  and  w'hicli,  whilst  it  summoned  into  existence  and  activity  Sunday- 
scluxds, — missionary,  }Rble,  and  anti-slavery  societies,  also  qnickened 
our  two  principal  associations  in  more  immediate  connexion  with  the 
episcopal  Church, — what  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  Kstablishment 
towards  it.^  Was  it  not  one  of  very  bitter  and  decided  hostility? 
Did  not  vast  numbers  exhibit  a  disposition  analogous  to  that  which 
actuated  Demetrius  and  his  fellow'-craftsmen  at  Ephesus  ?  Alas  !  the 
consequences  are  no  other  than  those  predicted  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  change  that  has  come  over  the  public 
mind  for  the  better,  as  to  all  matters  of  this  sort.  Opposition,  based 
upon  the  prejudices,  and  supported  by  so  many  among  the  members  of 
the  stiite-church,  lasted  quite  long  enough  for  the  enemy ;  so  as  to 
permit  him  to  scatter  the  serpent’s  teeth  far  and  wide  upon  the  rank 
soil  of  rising  generations.  Im])rovement,  though  l)etter  late  than 
never,  has  found  the  field  fearfully  preoccu])ied.  Fanaticism  was  able 
to  gather  its  throng  of  deluded  adherents  after  the  person  and  preach¬ 
ing  of  Courtenay,  or  Thoms,  near  Canterbury  itself,  and  lead  them  (mi 
even  in  the  face  of  a  military  force :  so  satisfied  were  its  victims, 
first  that  the  impostor  w'as  a  celebrated  baronet, — then  that  he  was  the 
Earl  of  Devon, — then  that  he  w’as  Baron  Rothschild, — and  lastly,  that 
he  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  Had  this  happened  in  Connaught, 
or  Belgium,  or  Spain,  it  w’mdd  not  have  so  eivsily  been  forgotten.  In 
common  fairness  we  should  call  it  to  mind,  together  with  our  assize 
calendars,  and  the  report  of  a  recent  parliamentary  commission,  on 
w’hich  the  constabulary  police  is  proposed  to  be  founded ;  so  that  the 
failure  of  our  English  Establishment  at  least  may  fully  appear.* 

— pp.  19,  29. 

Mr.  Bridges  proceeds  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
Voluntary  over  the  compulsory  system,  in  several  particulars, 
which  are  clearly  discussed ;  namely,  in  its  t(‘ndency  to  render 
the  pastorate  accountable  to  the  people,  in  a  senst^  the  reverse 
of  everything  secular ;  in  its  adaptation  to  the  religious  wants 
of  a  community,  without  exciting  temporal  expectations  or 
apprehensions  ;  and  in  its  avoiding  all  collision  with  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience  ;  w  hilst,  without  any  compromise  of  minor 
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peculiarities,  it  might  combine  all  orthodox  denominations  into 
one  blended  protest  against  worldliness,  were  its  tendencies  fairly 
acted  upon.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  writer  saying,  in  corro¬ 
boration  of  our  own  views,  that  these  sentiments  are  gradually 
acquiring  influence,  not  only  amongst  dissenters,  where  they 
have  long  been  general,  but  even  amongst  episcopalians.  Some, 
he  states,  go  as  yet  but  a  little  way  in  wishing  for  a  severance 
between  Church  and  State ;  others  proceed  further ;  a  small, 
yet  increasing  minority,  contemplate  both  the  possibility  and 
even  expediency  of  going  the  entire  length.  The  only  wonder 
with  us  is,  that  any  episcopalian  voluntaries  should  continue 
practically  to  uphold  a  system  which  they  deem  at  once 
unscriptural  and  pernicious. 

Mr.  Burnet’s  two  lectures  are  in  reality  speeches;  and 
though  destitute  of  the  regularity  and  graces  of  literary  compo¬ 
sition,  possess  a  certain  plain  spoken  grappling  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  answers  well.  The  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  is 
excellent;  they  are  dispassionate  and  argumentative,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sarcasm  which,  without  disparaging  either  the 
intellect  or  motives  of  his  antagonist,  serves  to  enliven  and  give 
point  to  the  discussion.  They  tend  to  prove  that  the  interests 
of  truth  are  best  subserved  by  calmness,  dignity,  and  courtesy, 
in  dealing  with  even  the  most  monstrous  propositions,  or  the 
most  arttid  sophisms  of  opponents.  Mr.  M’Neile,  as  is  well 
known,  succeeded  Dr.  Chalmers  in  a  series  of  lectures,  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on  the  question  of  National  Establish¬ 
ments  of  Religion  ;  and,  like  his  predecessor,  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  the  public  in  an  octavo  volume.  At  the  request 
of  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association,  Mr.  Burnet 
undertook  to  reply  to  some  of  the  statements  which  were  at  the 
time  most  welcomed  and  applauded  by  a  party  audience,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  relating  to  the  controversy  on  the  Voluntary  sys¬ 
tem.  The  apostolical  succession,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  state  of  her  formularies  and  other  points,  are 
left  untouched,  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  duty  he  was 
called  to  discharge.  Without  following  Mr.  Burnet  through 
his  ingenious  and  eminently  successful  course,  we  shall  furnish 
what  our  limits  alone  will  permit,  an  extract  or  two,  by  which 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the  tract. 
\\  e  wish  the  advocates  of  national  churches  would  listen  to  a 
just  exposition  of  the  design  of  some  of  our  Saviour’s  parables, 
which  they  are  wont  miserably  to  pervert — 

‘.I  liiul  that  our  friend  adduces  some  of  the  Saviour’s  parables  as 
indicating  the  nationality  of  churches.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
these  parables.  He  tells  us,  the  parables  were  intended  to  represent 
the  national  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  hence  he  speaks 
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(►f  the  wheat  and  the  tares  growing  togetlier,  and  the  net  being  east 
out,  and  tlie  good  fish  and  tlie  bad  being  brought  intc»  it.  And  he 
speaks  of"  these  ])arables  as  showing  that  no  discrimination  of  the 
different  characters  of  individuals  could  take  ])lace  with  any  effect  so 
as  to  j)urify  any  religious  community  till  the  hist  day.  And  then  he 
brings  the  parable  of  tlie  wedding  garment  as  a  further  illustration, 
and  in  these  parables  he  says,  we  have  a  type  of  the  Church  of  b'ng- 
land,  but  not  a  tyjie  of  the  dissenting  bodies ;  and  certainly  we  do  not 
envy  him  the  result  of  his  analogy.  1  regret  that  he  should  have 
uttered  the  announcement  of  a  resemblance,  and  1  regret  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  it  was  received.  \Vc  can  only  jiromote  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  (^hrist,  by  taking  the  solemn  ground  of  the  glorious  dis¬ 
coveries  of  redeeming  love  made  in  the  wi»rd  of  God,  and  inviting  the 
faith  of  a  sinner  ;  and  where  those  discoveries  are  not  practically 
embodied  in  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  ‘  a  name  to  live* 
Avhile  the  ])arties  are  dead ;  and  if  we  can  ])rove  that  in  their  outward 
])racticc  these  discoveries  are  not  regarded  as  their  great  guiding  star, 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  testimony  (►f  the  word  of  (iod  conspire  to 
demand  that  we  should  expel  from  the  churches  those  who  make  such 
a  profession,  and  not  hold  them  up  as  the  true  scrijitural  mixture  of 
the  tares  and  the  wheat.  Hut  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  parables 
referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  our  worthy  friend  has  not  been  happy  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  case,  or  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  he  arrived.  W  hat  were  these  parables  intended  to 
show  ?  ‘  The  kingdom  of  (lod  is  like  unto,*  is  the  ordinary  introduc¬ 

tion,  or,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto,’  and  then  the  parable 
proceeds.  But  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  very  acute  reasoner,  and 
a  member  (►f  the  established  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
Aberdeen,  all  these  phrases  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  intended  to 
set  forth  the  character,  the  opening,  progress,  and  termination,  of 
(lod’s  general  administration  under  the  gospel.  He  translates  this 
jihrase,  ‘  The  reign  of  God,*  and  thus  the  general  character  of  the 
divine  administration  appears  to  have  been  intended  in  the  ajiplication 
of  the  phrase  in  question.  Our  worthy  friend  says  of  the  tares  and 
wheat  which  grew  up  together  to  tlie  harvest,  that  they  are  the 
church,  ‘  and  must  not  be  separated  till  God  himself  come  forth  to 
make  the  separation.’  Now  as  to  the  declaration,  still  unproved,  that 
this  parable  represents  the  church,  we  go  with  the  great  Author  of 
the  ])arable,  we  take  his  own  interpretation  of  it.  Does  he  say  as  Mr. 
M’Neile  will  have  it,  ‘  This  is  the  church  No  ;  he  says,  ‘  the  field 
is  the  world.*  Here  again  our  friend  is  directly  at  issue  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  great  Lord  of  the  Scriptures.  And  what  is  the 
winding-up  of  the  parable.^  Not,  the  Head  of  the  church  shall  come 
forward  to  jiurify  the  church  ;  by  no  means.  Or  to  make  a  separation 
lietween  the  wheat  and  tares  in  the  church  ;  by  no  means.  He  sends 
forth  his  angels  to  gather  the  whole  human  race, — church  and  no 
church.  He  separates  the  wheat  from  the  tares.  He  lays  up  the 
wheat  in  his  own  garner,  and  binds  up  the  lares  in  bundles  to  be 
burnt,  including  not  the  false  professors  of  the  church  only,  but  all  the 
world  that  have  not  accepted  the  Gospel.  This  jiarable,  therefore,  is 
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not  our  friend’s  type  of  the  church,  hut  the  outline  of  God’s  admiiiis- 
tnition  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  beginning  with  the  publication  of 
the  (i(»spel,  and  ending  with  the  day  of  judgment— that  great  day, 
when  the  doom  of  every  man — not  every  professor  merely,  but  the 
doom  of  every  man  is  to  be  decided,  and  when  that  decision  is  to  be 
followed  up  by  the  application  of  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares.  Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  ^  tares  and  wheat*  as  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  church.  The  tares  and  the  wheat  are  the  race  of  men. 
The  field  is  the  world  in  which  that  race  has  grown  up.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  parable  accords  not  with  that  of  our  worthy  friend,  but  as 
he  had  adopted  the  theory  of  Hooker,  in  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  a 
kingdom,  and  the  memlH*rs  of  a  church,  or  baptized  nation,  as  he 
called  it,  the  same,  he  must  admit  then  that  he  had  before  him  a  mass 
of  wheat  and  tares,  but  he  kept  it  out  of  view  that  they  were  the 
world  and  not  the  church.  Then  our  friend  speaks  of  the  net  being 
thrown  into  tlie  sea  for  fish,  when  both  bad  and  good  were  taken ; 
that  is  just  another  case  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  form  of  the 
administration  of  God’s  moral  economy  under  the  revelation  of  the 
(lospel  of  Christ,  that  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  ;  and  the  good  fish 
and  the  bad,  must  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  the  wheat  and 
the  tares,  including  the  world.  The  world  was  the  field,  and  give  me 
leave  to  add,  the  world  was  the  sea,  and  under  both  cases  we  have  the 
same  doctrine,  which  is  also  illustrated  by  the  invitation  to  the  feast. 
Individuals  may  come  in  to  the  feast  or  may  refuse  to  come  in  ;  but 
thiKse  who  refuse,  and  those  who  come  in  under  hypocrisy,  are  con¬ 
sidered  at  last  on  the  same  ground  by  the  Lord  of  the  feast.  We  have 
not  a  church  in  this  case  before  us.’ — Burnet ^  pp.  12 — 14. 

The  second  lecture  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  consideration  of 
the  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  M’Ncile,  in  support  of  the 
authority  of  the  civil  ruler  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  fiftli  lecture  by  Mr.  King,  on  ‘  the  true  indejiendence  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,’  is  a  logical  performance,  written  with 
force  and  feeling.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  a  voluntary 
maintenance  of  tlie  church  is  essential  to  its  liberty,  and  that  a 
state-paid  church  cannot  enjoy  the  scriptural  freedom  of  the 
Clmrch  of  Christ.  His  positions  are  as  follow  : — 

K  If  the  state  provides  for  the  church,  it  must  regulate  its 
provision. 

2.  The  temporal  provision,  afforded  by  the  state  to  the 
Clmrch,  opens  up  a  constant  inlet  to  political  interference. 

3.  A  church  in  alliance  with  the  state,  cannot  conform  its 
creed  to  the  standard  of  Revelation. 

4.  Churches  allied  with  the  state,  subject  themselves  by  that 
alliance  to  the  yoke  of  patronage. 

I  lie  ^letters  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  containing  a  further  reply  to 
Mr.  M’Nelle,  reached  us  wliile  engaged  in  writing  this  article. 
1  he  association  has  acted  judiciously  in  securing  this  additional 
advocacy  of  their  principles,  and,  we  may  add,  this  fresh  defeat 
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of  the  Cliristian  Influence  Society’s  second  champion.  The 
personal  references  which  pervaded  Mr.  M’Neile’s  Lectures, 
seemed  to  demand  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  distinct  notice.  He  begins 
by  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  feels,  that  Mr.  M’Neile  has 
so  decidedly  taken  the  ground  of  Scripture  authority.  From 
the  very  first  we  expressed,  in  like  manner,  our  satisfaction  in 
his  announcement  of  this  purpose,  and  intimated  our  belief, 
that  such  an  appeal  must  issue  in  a  favorable  result  to  the 
voluntary  cause.  Of  this  we  have  now  no  doubt;  for  that 
appeal  has  promoted  discussion  and  inquiry,  which  must  be 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  truth,  and  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  the  ha})piest  results. 

‘  The  one  point  constituting  the  great  ecclesiastical  question  of  the 
day  is — wliether  any  system  of  church  order y  how  clearly  soever  evinced 
to  be  scriptural,  ouyht  to  he  established  by  the  State,  This,  then,  is 
the  true  previous  question.  It  is  not  at  all  with  Episcopacy ,  under 
any  of  its  forms  or  modifications,  that  w'e  have  to  do, — nor  with  any 
other  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  which  scriptural  authority  may  be 
pleaded.  To  prove  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  English  Church 
ever  so  much  ‘  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,’  is  to  do  nothing  tow'ards 
the  settlement  of  this  question.  It  is  not  the  scriptural  authority  of 
that  or  of  any  other  constitution  that  is  the  point  in  debate ;  it  is  the 
scriptural  authority  of  its  establishment  and  endowment  by  the  State. 
On  the  supposition  of  your  having  first  proved  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  establish  religion  at  all,  yim  might  then,  with  propriety, 
have  asserted  and  vindicated  the  scriptural  character  of  your  own  as 
entitling  it  to  a  preference.  But  if  the  civil  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  under  any  of  its  external  forms,  has  no  authority  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  are  constrained  to  say  of  all  such  discussions — cui  bonof 
Your  eWpient  eulogies  of  the  system  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  fascination  in  its  behalf  of  your  episcopalian  auditors,  of 
elevating  their  admiration  of  the  matchless  excellencies  of  our  church, 
of  w  arming  their  hearts  wdth  a  zealous  horror  against  the  sacrilege  of 
touching  a  fabric  so  divine,  or  removing  from  around  it  the  towers  of 
earthly  dignity  and  strength,  by  which  it  is  so  worthily  honored  and 
maintained.  But  this,  you  know,  is  only  raising  the  old  cry  of  ‘  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians;*  and,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
establishments,  exciting  a  prejudice  rather  than  impressing  a  convic¬ 
tion.* —  Wardlaw,  pp.  10,  11. 

In  this  paragraph  the  essence  of  the  voluntary  question  is 
brought  forward  to  view — the  very  point  and  pith  of  the  matter 
is,  w  hether  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  is  authorized 
by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  this  or  that  form  of  it  may  be 
established.  It  is  true  we  have  serious  objections  to  many 
parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  as  incompatible  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  totally  destitute  of  any  sanction  in 
the  word  of  God ;  but  the  main  stress  of  our  argument  rests  on 
the  unscriptural  foundation  of  establishments.  It  signifies  not 
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that  the  doctrines  or  the  formularies  are  accordant  with  divine 
institutions,  for  it  is  not  their  accordance  that  warrants  their 
enforcement  by  human  laws,  any  more  than  their  disagreement. 
In  fact,  their  disagreement  would  more  call  for  their  establish¬ 
ment  than  their  accordance ;  because,  if  people  are  to  receive 
the  interpretations  of  men  as  their  religion,  and  not  simply  and 
solely  the  inspirations  of  heaven,  surely  they  will  require  some 
civil  enforcement  to  prevent  all  questioning  and  hesitancy, 
fhat  communication  which  claims  to  be  divine,  cannot  need 
such  external  influence,  for  its  own  divinity  and  moral  power 
must  be  its  strongc^st  enforcement ;  our  opponents  seem  never 
to  understand  the  difference  between  coercion  and  conviction ; 
they  appear  to  imagine  that  the  conscience  must  be  satisfied 
when  the  conduct  is  constrained ;  and  that  outward  forms  and 
modes  are  identical  with  inward  religion.  To  this,  the  very 
vague  sense  in  which  the  term  religion  is  employed,  has  con¬ 
duced  ;  sometimes  meaning  what  is  ceremonial,  having  relation 
only  to  outward  worship,  and  sometimes  what  is  spiritual  or 
concerning  the  state  of  the  heart :  it  is  just  that  kind  of  term 
which  is  calculated  to  confuse  the  ideas  and  mystify  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion. 

The  following  citation  from  the  second  letter,  will  furnish  a 
specimen  both  of  Mr.  M’Neile’s  mystifications  and  Dr.  Ward- 
law’s  method  of  disposing  of  them : — 

‘  You  j^ive  four  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  view’  I  had  taken  of 
the  national  church  of  Israel  lus  a  type  of  the  spiritual  community  of 
believers  under  the  neu’  covenant  dispensation. — My  first  observation 
respecting  these  is,  that  they  are  all  substantially  the  same — all 
reducible  to  owe.  In  t\io  p rind] )le  oi  them  they  are  identical.  You 
afhx  to  each  of  them,  iu  succession,  the  formal  Q.  E.  D. — ‘  Therefore 
the  .Jewish  nation  does  not  correspond  to,  and  could  not  have  been 
typical  of,  the  church  mystical.* — Iu  this  w\ay,  you  appear  as  if  you 
had  a  succession  of  distinct  arguments ;  and  this  imparts  to  your  cause 
the  semblance  of  greater  strength  of  evidence  than  actually  belongs  to 
it.  Yet  what  are  the  four  |K)ints  of  distinction?  The  is,  that 
according  to  the  apostle’s  statement,  ‘  They  are  not  all  Israel  who  are 
of  Israel  ;*  the  Jew’ish  nation  contained  two  bodies,  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another — ‘  Israel  as  seen  of  man*  and  ‘  an  inner  Israel  as 
s«‘en  of  God whereas  in  the  church  mystical  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
titm,  all  who  compose  it  being  such  ;is  ‘  truly  trust  in  God.* — Your 
second  is,  that  ‘  concerning  the  church  mystical  it  is  true,  as  Dr. 
W  ardlaw’  himself  allow’s  and  reiterates,  that  they  are  all  true  believers, 
but  concerning  the  Jewish  nation  no  such  statement  is  true;  they 
were  not  all  Indievers.’^Your  third  is,  that  ‘  the  Jewish  nation 
iiicludcMl  a  vast  variety  of  character,  from  the  piety  of  a  Nathanael 
down  to  the  profligacy  of  a  Ilarablnis,  and  the  deeper  deadlier  hypocrisy 
ot  an  Annas  or  a  C  aiaphsis: — biit  the  church  mystical  contains  only 
one  description  of  character :  they  all  hear  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
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Sliepherd,  and  follow  him.’ — Your  fourth  and  last  is,  that  *  cmcern- 
ing  the  church  mystical  it  is  written,  that  none  of  them  shall  perish, — 
that  they  are  all  objects  of  God’s  endless  love  and  savinj;  mercy,  &c.  ; 
— but  concerning  the  Jewish  nation  it  is  written,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
many  of  them  perished,  that  God  destroyed  those  among  them  who 
believed  not.’* 

‘Now,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  saw  any  material  difference  between  these 
four  reasons  of  yours,  I  must  bow  to  your  superior  powers  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  ;  for  to  me  they  seem  to  be  very  much  like  each  other.  What 
is  there,  in  them  all,  but  the  subsistence  in  the  national  Israelitish 
Church  of  two  classes  of  characters,  while  in  the  true  spiritual  com¬ 
munity  of  believers,  called  by  you  ‘  the  church  mystical,’  there  is  but 
one.^  How  could  your  conscience  allow  you  thus  to  coin  four  argu¬ 
ments  out  of  one.^ — And,  having  thus  reduced  them  to  one,  1  havo 
next  to  ask,  how  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  spiritual  Israel, 
known  and  owned  of  God  as  such,  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  tho 
national  Israel,  prevented  the  outwardly  chosen  and  ctivenanted  ])eople 
from  possessing  certain  analogies  to  the  spiritual  community  chosen 
out  of  all  nations  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  such  as  to 
constitute  the  one  a  suitable  type  of  the  other  ?  We  have  seen,  that  a 
ty])e  is  a  ‘  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things.*  If,  therefore,  the  Israelitish  nation  had  been  an  entirely 
spiritual  community,  with  corresponding  spiritual  institutions  and  rites 
of  worship,  it  could  not,  in  strict  propriety,  have  been  a  type.  The 
correspondence  would  not  have  been  one  suthciently  of  analogy  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  designation.  There  would  have  been,  as  has  already  been 
said,  too  much  of  generic  identity.  The  shadow  would  have  incor¬ 
porated  too  much  of  the  substance.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  the 
substance. — And  that  there  arc  such  anah)gics  between  the  national 
church  of  Israel  and  the  church  mystical  under  the  new  dispensation, 
as  to  justify  the  view  I  hav'e  given  of  the  one  as  a  type  or  figure  of  the 
other,  I  shall  not  put  my  own  inventive  powers  in  recpiisition  to  make 
out,  but  shall  take  those  only  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  directly 
suggest.’ — pp.  14,  15. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  is  the  ‘  Voluntary a  cheap 
monthly  periodical,  which  the  society  issues  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  its  proceedings  and  diffusing  its  j)rinciples.  To  some 
the  name  may  seem  repulsive,  yet  we  think  it  is  but  a  fair  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  general  principles  intended  to  be  advo¬ 
cated.  These  numbers  being  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  hereafter,  we  shoidd  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
high  estimation  of  it.  The  style  of  composition  is  calm,  dig¬ 
nified,  persuasive :  its  contents  are  often  instructive ;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  its  talent  and  spirit  will  secure  for  it  the 
well-merited  support  both  of  liberal  churchmen  and  dissenters. 

The  Voluntaries  above  all  people  have  reason  to  value  the 
press,  and  should  avail  themselves  of  its  power.  They  seek  no 
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concealments ;  on  the  contrary  their  strength  lies  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  publicity  of  appeal.  Their 
resort  is  not  to  authority,  that  is,  human  authority,  but  to  rea¬ 
son  and  to  Scripture,  they  are  opposed  in  principle  to  the  mere 
dogmas  of  tradition,  the  impositions  of  an  hereditary  fjiith,  and 
the  enforcement  of  creeds  and  formularies  derived  from  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  w  hich  have  nothing  but  anticpiity  for  their 
basis,  and  w  hich  have  been  palmed  upon  the  w  orld  by  ignorance, 
superstition,  or  cunning, — not  to  promote  religion,  but  to  prop 
a  cumbrous  and  feeble  system.  Their  chief  concern  is  to 
aw'aken  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  and  unrestricted  examination. 
Whatever  will  not  endure  this  test' they  reject  ;  and  they  are 
assured  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  apj)lying  it  tlian  by  the 
diligent  use  of  that  great  means  of  moral  improvement,  a  free 
and  well  worked  press.  It  has  been  abundantly  employed  for 
questionable  and  injurious  purposes,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  urged  into  the  service  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  publications  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article  evince 
the  growing  conviction  that  prevails  upon  the  subject ;  and  w  e 
trust  that  the  Society  which  has  begun  so  well,  and  which  com¬ 
prises  among  its  pledged  supporters  so  many  distinguished 
speakers  and  writers,  will  multiply  both  their  public  lectures 
and  their  literary  contributions. 


Art.  II.  Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Coast :  being  a  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tort/j  Social  State^  and  Superstitions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Coan- 
tries  :  with  a  Notice  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Christianity  among 
them.  By  John  Bkecham.  London :  Mason.  1841. 

^HIS  volume  is  intended  to  meet  the  desire  for  information 
respecting  Ashantee  and  the  countries  upon  the  Gold  Coast, 
which  has  been  recently  excited  by  the  efforts  of  tlie  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  contains  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  principal  nations 
located  in  that  part  of  the  African  continent,  and  is  founded 
upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  best  works  which  have 
nreviously  appeared,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  with  the  society  at  home.  The  early 
chapters  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  history  of  Ashantee,  a 
numerous  and  w*arlike  people,  with  whom  w’e  have  recently 
been  brought  into  collision,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  w’ere 
of  the  most  serious  and  alarming  character.  The  precise  period 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom  is  involved  in  con- 
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siderable  obscurity.  Various  traditions .  exist  respecting  both 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  origin.  The  most  probable 
opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  which  rej)rescnts  the  Ashantees 
as  part  of  the  great  negro  emigration  which  withdrew  from  the 
mountains  of  Kong  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Here 
they  have  maintained  their  independence,  and  have  successfully 
resisted  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  faith.  From  their  earliest 
history  the  people  have  been  distinguished  by  their  military 
prowess,  which  has  rendered  their  influence  paramount  through¬ 
out  an  extensive  range  of  country,  and  made  them  the  terror  of 
their  weaker  neighbors.  In  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  their  power  was  greatly  extended  by  Osai  Tutu,  wdiose 
s^acity  and  courage  securetl  for  him  the  epithet  of  ‘  the  Great.’ 

*  To  the  excellencies  of  this  monarch,’  Mr.  Beecham  informs  us, 
‘  the  Ashantees  advert  with  a  national  satisfaction.  They  say 
^  he  was  tlie  Good  as  well  as  the  Great,  for  in  his  reign  justice 

*  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  the  claims  of  his  subjects  were 
^  listened  to  w  ithout  distinction  of  rank  or  title.’  Cape-Coast 
Castle  was  the  nearest  British  settlement  to  this  formidable 
power,  and  some  misunderstandings  having  arisen,  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  Ashantee  monarch  in  the  spring  of  1817.  We 
find  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in  similar 
cases,  that  our  countrymen  showed  little  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  half-civilized  tribes  in  their  neighborhood.  The  king 
was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  English, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  j)revent  it.  Several  embas¬ 
sies  were  sent  to  Cape-Coast  Castle  to  enforce  a  performance 
of  the  existing  treaty,  but  without  effect;  and  when  Mr.  Du¬ 
puis,  who  had  been  deputed  as  British  consul  to  Cooinassie, 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  king,  the 
local  authorities  at  Cape-Coast  Castle  refused  to  ratify  the 
same.  Affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  injudicious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  new  governor.  Sir  Charles  M’Carthy,  who  took 
the  command  of  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  spring  of 
1822.  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  despising  the  powder  of  the  Ashantee  monarch, 
he  hastened  on  the  rupture  which  had  long  been  pending.  The 
policy  of  Sir  Charles  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  yet  the  king  still 
hoped  that  he  would  see  reason  to  adopt  a  different  course,  and 
therefore  delayed  for  a  considerable  period  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  This  moderation  was  mistaken  by  the  governor 
for  fear,  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  resulted  irom  his 
error.  Sir  Charles  fell  in  battle,  and  his  troops,  together  with 
those  of  the  native  chiefs  who  sided  with  him,  were  utterly 
routed.  Various  reverses  attended  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  w’jir,  which  was  finally  concluded  in  April  1831,  by  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  friendly  relations. 
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The  government  of  Ashantee  is  despotic,  though  the  will  of 
the  monarch  is  somewhat  controlled  by  that  of  his  captains. 

'  The  king  of  Ashantee  (As-hanti),  although  represented  as  a  despo¬ 
tic  monarch,  having  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  at  his  abso¬ 
lute  disposal,  is  not,  in  all  respects,  beyond  control.  He  is  ])laced  in 
a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Medes  and 
Persians ;  among  wliom  it  was  a  ])rinciple,  that  what  had  once  passed 
into  law,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  himself  could  not  change.  Tlie 
imperativ'e  mandate  of  Darius  was  (juite  suthcient  instantanemisly  to 
consign  to  the  jaws  of  the  lions  all  the  individuals,  and  their  wives  and 
children,  who  had  been  the  occasion  (d  procuring  the  decree  for  the 
ruin  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  but  the  utmost  power  of  the  king  could 
not  save  the  prophet  himself  from  its  operation.  Now,  the  king  of 
Ashantee  is  under  a  somewhat  similar  obligation  to  observe  the  national 
customs  whicli  have  been  lianded  down  to  the  people  from  remote 
antiquity  ;  and  a  practical  disregard  of  this  obligation,  in  the  attempt 
to  change  some  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  cost  Osai  Quamina 
his  throne. 

‘  The  caboceers  and  captains,  moreover,  claim  to  be  heard  on  all 
questions  relating  to  war  and  foreign  politics.  Such  matters  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  general  lussembly  ;  and  the  king  sometimes  finds  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  yield  to  the  views  and  urgent  rejiresentations  of  the  majority. 
Four  individuals,  representing  the  general  assembly  of  caboceers  and 
ca])tains,  signed  lh)wdich’s  treaty  at  the  same  time  with  the  king  him¬ 
self,  after  it  had  been  agreed  upon  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  caboceers, 
tributary  princes,  and  captains.  And  Dupuis  states,  that  the  treaty 
which  he  afterwards  negotiated  at  C^iomassie  (Kuuuisi)  was  criticised 
and  scrutinized  by  a  full  court  of  the  princijial  nobles  i  nd  ca])tains, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  most  laborious  discussion,  before  it  obtained 
the  royal  signature.  Tlie  Ashantees  advocate  the  participation  of 
the  calMiceers  and  captains  in  the  consideration  and  management  of 
war  and  foreign  policy,  on  the  princi])le  that  it  makes  tlie  nation  more 
formidable  to  its  enemies,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  offer  provocation 
with  impunity,  where  there  are  so  many  guardians  of  the  military 
glory. 

‘  But  while  the  caboceers  and  captains,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
possess  considerable  influence  in  the  management  of  questions  relating 
to  foreign  ptilicy,  as  individuals  they  are  subject  to  tlie  most  despotic 
authority,  and  frequently  become  the  victims  of  the  jealo'usv  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  king.  A  few  cases  of  recent  occurrence  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  character  of  the  Ashantee 
government.  When  the  king  of  Ashantee  conquered  M'assaw,  he 
placed  the  king,  or  principal  chief  of  that  country,  under  the  care  of 
Apraku,*the  captain  of  Bantama  ;  and  the  captive  chief  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  guardian,  or  keeper,  that  he  obtained  permission  from 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  It  was  presumed  that,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  captive  was  almost  forgotten,  and  that  his  withdrawal  would 
not  even  come  under  the  notice  of  the  king  ;  or  that,  should  he  become 
actpiainted  with  the  transiiction,  it  would  not  call  forth  any  serious 
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expression  of  ilissiitisfactioii.  The  event  ])roved  the  fallacy  of  the 
lu>pes  which  were  thus  entertained.  The  kinj;  was  iininediately  in- 
foriued  of  what  had  happened,  and  required  from  Apraku  an  iinme- 
diate  explanation.  But  the  answer  of  the  jiuardian  cliief,  so  far  from 
heiuj;  deemed  satisfactory,  was  rej^arded  as  wantin'^  in  due  respect  for 
(he  kinj^’s  authority  ;  and  his  life  became  the  forfeiture  of  his  two-fold 
otlence,’ — pp.  DO — D2. 

The  usual  arts  of  European  statesnuinship  are  known  and 
practised  by  the  African  chief. 

‘  The  king  of  Ashantee  maintains  such  an  efficient  system  of  espion¬ 
age,  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  subjects  to  speak  or  act  in  any  manner 
derogatory  to  his  authority  without  his  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  offence.  He  employs  a  number  of  clever  boys,  trained  for  the 
])urpose,  who  are  ])laced  as  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  the  great  men, 
and  convey  to  the  king  a  report  of  all  they  see  and  hear.  While  ]Mr. 
Freeman  was  at  the  frontier-town  of  Fdmunah,  waiting  for  permission 
to  go  up  to  the  capital,  some  of  those  boys  were  in  attendance  upon 
liim.  When  he  was  at  meals,  one  would  enter,  and,  ])lacing  himself 
at  a  distance,  would  silently  mark  all  that  passed  ;  and  wherever  Mr. 
Freeman  went,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  proceedings  were 
subject  to  their  scrutiny.’ — pp.  93,  94. 

In  coinnion  with  the  other  nations  of  western  and  central 
Africa,  Ashantee  abounds  in  slaves.  Every  caboceer,  or  noble, 
is  the  possessor  of  thousands,  and  the  inferior  chieftains  of  a 
less  number  in  proportion  to  their  dignity  and  wealth.  The 
lives  of  these  wretclu'd  beings  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  masters.  A  person  may  kill  his  own  slave  with  impunity, 
and  is  subject  only  to  a  pt'cuniary  fine  in  case  of  his  killing  the 
slave  of  another.  Degraded  and  miserable  as  must  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  population  thus  subject  to  the  ca|)ricc  and  insolence 
of*  brutal  power,  the  slaves  of  Ashantee  are  not  entirely  without 
hope,  as  were  those  of  our  own  colonies.  Vestig(‘s  of  patriarchal 
times  may  now  be  discovered  in  the  wealth  and  influence  to 
which  some  of  the  slaves  attain.  jMr.  Beecham  remarks  on  this 
subject, 

‘  Humiliating  as  is  that  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  life  and 
services  ()f  an  individual  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  another,  the 
treatment  of  slaves  in  Africa  is  not  uniformly  harsh  and  severe.  In 
Ashantee  (As-luinti),  a  slave  sometimes  succeeds  to  the  sUnd  and 
property  of  his  deceased  master  ;  which  custom  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  circumstances  of  Abraham  previous  to  the  l)irth  of  his  son  Isaac. 

‘  Behold,’  says  the  patriarch,  ‘to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  ;  and  lo, 
tme  horn  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.*  Was  not  this  presumptive  heir 
of  Abraham  the  son  ()f  one  of  his  own  domestics,  and  may  it  not  be 
eoncluded  that  the  Ashantee  custom  has  thus  descended  from  remote 
antiquity  ? 

‘  In  many  instances,  slaves  rise  to  power  and  office.  The  case  of  . 
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Barka  Gana,  mentioned  by  Denham,  affords  an  apt  illustration.  This 
individual  was  the  general  of  the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  and  governor  of 
six  large  districts.  He  had  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  of  his 
own,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  favor  of  his  master.  This, 
however,  he  forfeited  by  an  act  of  disrespect.  The  sheikh,  having 
inadvertently  presented  him  with  a  horse  which  he  had  promised  to  some 
tme  else,  sent  for  the  animal  back,  which  so  offended  Barka  Gana,  that 
he  returned  all  the  horses  previously  given  to  him  by  the  sheikh ;  de¬ 
claring  that  in  future  he  would  either  walk,  or  ride  his  oivn  horses. 
On  receiving  this  message,  the  sheikh  immediately  summoned  him 
to  appear,  and,  reminding  him  that  he  was  only  a  slave,  caused  him  to 
be  stripped  in  his  presence,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  immediately 
sold  to  the  Tibbu  merchants.  That  this  order  was  not  ultimately 
carried  into  effect,  was  solely  owing  to  the  returning  kindness  of  the 
sheikh. 

‘  Sometimes  slaves  acquire  such  power  as  to  become  the  objects  of 
the  sovereign's  jealousy.  The  king  of  Ashantee  (As-hanti),  in  con¬ 
versing  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  advocated  the  slave-trade,  for  the  reason 
that  the  slave- population  in  the  country  was  too  numerous  for  the 
public  safety  ;  and  to  show  that  his  apprehensions  were  not  groundless, 
lie  instanced  the  conduct  of  a  number  of  slaves  who  rose  against  him 
in  the  Buntuku  war,  and  joined  the  standard  of  his  enemies.  He 
said,  he  had  at  that  time  one  slave  who  had  a  thousand  followers  at 
arms,  and  expresseil  his  fears  that  he  might  disturb  the  public  peace 
like  Kujoh  Kuma,  who  was  a  slave  of  his  when  he  revolted,  and  who, 
independent  of  runaways,  had  at  his  command  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men.  When  Clapperton  was  passing  through  Yarriba,  he  found  that 
there  had  been  a  servile  war  in  that  country.  The  Hausa  slaves, 
encouraged  by  the  Felatah  invaders,  had  risen  against  and  murdered 
their  masters  ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  had  secured  their  inde¬ 
pendence.' — pp.  IIG — 118. 

Polygamy  prevails  to  an  astonishing  extent  throughout  tlie 
country.  '1  he  law  is  said  to  allow  the  king  of  Ashantee  3333 
wives,  and  our  author  informs  us  that  this  number  is  carefully  kept 
up.  More  than  six  seldom  reside  in  the  palace  at  the  same 
time,  the  remainder  live  at  the  country  residence  of  the  king,  or 
in  the  two  streets  of  the  capital  which  are  specially  devoted  to 
their  (Kcupation.  They  rarely  go  abroad,  and  are  attended  on 
such  occasions  by  a  great  number  of  boys,  whose  province  it  is 
to  lash  all  who  do  not  immediately  turn  out  of  their  way.  *  It 
‘  is  stated  that  their  appearance  in  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
‘  city  occasions  great  confusion,  caboceers  and  captains,  as  well  as 
‘  slaves  and  children,  are  seen  tumbling  one  over  another  at  their 
‘  approach.'  Three  hundred  of  the  wives  of  the  king  of  Ashan¬ 
tee  were  present  at  the  signing  of  Bowdich’s  treaty,  and  more 
than  double  this  number  were  seen  by  Mr.  Norris  at  a  public 
entertainment  given  by  the  king  ot  Dahomy.  The  usual  con¬ 
sequences  ot  such  a  state  ot  things  are  visible.  Deprived  of 
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hfr  just  rights,  and  degraded  below  the  level  of  her  lord,  the 
wife  becomes  the  slave  rather  than  the  companion  and  solace  of 
her  husband.  Little  regard  is  paid  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of 
the  female  sex  in  domestic  arrangements,  which  are  formed 
either  by  their  parents  or  their  husbands.  The  following 
extract  may  well  teach  the  women  of  England  what  they  owe 
to  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*  The  number  of  wives  which  caboceers  and  other  persons  possess 
depends  partly  on  their  rank,  and  partly  on  their  ability  to  purchase 
them ;  for  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  remote  ages  of  patriar¬ 
chal  antiquity,  is  perpetuated  among  the  descendants  of  Ham.  With 
them  also,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  parent  receives  a  sum  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  instead  of  giving  a  fortune  with  her,  as  is  the  practice  in  European 
countries ;  and  it  consequently  follows  that  a  large  family  of  datighters 
is  a  source  of  wealth  to  an  African  father.  Nor  has  the  husband 
cause  to  complain  that  he  is  required  to  pay  for  every  wife ;  for  in 
Fantee  (Fanti),  and  the  countries  near  the  coast,  if  a  man  can  only 
obtain  six  or  ten  wives,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  are  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence. 

^  In  the  affair  of  courtship  the  wishes  of  the  female  are  but  little 
consulted ;  the  business  being  chiefly  settled  between  the  suitor  and 
her  parents.  No  Ashantee,  however,  compels  his  daughter  to  become 
the  wife  of  one  whom  she  dislikes  :  but  if  she  refuse  to  receive  as  her 
husband  one  of  whom  her  father  approves,  he  instantly  withdraws  from 
her  his  support  and  protection,  and  prohibits  her  mother  also  from 
affording  her  any  aid  or  countenance  whatever.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  infants  are  married  to  each  other,  to  promote  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  families  ;  and  infants  are  also  frequently  wedded  to  adults, 
and  even  to  elderly  men.  In  such  cases,  the  husband  sends  a  present 
to  the  mother,  who  brings  up  the  child  for  him,  until  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  removed  to  his  own  house.  The  Ashantee  caboceers  speak  of 
this  as  a  good  plan  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  get  gold ;  for  the  most 
innocent  freedom,  when  the  girl  become  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  proves 
the  occasion  of  a  serious  palaver  with  the  husband ;  and  as  these  mar¬ 
riages  are  not  generally  known,  it  haj)pens  that  such  palavers  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  and  a  person  has  to  make  compensation  for  taking 
liberty  with  a  wife  when  he  supposed  that  he  was  only  playing  with  a 
child.  It  is,  moreover,  a  custom  in  Ashantee  (As-hanti),  to  contract 
for  a  child  before  it  is  born.  When  a  man  takes  a  fancy  to  the  wife 
of  a  caboceer  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  lie  cousaws  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum,  varying  from  two  to  ten  ounces  of 
gold  ;  and  should  the  child  prove  to  be  a  girl,  she  is  brought  up  for  him 
as  his  wife. 

*  The  domestic  arrangements,  in  places  where  polygamy  prevails,  are 
formed  on  a  different  principle  from  that  which  regulates  an  English 
domicile.  In  Ashantee  (As-hanti),  Fantee  (Fanti),  and  the  neigh- 
Ixiring  countries,  the  husband  lives  separate  from  his  wives,  who  dwell 
in  houses  or  sheds  built  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a 
square ;  and  in  some  cases  they  continue  with  their  mothers.  They 
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cook  and  carry  fiK*d  to  tlicir  husband,  but  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
a  meal  in  his  presence.  Sometimes  his  children  eat  with  him,  but  more 
frequently  he  eats  alone.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Hutchinson 
paid  a  visit  to  the  criH»m  of  Ap()ko,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Ashan- 
tee,  he  liad  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  domestic  scene.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day,  a  large  pot  of  yams,  and  another  of  boiled  fish, 
were  placed  in  a  side  room,  whither  Apoko  repaired  and  dined  ;  after 
which  he  divided  the  remaining  yams  and  fish  into  a  given  number  of 
portions,  when  the  door  opened,  ixnd  about  twenty  of  his  sons  and 
daughters  received  their  respective  shares  in  calabashes  with  which 
they  came  furnished.  In  the  after-part  of  the  day,  four  of  his  wives 
arrived  from  C(M>massie,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  with  some 
prepared  food  ;  but  as  he  was  disposed  to  sleep,  he  sent  them  word 
that  they  were  not  to  enter  the  room,  but  leave  the  meat,  and  go  back 
again  to  town. 

'  The  children  are  left  chiefly  to  the  care  of  their  mothers,  and  grow 
up  without  correction,  until  at  length,  when  the  perverscuiess  of  a  boy 
can  no  longer  be  endured,  the  Ashantee  father  punishes  him  by  cutting 
oft'  an  ear.  Some  of  the  Ashantees,  however,  appeared  to  admit  the 
force  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  arguments  in  favor  of  early  and  moderate  cor¬ 
rection.* — pp.  124 — 127* 

The  superstition  of  the  people  is  extreme.  It  is  believed  that 
the  supreme  Being  created  three  white  and  three  black  men, 
with  dn  equal  number  of  women,  and  that  the  difference  at 
present  observable  in  the  condition  of  the  white  and  black 
races  is  traceable  to  the  choice  which  they  respectively  made, 
when  a  calabash  and  a  sealed  paper  were  placed  before  them 
by  their  Creator.  The  black  men  having  the  first  choice,  were 
allured  by  the  j)romising  appearance  of  the  calabash,  which  on 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  only  some  metals,  of  the  use 
of  which  they  were  ignorant ;  whilst  the  white  men  on  opening 
the  sealed  paper,  discovered  the  elements  of  knowledge  aiul 
civilization.  Such  is  the  miserable  trifling  by  which  human 
ignorance  seeks  to  explain  the  facts  which  are  around  it.  The 
belief  of  a  future  state  prevails  universally,  but  the  notion  en¬ 
tertained  of  its  character  partakes  of  the  grossest  and  most 
deluding  superstition.  The  following  account  of  an  annual 
ceremony  exhibits  a  pitiable  view  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  natives. 

*  The  existence  of  the  devil  is  also  an  article  of  negro  belief.  He  is 
called  by  the  Fantees  and  Ashantees  Ahoiisuvi,  or  Aiyen.  This  evil 
U*ing  is  supposed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  purposes  of  mischief ;  for  when 
.1  ]H*rson  rises  from  his  seat,  his  attendants  are  accustomed  immediatelv 
to  lie  down  upon  their  side,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  slipping  into 
their  master’s  place.  W  hatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  devil  is  worshipped  by  the  Fantees 
and  Ashantees ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  is  annually  driven  awav  on  the 
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(iolil  Coast,  witli  great  form  anil  ceremony.  This  custom  is  observed 
at  C’ape-Coast  Town  about  the  end  of  August.  Pre])aration  is  made 
f(»r  the  ceremony  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  as  the  hour  of  eight  o’clock 
in  tlie  evening  draws  nigh,  the  people  are  seen  collecting  in  groups  in 
the  streets,  armed  with  sticks,  muskets,  and  other  weapons  ;  at  the 
instant  when  the  eight  o’clock  gun  is  tired  from  the  castle,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  shouting,  accompanied  with  the  firing  of  muskets,  breaks  forth 
from  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  the  people  rush  into  their  houses,  and 
beat  about  with  their  sticks  in  every  corner,  shouting  and  hallooing 
with  all  their  strength.  This  sudden  outburst  of  all  kinds  of  noises 
often  alarms  Europeans  who  have  recently  arrived,  inducing  them  to 
sujipose  that  an  enemy  has  attacked  the  place.  When  it  is  imagined 
that  the  devil  is  excluded  from  all  the  houses,  a  simultaneous  rush  is 
then  made  out  of  the  town,  and  the  people  in  a  body  juirsue  the  invisi¬ 
ble  enemy,  with  lighted  flambeaux,  shouts,  and  the  firing  of  muskets, 
until  it  is  concluded  that  he  is  completely  routed  and  put  to  flight. 
After  this  achievement  they  return  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the 
women  jiroceed  to  wash  and  ])urify  their  wooden  and  earthen  vessels, 
to  prevent  the  devil  from  returning  to  their  houses.’ — pp.  183 — 185. 

A  numerous  jiriesthood  is  maintained  in  connexion  with  the 
popular  superstition,  and  their  influence  is  now  powerfully  ex- 
exerted  in  opposition  to  the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
Human  sacrifices  are  frequently  offered  on  state  occasions,  and 
at  the  funeral  of  distinguished  personages.  When  an  Ashantee 
of  rank  dies,  his  slaves  immediately  attempt  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  usual  instantly  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  number 
in  order  that  the  deceased  may  have  such  attendance  as  com¬ 
ports  with  his  rank.  This  horrible  custom  grows  out  of  the 
popular  superstition,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  exjiression  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  deceased. 
Mr.  lleecham  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the  brutalizing 
tendency  of  the  popular  faith. 

‘  The  fuiUTiil  custtims  for  kings  iiml  members  of  the  royal  family  are 
conducted  on  a  scale  corresponding  with  the  rank  of  the  deceased, 
'fhe  okras,  who  are  slaves  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  king,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  large  circle  of  gold  suspended  frimi  the  neck,  amount¬ 
ing  in  number  to  more  than  a  hundred,  are  always  sacrificed,  with 
many  women,  on  the  tomb  of  the  king.  When  Osai  Quamina  died,  the 
funeral-custom  was  re])eated  every  week  for  three  months,  two  hundred 
slaves  being  sacrificed,  and  twenty-five  barrels  of  powder  being  fired 
ini  each  occasion  ;  but  when  the  king’s  br(>ther  died,  during  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Fantee,  the  king  devoted  three  thousand  victims,  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  whom  were  Fantee  prisoners,  and  nearly  one  thousand  more 
were  furnished  by  various  towns;  making,  in  the  whole,  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  human  beings  who  perished  at  the  grave  of  this  royal  personage. 

‘  W'hen  the  king  dies,  Ashantee  is,  in  fact,  one  vast  Aceldama ;  for 
all  the  customs  which  have  been  made  for  decea.se(l  subjects  during  hi.s 
reign,  must  be  repeated  by  their  families,  simultaneously  with  the 
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custom  which  is  celebrated,  in  all  the  excess  of  extravagance  and  bar¬ 
barity,  for  the  departed  monarch  himself.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  the  death  of  the  king,  scarcely  any  one  is  safe,  for  the 
relatives  of  the  king,  bursting  forth  with  their  muskets,  carry  havoc  and 
death  anuind ;  and  few  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  dare,  for  a 
time,  to  stir  from  their  houses.  The  funeral-customs  of  the  kings  of 
Ashantee  are  frequently  repeated  ;  and  Bantama,  the  royal  sepulchre, 
is  ev^er  and  anon  made  to  reek  with  the  blood  of  newly-slain  victims. 

*  The  annual  Yam-Custom  furnishes  another  exhibition  of  the  true 
character  of  the  national  superstitions.  This  festival  is  celebrated 
abo\it  the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  the  yam  is  ready  for  use  ;  and  the  feast  is  intended  as  a  public 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  kindness  of  the 
fetishes  in  preserving  them  through  another  year,  and  permitting  them 
to  see  the  new  yam . 

'At  a  Yam-Custom  which  Mr.  Bowdich  saw,  there  was  a  display  of 
the  same  barbarous  splendor  which  is  witnessed  on  all  state-occasions ; 
and  this  was  made  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  seeing  that  there  was 
present  a  full  representation  of  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire. 
Spectacles  the  most  appalling  were  also  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 
Every  caboceer,  as  he  arrived,  sacrificed  a  slave  at  the  gate  of  the 
capital  by  which  he  entered  ;  and,  in  the  procession  of  the  first  day, 
all  the  heads  of  the  kings  and  caboceers  who  had  been  conquered,  from 
the  reign  of  Osai  Tutu  down  to  that  time,  with  those  who  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  rebellion,  were  carried  by  two  parties  of  executioners,  each 
consisting  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  individuals.  In  the  skulls  were 
inserted  sprigs  of  thyme,  to  prevent  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
troubling  the  king  ;  and  as  the  bearers  of  those  horrid  trophies  passed 
along  in  an  impassioned  dance,  they  clashed  their  knives  upon  the  skulls 
cither  with  the  most  frightful  gestures,  or  with  an  expression  of  inde¬ 
scribable  irony  and  ridicule.  The  festivity  was  kept  up  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  king  ordered  a  large  quantity 
of  rum  to  be  poured  into  brass  pans,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  A  most  l)eastly  scene  resulted  ;  for,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  excepting  the  principal  men,  not  a  sober  individual  was 
to  bo  seen.  Towards  the  evening,  another  splendid  procession  took 
place.  The  third  day  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  state-palavers  ;  and 
on  the  day  after  (  Tuesday)  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  caboceers 
took  their  leave. 

'In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  about  one  hundred  persons  were 
killed  at  various  places  in  the  capital.  Several  slaves  were  also  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  royal  sepulchre  of  Bantama,  over  the  enormous  brass  pan 
which  is  used  there  for  sacrificial  purposes  ;  and  the  streaming  blood  of 
the  victims  was  mingled  with  various  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
partly  fresh  and  partly  putrified,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most 
powerful  fetish.  All  the  chiefs,  likewise,  killed  several  slaves,  and 
causetl  their  blood  to  flow  into  the  holes  from  which  the  new  yams  were 
taken  ;  and  those  who  could  not  afford  to  kill  slaves,  took  the  head  (>f 
one  already  sacrificed,  and  placed  it  upon  the  hole . 
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*  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks,  that  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  human  life 
which  took  place  w’hile  he  resided  at  Coomassie  (Kumasi),  occurred  on 
the  eve  of  the  little  Adai-Custom.  lie  had  a  friendly  caution  given 
him  respecting  it,  from  a  quarter  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  name.  *  Christian,’  said  his  kind  monitor,  *  take  care  and 
watch  over  your  family  :  the  angel  of  death  has  drawn  his  sword,  and 
will  strike  on  the  neck  of  many  Ashantees.  When  the  drum  is  struck 
on  Adai-eve,  it  will  be  the  death  signal  of  many.  Sliun  the  king  if 
you  can,  but  fear  not.’  As  the  time  approached  to  beat  the  drum,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  sat  meditating  on  the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  night,  he 
suddenly  received  a  message  to  attend  the  king.  This  was  a  some¬ 
what  startling  summons,  as  obnoxious  caboceers  are  frequently  thus  sent 
for  on  such  occasions,  ostensibly  to  talk  a  palaver,  but,  on  entering  the 
palace,  they  are  seized  and  led  to  execution.  Air.  Hutchinson,  how¬ 
ever,  waited  upon  the  king  ;  and,  while  he  remained  with  him,  the 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  sacrifices  came  in  with  their  knives, 
and  other  weapons  of  destruction. 

‘  The  design  of  the  sacrifice  was  to  propitiate  the  fetish,  and  secure 
its  ’’assistance  in  the  approaching  war  with  Buntuku.  The  bones  of 
the  king's  mother  and  sisters  were,  in  the  first  ])lace,  taken  out  of  their 
coffins,  and  bathed  in  rum  and  writer ;  and  after  having  been  wiped  with 
silks,  they  were  rolled  in  gold-dust,  and  wrapped  in  strings  of  rock- 
gold,  aggry  beads,  and  other  most  costly  materials.  Those  against 
whom  the  king  had  any  cause  of  complaint  were  then  sent  for  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  immolated  as  they  entered,  irt  order  that  ‘  their  blood 
might  water  the  graves  ’  of  the  royal  personages  whose  bones  had  been 
exlmmed.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  the  king’s  executioners 
traversed  the  city,  and  all  w’hom  they  met  were  dragged  away  for 
execution  ;  but  tlie  intended  massacre  having  by  some  means  become 
knoivn,  the  king  w'as  disappointed  in  securing  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  wdio  had  been  marked  out  as  victims.  Next 
morning  desolation  seemed  to  reign  over  the  capital,  and  no  persons 
appeared  in  the  market-place,  but  the  king  and  his  attendants. 
When  the  day  closed,  the  human  sacrifices  were  again  renew’cd  ; 
and  during  the  night,  the  bones  of  the  royal  deceased  were  removed 
to  the  sacred  tomb  at  Bantama,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  proces¬ 
sion.  The  chiefs  and  their  attendants  w’ere  all  habited  in  their 
military  costume  ;  the  stools,  and  all  the  ornaments  used  on  great 
occasions,  w'ere  borne  by  the  proper  officers ;  the  human  victims,  in 
chains,  wdth  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  preceded  the  bones ; 
while,  at  intervals,  the  chanting  of  the  w^ar-song  indicated  the  eager¬ 
ness  which  prevailed  to  march  against  the  enemy.  When  the  pro¬ 
cession  returned,  on  the  following  day,  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
market-place  ;  his  horns  sounded  the  w'ell-known  ‘  wow,  wow,  wow,* 
interpreted,  ‘  death,  death,  death  ;’  and  the  work  of  sacrifice  was  at  once 
resumed.  The  king  sat  with  a  goblet  of  palm-wine  in  his  hand, 
and  every  time  the  executioners  cut  off  a  head,  he  imitated  a  dancing 
motion  in  his  chair.  The  terrors  of  the  day  ended  when  the  king 
returned  to  his  palace  ;  and  the  chiefs,  issuing  from  their  places  of 
concealment,  paraded  the  streets,  rejoicing  that  they  had,  for  that  time, 
escaped  death.’ — pp.  236—217* 
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This  is  a  sullicienlly  dark  picture,  and  men  of  morbid  sensi¬ 
bility  will  turn  from  it  as  too  disp;usting  to  be  dwelt  on.  Such 
however  is  not  the  course  which  Christian  philanthropy  suggests, 
and  we  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  concluding  chapters  of  Mr.  Bee- 
chanfs  volume,  that  the  \V  esleyan  Missionary  Society  have  com¬ 
menced  and  are  vigorously  carrying  on  their  labors  of  love  in  these 
dark  regions  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  the  nature  ot  Christianity  to 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  superstition  :  she  has  done  so  on 
many  past  occasions — and  her  energy  is  still  as  vital  and  her 
faith  as  efficacious  as  when  the  rude  nations  of  Europe  bowed 
submissively  before  her.  The  hopes  ot  the  world  are  identified 
with  the  progress  of  Christian  truth,  for  there  is  no  other  ele¬ 
ment  of  social  or  moral  renovation  that  is  capable  of  combating 
successfully  the  dark  agencies  which  are  abroad.  The  M  esley- 
an  Mission  to  this  part  of  Africa  was  commenc(‘d  towards  the 
('iid  of  the  year  1834,  and  soon  assumed  a  most  })romising 
a[)pearance.  It  was  severely  tried  by  the  death  of  several  of  its 
earliest  missionaries;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  given  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  by  causing  many  to  turn  from 
their  degrading  idolatry  to  the  service  of  the  one  living  and  true 
(iod.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  last  moments  of  Mr. 
Dunwell,  the  first  Wesleyan  missionary,  w  ill  be  read  with  deep 
interest — 

*  ‘  On  the  2  Itli  instant/  Mr.  Smith  says,  *  Mr.  Diimvell  sent  for  me 
this  morning  ;  and,  to  my  great  sorrow,  1  found  him  w'orse  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  On  my  first  entering  the  room,  he  called  me  by  name,  and, 
having  conversed  with  me  for  a  considerable  time  on  various  subjects, 
desired  me  to  pray  for  him.  I  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and 
engaged  in  prayer  for  alnnit  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  he  also  ])rayed 
lumself.  He  besought  the  Lord  to  let  the  cup  pass  from  him,  as  the 
sons  of  this  part  of  Africa  would  be  left  to  grope  in  darkness,  if  he 
were  removed  away  by  death.  At  this  I  was  unctmimonly  sorry  ;  but 
he  encouraged  me  to  hope  in  the  Lord  ;  for  the  debt  of  nature  must 
be  paid,  lie  repeated  the  fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-third  ])salm  : 

‘  Tliough  1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  1  w  ill  fear 
no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me;  thv  rod  and  thv  staff  they  comfort  me.* 
If  I  may  use  the  expression.  1  w'oidd  say,  ‘  Let  me  die  the  deatli  of  the 
rightemis,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.*  When  it  was  now^  time  to 
leave  him,  and  attend  the  schoed,  he  said,  with  tears,  ‘  Brother  Smith, 
we  have  passed  many  agreeable  evenings  in  conversing  on  instructive 
subjects ;  but  I  have  to  tell  you  I  shall  soon  be  absent  from  vou,  and 
Ik»  present  with  the  Lord.  1  am  going  hence,  and  shall  be  no  more 
stHMi ;  but  watch  over  the  Hock,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord, 
when  I  am  gi»ne.*  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  1  visited  him 
;igain.  He  was  quite  insensible  ;  the  pangs  of  death  had  seized  him, 
and  every  hope  of  his  recovery  was  then  lost  :  between  eight  and  nine 
«/clock  he  expired.’  Thus  died  the  Lev.  J(»seph  Dunw  elb  No  words 
of  disappointment  or  regret  escaped  his  lips,  on  account  of  his  having 
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so  early  sacrificeil  liis  life  in  the  missionary  cnterprize  ;  but  a  quench¬ 
less  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  divine  i>I aster  sustained  him  to  the  last^ 
and  all  the  solicitude  which  he  manifested  was  for  the  infant  church 
formed  by  his  instrumentality. 

'  This  afflictive  dispensation  produced  the  deepest  feelinj;  amoni^  all 
u  ho  took  any  interest  in  the  mission.  On  the  following  morning,  a 
native  wrote,  ‘  Sad  news  in  the  town  ;  the  shepherd  is  away  !  The 
poor  missionary  is  reported  dead.'  ’ — pp.  _ SJJ. 


Ihe  little  flock  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  apostolic 
labors  of  this  excellent  man  met  together  the  day  after  his 
funeral,  to  take  into  consideration  their  bereaved  circumstances, 
and  the  entry  made  in  the  minute  book  of  tlie  society  will 
best  explain  the  views  which  prevailed  amongst  them!^  The 
entr\'  is  as  follows  : —  *  I  met  the  class  on  ])urpose  to  know 

‘  whether  they  would  continue  in  the  profession  they  had  re- 
‘  cently  entered  into,  or  desire  to  return  to  their  former  wavs, 
‘  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their  missionary.  They  sa*i(l,' 
*  they  would  remain  in  the  new  profession ;  for  though  the 
'  niissionary  was  dead,  (xod  lives.  We  commended  our  souls 
‘  in  praver  to  Ood,  and  separated  at  ten  o’clock.’ 

Our  limits  j)revent  our  proceeding  further ;  and  we  take  our 
leave  of  Mr.  Ih^echam,  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  his 
volume  to  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  The  Shield  of  Dissent';  or  Dissent  in  its  Uarimfs  on  Ler/isla^ 
lion,  especially  on  the  Lord's  Day,  \ational  Education,  Ptddic  Docu¬ 
ments^  Rcliyians  Ta.ration,  cS'C.,  with  Strictures  on  Dr.  Uroicns  IVurlc 
on  Iribute.  liy  kuwAUi)  ^waine.  IjoikIoii:  ^now. 

^IIE  terms  Dis.sent  and  Dissenter,  always  grating  enough 
to  a  churchman’s  ear,  are  become  in  these  days^’perfeeUy 
appalling.  What  sensations  may  be  produced  by  the  martial 
apj)endage  to  the  already  odious  name,  which  our  author  lias 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  it  behoves  not  ourselves  to  conjecture. 
1  he  policy  or  wisdom  of  such  a  combination  of  terms  may  very 
fairly  be  questioned,  though  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
luerely  alleging  its  utter  destitution  of  any  definite  meanin‘>*, 
till  ex|)lained  by  the  author  in  the  preface.  The  title  prefixed 
IS  adopted  simply  to  convey  the  idea  that  dissent  wears  no 
sword,  but  fears  no  attack  so  long  as  aggression  confines  itself 
to  weapons  that  are  ‘  spiritual.’  We  do  not  intend  to  pick  a 
needless  quarrel  with  the  author;  but  if  he  means  to  say,  that 
dissent  19,  something  that  always  restricts  itself  to  the  defen¬ 
sive-then  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  definition  neither 
agrees  with  the  idea  conveyed  l)y  the  term,  which  is  hostility  to 
something  previously  supposed,  neither  does  it  agree  with  the 
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author’s  dissent,  which  is  declared  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
an  Established  Church;  nor  does  it  accord  with  the  conduct 
and  admitted  principles  of  dissenters  of  the  present  age,  which 
appear  in  an  honest  and  open  warfare  against  the  political  and 
religious  error  involved  in  an  establishment.  We  wish,  however, 
to  dismiss  the  title.  But  at  the  admission,  involved  in  these 
remarks,  we  can  imagine  the  scribes,  whose  vocation  is  to  write 
down  dissent,  or,  as  they  would  say,  is  properly  defensive  of 
the  church,  exulting  in  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  what  they 
have  often  alleged — that  dissenters  are  wickedly  bent  upon 
destroying  the  cliurch — and  that  here,  in  their  own  Review,  is 
the  open  avowal  of  their  determination.  Pause  a  little — hear 
before  you  strike,  and  understand  us  before  you  take  either 
shield  in  defence  or  sword  in  assault. 

We  disclaim  hostility  against  the  church  as  a  section  of  the 
great  Christian  family.  It  pains  and  grieves  us  to  be  unjustly 
and  pertinaciously  charged  with  intentions  altogether  foreign 
to  our  object — to  be  reproached  and  criminated  as  we  daily  are, 
in  almost  every  church  publication,  and  at  every  public  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  clergy,  with  attempting  to  destroy  the  church — to  be 
told  that  we  have  combined  with  infidels  and  papists  to  over¬ 
throw  that  form  of  Christianity  which,  in  the  minds  of  our 
opponents,  is  illogically  and  unfairly  identified  with  the  Esta¬ 
blishment.  All  this  we  have  openly  and  repeatedly  declared  to 
be  false  and  unjust.  Our  opponents,  however,  persist  in  con¬ 
founding  these  two  things,  which  we  aver  are  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct;  they  refuse  to  discriminate;  they  resolutely  urge  and 
repeat  their  impeachment  of  our  motives ;  they  vent  their  crimi¬ 
nations  in  every  possible  form,  and,  with  the  utmost  violence 
and  vituperation  of  language ;  though  they  know  that  we  are  as 
devoted  friends  to  the  cause  of  uncorrupted  Christianity,  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  land  as  themselves;  though  they 
know  and  dare  not  deny  the  validity  of  the  distinction  we  make 
between  the  Church  and  the  Establishment ,  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  controversy  hinges;  and  though  they  adopt  and 
use  the  same  distinction  themselves  whenever  it  suits  their  con¬ 
venience.  Now  this  distinction  we  must  be  permitted  to  press 
upon  them.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  overlook  it.  It  is 
wliolly  and  simply  one  between  an  end  sought  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it,  or  between  a  system  of  truth  and  the  human 
manner  of  its  extension — between  a  place  to  be  reached  by  a 
journey  and  the  method  ot  travelling  to  it — a  distinction  so 
plain  and  palpable  that  a  child  may  comprehend  it,  and  every 
child  ought  to  understand  it ;  though  learned  and  Christian 
men,  who  ought  always  to  be  candid  men,  seem  quite  incapable 
of  appreciating  it,  whenever  it  would  be  advantageous  to  dis¬ 
senters  to  allow  it,  or  convenient  to  themselves  to  sink  it. 
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They  must  however  allow  us  the  liberty  to  state,  whatsoever  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  and  whoever  may  say  it,  that,  so  far  from 
being  enemies  to  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  the  religion  of  the  Son 
of  God.  We  are  identified  with  them  to  the  full  amount  of  all 
that  constitutes  the  Gospel  and  the  laws  of  Christ.  Nothing 
shall  ever  induce  us  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  their 
religion,  or  to  themselves,  while  acting  as  Christian  men  ought 
to  act,  under  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament.  We  beseech 
them,  as  they  love  that  religion  common  to  us  both,  not  to 
embitter  our  difi’erences,  unavoidable  as  they  unhappily  are,  by 
captiously  and  uncandidly  confounding  our  opposition  to  some 
of  their  means  of  promoting  Christianity  with  ojiposition  to 
Christianity  itself.  We  affectionately  entreat  them  to  do  us  the 
bare  justice,  which  our  common  Christianity  teaches,  of  restrict¬ 
ing  tlieir  descriptions  of  our  hostility  to  those  matters  to  w  hich 
we  ourselves  restrict  it ;  and  not  to  extend  it  to  other  matters 
with  which  it  has  no  more  to  do,  than  a  question  as  to  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  defending  our  common  country  would 
have  to  do  with  the  patriotism  of  those  who  might  honestly 
take  opposite  sides  ujion  some  particular  measure  of  defence. 

Dr.  Paley  has  clearly  exjiressed  the  distinction  upon  which 
we  now  repel  the  charge  of  being  enemies  to  the  church — ‘  A 
‘  religious  establishment,’  he  says,  ‘  is  no  part  of  Christianity ; 

‘  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.  Amongst  the  Jews  the 
‘  rights  and  offices,  the  order,  family,  and  succession  of  the 
‘  priesthood,  were  marked  out  by  the  authority  which  declared 

*  the  law  itself.  These,  therefore,  were  2)arts  of  the  Jewish 

*  religion,  as  well  as  the  means  of  transmitting  it.  Not  so  with 
‘  the  new  institution.’  This  is  perfectly  just,  and  \ve  have  only 
to  beg  the  advocates  of  establishments,  either  to  refute  the 
statement  or  candidly  to  admit  and  recognize  it,  in  all  their 
defences  of  the  Church  of  England  system,  and  in  all  their 
attacks  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  dissent.  Attention 
to  this  important  distinction  would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  the 
acrimony  of  debate,  and  to  promote  candor,  ec^uity,  and  charity. 

If  a  religious  establishment  is  no  part  ot  Christianity,  but 
only  the  means  of  inculcating  it,  then  it  is  perfectly  possible, 
perhaps  reasonable,  for  us  to  differ  concerning  this  establish¬ 
ment,  when  we  are  perfectly  agreed  about  Christianity  itself — 
or  to  be  cordially  one  as  to  the  end,  though  we  may  disagree 
as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Moreover  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  these  means  about  which  we  disagree,  are  merely 
human  inventions — the  devices  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legis¬ 
lation,  and  no  part  of  divine  Christianity;  consequently  it  is 
most  unjust  to  identify  the  establishment  with  the  church,  as 
though  they  were  convertible  terms,  and  thence  proceed  to 
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impeach  the  enemies  of  the  establishment,  as  it  they  were  ene¬ 
mies  to  Christianity.  We  entreat,  therefore,  that  dissent  may 
not  he  charged  with  hostility  beyond  the  real  bounds  and  limits 
of  its  hostility.  For  all  that  Christianity  obviously  is  and 
teaches,  we  profess  ourselves  one  with  those,  whom,  in  reference 
to  that  other  part  of  their  system  which  is  not  Christianity,  we 
are  bound  in  conscience,  as  we  judge,  openly  and  mantully  to 
resist. 

There  is  another  important  matter  upon  which  we  may  here 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  observations.  It  relates  to  the  spirit 
in  which  this  controversy  should  be  coiuhicted.  The  contro¬ 
versy  itself  is  inevitable.  c  cannot,  we  clare  not  give  it  up. 
The  honor,  the  success,  and,  in  some  res])ects,  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity  are  implicated  in  it.  \  et,  because  it  is  a 
controversy  with  some  who  are  truly  Christian  men,  it  is  a  [)ain- 
ful  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  maintain  it.  But  truth,  reason,  and 
conscience,  bind  us  to  ])rotest  against  measures  adopted  and 
maintainecl  by  them,  no  doubt  with  honest  intentions,  but 
which  involve,  as  we  conceive,  an  open  and  direct  violation  ot 
the  gentle  s|)irit  and  divine  ])rinciples  of  christianit\\  ^  et  we 
wish  always  to  remind  ourselves  and  others,  that  if  we  must 
withstand,  both  for  conscience  and  the  truth’s  sake,  it  ought  to 
b(‘  in  love,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  worldly  or  political  partizans. 
If  we  must  argue  and  exjiostulate  with  each  other  upon  these 
matters,  let  us  do  it  as  Christian  men  and  brethren,  the  servants 
of  a  common  Master,  equally  bound  by  the  laws  of  truth,  can¬ 
dor,  and  charity. 

\\e  have  often  availed  ourselves  of  suitable  occasions  to 
testify  our  resjxrt  and  Christian  affection  for  all  those  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  of  the  F’stablished  church  who  deserve  the 
name  of  pious,  and  whose  chief  anxiety  is  directed  to  the  sju  ead 
of  the  gos|)el,  aware,  however,  that  tliere  is  a  large  body  both 
of  laity  and  clergy^  who  deservi*  respect  on  no  such  ground. 
W  e  re|  >eat  on  the  present  occasion  our  unfeigned  regard  for  all 
those  members  of  the  Fstablishment  who  adh(*re  to  the  una- 
dult(*rated  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and  maintain  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  .lesus  without  the  sujiplements  of  tradition,  and  who 
are  laboring  in  their  own  way  to  evangelize  the  people  by  the 
old  gospt‘1  of  the  apostles,  and  not  by  the  gospel  according  to 
Oxford  and  Dr.  Busey.  We  believe  them  to  be  true  ministers 
ot  .lesus  (^hrist.  We  acknowledge  the  worth  and  importance 
ot  their  labors  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  life.  Wc  wish 
them  ‘dod  sj>e(‘d  !’  There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  dis¬ 
sent  that  forbids  the  most  full  and  frank  expression  of  Christian 
fellowshi|)  with  such  men.  We  wish  they  were  at  liberty  to 
make  common  cause  with  us  against  the  common  enemy.  W’e 
regret  to  see  them  engaged  against  that  enemy  with  muffled 
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hands  and  \veaj)ons.  VV'e  lament  that  their  bondage  should  be 
self-imposed.  There  is  nothing  that  obstructs  complete  and 
efhcient  Christian  union  with  them  but  tliis  human  establish¬ 
ment,  which  is  no  part  of  Christianity.  We  long  to  see  them 
extricated  from  their  trammels,  freed  from  the  unseemly  charge 
of  persecuting  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  for  the  sake  of  sup¬ 
porting  that  establishment,  and  released  from  the  painful  in¬ 
consistency  of  owning  as  brethren  in  their  own  fellowship  open 
heretics  and  papists,  plain  traitors  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
subverters  of  the  glorious  reformation.  They  must  not  wonder 
at  us  if  we  even  express  our  pity  for  excellent  men  whose 
awkward,  perhaps  galling,  association  in  an  esUiblishment  com¬ 
pels  them  one  day  to  hear  and  sanction  principles  in  their  own 
Church  which,  in  Irisli  papists,  their  consciences  compel  them 
the  next  day  to  execrate  and  condemn  as  inventions  of  tlie 
father  of  lies  and  destructive  to  men’s  souls.  Doubtless  all 
such  good  men  painfully  feel,  withoiit  any  hint  from  us,  these 
bitter  fruits  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment — these  natural 
consequences  of  allowing  the  civil  j)ower  to  intermeddle  with 
spiritual  affairs.  Let  those  who  repudiate  the  principle  of  state- 
interference  with  the  Christian  church,  and  who  perceive  the 
))ainful  dilemma  in  which  such  worthy  men  are  placed,  bind 
themselves  always  to  s|)eak  of  them  with  all  the  tenderness 
possible,  and  which  their  obvious  embarrassments  require. 

Mr.  Swaine  has  borne  his  testimony  against  an  Established 
(Church  in  a  spirit  that  is  as  frank  and  kind  as  it  is  fearless. 
Ihit  his  intention  is  less  to  deal  with  the  general  question  than 
with  some  mistakes,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  reasonings  of  brother 
Dissenters.  He  deems  it  wrong  to  resist  church-rates,  and  to 
plead  conscience  as  the  reason.  While  the  principle  of  an 
establishment  is  a  part  of  the  constitution,  the  ])rincij)le  of  Dis¬ 
sent,  lie  thinks,  requires  that  it  should  be  upheld  by  Dissenters 
as  well  as  by  all  other  good  subjects.  Duty  to  civd  governors, 
he  alleges,  requires  this  according  to  New  Testament  doctrine. 
Therefore,  the  only  blow  he  would  aim  is  at  the  root,  and  the 
only  advice  he  ofi’ers  is.  Strike  at  the  bond  which  unites  the 
Church  with  the  State.  His  little  tract  is  adayited  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  rate  exactors  and  discourage  resistance.  The  great 
cause  of  dissent,  he  thinks,  has  only  been  retarded  by  recent 
efforts  in  this  way.  We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him.  He 
is  quite  wrong  in  afhrming  church-rates  to  be  a  law.  No  law 
exists  which  authorizes  a  rate  to  be  made,  if  the  parishioners 
agree  by  a  majority  that  they  will  make  none.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  gives  them  the  liberty  of  saying  no;  and  Mr.  Swaine  has 
not  jiroved  that  to  use  this  liberty  is  a  breach  of  Christian  duty. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  some  other  matters,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  answer  him.  His  peculiar  notions  have  engaged 
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attention  in  other  quarters.  He  deserves  well,  however,  of  the 
Dissenting  bodies  for  his  resolute  attachment  to  principle,  and 
able  advocacy  of  the  independence  of  Christ’s  church.  His 
book  will  reward  attention,  and  will  tend  to  make  those  think 
closely  who  cannot  assent  to  his  doctrines.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  attempted  to  treat  so  many  subjects  in  no  small  a 
space.  In  some  respects  he  apjiears  crotchety  and  dogmatic, 
not  paying  suflicient  attention  to  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents, 
and  on  some  questions  doing  little  more  than  assert  his  own. 


Art.  IV.  J.  The  Ijfe  of  Petrarch.  Hy  Thom  as  CAnriiELL,  Esep  Two 
volumes.  London :  Collmrn. 

2.  One  Hundred  AonneAs  trandated  from  Petrarch,  By  Susan  V  ol- 
i.AsTON.  London :  Bull. 


^  ^  BEAT  were  the  obligations  of  Lhigland  to  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages, — great  indeed,  although  she  sent  hundreds  of 
luxurious  and  haughty  churchmen  to  fill  her  high(‘st  ecclesias¬ 
tical  offices,  and  impose  an  iron  voke  on  the  neck  of  her  church, 
— although  Italian  prelates  and  Italian  legates  joined  heart  and 
hand  with  .lolm,  and  with  his  son,  in  refusing  every  petition  for 
redress,  until  the  s|)irit  of  a  free  people  was  aroused,  and  they 
redr(‘sscd  themselves.  But  Rome  was  not  all  Italy,  nor  were 
profligate  churchmen  the  rej)resentatives  of  her  w  hole  people  ; 
and  thus,  while  the  priestly  deputation  might  journey  to  Rome 
with  their  gold  and  silver,  ‘  to  be  exchanged  for  lead,  more  Po- 


*  mano,'  as  iMatthew’  Baris  bitterly  remarks,  the  merchant  who 
sought  lier  ports,  exchanged  the  wool,  the  tin,  and  the  lead  of 
the  English  sta])les  for  the  richer  produce  of  that  fair  land;  for 
the  dates  and  dried  fruits,  the  spices  of  the  east,  for  the  delicate 
silks  and  damasks  of  the  Sicilian  looms. 


But  not  luxuries  alone  were  brought  from  thence  : — in  the 
haughty  republics  of  mediawal  Italy  the  merchant  of  ‘  Bris- 
‘  towe,’  Southampton,  or  London,  saw'  what  a  lofty  station  the 
trader  might  assume.  He  beheld  the  Italian  merchants  building 
splendid  palaces,  and  waging  successful  warfare  with  a  ])ower- 
ful  aristocracy ;  he  beheld  the  Bardi,  the  Beruzzi,  sued  to  by 
crowned  heads,  and  the  elected  chief  magistrate  of  Venice  go 
forth  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  with  greater  pomj)  than  the  mo- 
narchs  of  b ranee  or  England  could  show\  And  important  was 
the  lesson, —  for  the  English  merchant  returned  rejoicing 
in  his  calling,  and  prepared  to  emulate,  not  alone  the  high 
bearing,  l>ut  the  int(*Higence,  the  refinement,  of  the  merchant 
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princes  of*  Genoii  and  Florence,  lint  greater  benefits  still  did 
England  receive  from  Italy.  Many  a  case  of  lutes  and  dulci¬ 
mers,  many  a  right  learned  treatise  on  music,  many  a  sweet 
melody,  came  to  us  from  that  land  which  music  has  chosen  for 
her  own  ;  and  more  precious  still,  manv  a  graceful  poem,  many 
a  witching  tale,  which  supjilied  to  Chaucer,  to  Spenser,  to 
Shakspere,  materials  to  be  wrought  upon  by  their  master  skill. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  while  the  troubadours — the 
precursors  of  the  Italian  poets, — although  certainly  well  known 
to  England,  for  they  were  extensively  patronized  by  Elinor  of 
Aquitaine,  by  her  sons  Richard  Canir-de-lion  and  John,  and  by 
her  grandson  Henry  the  Third, — exercised  no  inlluence  over  our 
native  poetry,  the  Italian  poets  tluunselves,  from  the  days  of 
Chaucer  to  those  of  Milton,  became  the  exemplars  alike  of  our 
lyrical  and  narrative  poets,  and  the  source  whence  our  drama¬ 
tists  have  derived  their  most  effective  plots.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  early  taste  of  Fhigland  that  this  should  have  been  so.  The 
more  healthful  feeliim  of  our  forefathers  found  little  to  admire 

^  O  ,  ^ 

m  the  wire-drawn  sentimentalities,  and  the  mere  combination  of 
musical  words  and  flowing  numbers,  which  the  productions  of 
the  troubadours  presented  ;  but  when  Petrarch  gave  forth  his 
truly  poetical  compositions,  the  Engfishman  yielded  a  willing 
admiration  to  the  sweet  singing-bird  of'  the  south,  and  scarcely 
had  death  hushed  his  melody,  ere  our  Chaucer,  with  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  the  true  poet,  hastened  to  proffer  his  homage  to 

‘  Francis  Petrarke,  that  laureate  poet  swete, 

(WJio)  llliiinined  all  Itaille  with  poesie.’ 

Francis  Petrarch,  although  for  generations  he  has  been  re¬ 
membered  only  as  a  poet,  was  yi  t  an  important  personage  both 
in  the  learned  and  in  the  jiolitical  world.  Like  his  great  con- 
temporary  Dante,  he  was  a  public  character;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  repeated  eulogies  on  solitude,  he  was  a  frequent  resident 
at  the  court  of  princes,  and  received  from  them  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  homage.  His  career,  indeed,  so  far  as  worldly  prosperity 
is  concerned,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  many  an  illus¬ 
trious  poet ;  while,  unlike  many  a  favorite  of  one  generation, 
who  having  received  his  meed  of  praise  in  his  lifetime,  is  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  next,  five  centuries  have  joined  in  accumulating 
laurels  on  the  tomb  of  ‘  il  pin  (jentilc  amatorCy  and  whenever 
the  names  of  the  chief  poets  of  modern  Fhirope  are  pronounced, 
among  them  Petrarch  finds  a  place.  The  life  of  a  })oet  so  illus¬ 
trious  was  a  suitable  task  for  one  who  holds  high  place  among  our 
modern  jioets ;  we  were,  however,  on  looking  over  the  first 
work  on  our  list,  disappoint'd  that  so  very  few  specimens  of 
Petrarch's  poems  were  giv(*n  ;  tliis  deficiency  is  happily  supplicfl 
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by  the  second  work  on  our  table,  and  from  them  both  we  shall 
draw  our  illustrations  of  Petrarch,  his  times  and  his  poetry. 

Francesco  Petrarcha,  the  son  of  Petrarco  del  1  Ancisa  and 
Eletta  Canigiani,  both  Florentines,  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1304,  at  Arezzo,  whither  his  mother  had  fled,  her  husband, 
as  one  of  the  ‘  Bianci,*  having  been  banished  from  Florence. 
During  his  infancy,  his  parents  '  had  still  to  struggle  with  an 
adverse  fate,*  for  the  fatlier  was  compelled  to  separate  himsell 
from  his  wife  and  child,  that  he  might  obtain  employment.  1  he 
first  seven  years  of  hLs  life  were  passed  at  Ancisa ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  in  Italy,  Petrarchs 
father  proceeded  with  his  family  to  Pisa,  and  soon  after  to 
Avignon.  From  hence,  in  1315,  they  removed  to  Carpentras, 
and  here  young  Petrarch  was  first  placed  under  a  master  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  logic — the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  school  instruction  of  the  day.  From  school,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Montpelier,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  bv  his  father  in  1323,  and  placed  at  Bologna,  the 
celebrated  university  for  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  together 
with  his  brother  (Bierardo,  and  a  young  friend  about  his  own 
age,  Guido  Settimo. 

*  But  neither  the  abilities  of  the  several  professors  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  academy,  nor  the  strongest  exhortations  of  his  father,  were 
sutheient  to  conquer  the  deeply-rooted  aversion  which  our  poet  had 
conceived  against  the  law.  Accordingly,  Petracco  hastened  to  Bo- 
htgna,  that  he  might  endeavor  to  check  his  son’s  indulgence  in  litera¬ 
ture,  which  disconcerted  his  favorite  designs.  Petrarch,  guessing  at 
the  motive  of  his  arrival,  hid  the  copies  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  some 
other  authors,  which  comj)osed  his  small  library,  and  to  purchase  which 
he  had  deprived  himself  of  almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ilis  father, 
however,  sinm  discovered  the  place  of  their  concealment,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  Petrarch  exhibited  as  much  feeling  of  agony  as  if 
he  had  been  himself  the  martyr  of  his  father’s  resentment.  But 
Petracco  was  so  much  affected  by  his  son’s  tears,  that  he  rescued  from 
the  flames  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and,  presenting  them  to  Petrarch,  he 
said,  ‘  Virgil  will  console  you  for  the  loss  of  your  other  MSS.,  and 
Cicero  will  prepare  you  for  the  study  of  the  law.’ 

— Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

Not  long  after  he  lost  his  mother,  on  whose  death  he  com¬ 
posed  a  poem,  and  with  troubadour-like  aflectation,  made  the 
number  of  the  verses,  thirty-eight,  correspond  with  the  years  of 
her  life.  Ilis  father  did  not  long  survive;  he  died  at  Avignon, 
about  1325,  and  Petrarch,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  with 
his  younger  brother  Gherardo,  quitted  the  dull  city  of  Bologna 
and  its  uncongenial  studies,  to  take  up  their  residence  at  the 
largest,  most  luxurious,  and  most  licentious  of  the  Italian 
cities.  The  bequests  of  their  father  not  being  sufficient  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  two  brothers,  they  sought  a  subsistence 
from  literature.  Mr.  Campbell  says  they  entered  the  church; 
an  assertion  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  from  his¬ 
torical  testimony ;  and  which  is,  we  think,  completely  disproved 
by  Petrarch’s  account  of  himself.  The  case  was,  that  as  a 
scliolar,  he  was  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  church,  although 
not  qualified  to  perform  any  of  her  peculiar  functions  (we  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the  phrase  ‘  clerical,’  in  our 
language,  has  reference  to  learning,  not  to  the  priestly  office), 
and  thus  although  the  young  scholar  soon  received  more  than 
one  benefice,  and  eventually  obtained  a  canonry,  still  he  was  no 
more  to  be  considered  as  an  actual  minister  of  the  church  than 
the  lay  fellows  of  our  universities. 

At  Avignon,  in  the  society  of  the  great  and  noble,  but  in  too 
many  instances  the  profligate,  did  the  young  poet,  at  the  most 
susceptible  period  of  life,  reside,  and  although  he  soon  disco¬ 
vered,  and  expressed  himself  indignantly  at  the  shameless  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  venality  of  the  papal  court  there,  still  that  he  was 
not  proof  against  the  baleful  example  which  every  where  met 
his  eyes,  we  have  his  own  repentant  acknowledgment  in  after 
life.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  every  thing  in  Petrarch 
at  this  early  period  to  have  rendered  him  an  attractive  com¬ 
panion  both  to  young  and  old. 

*  Petrarch,  when  young,  was  so  strikingly  handsome,  that  he  was 
frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  he  passed  ahuig,  for  his  features 
were  manly,  well  formed,  and  expressive,  and  his  carriage  wjis  graceful 
and  distinguished.  He  was  sprightly  in  conversation,  and  his  voice 
was  uncommonly  musical.  Ilis  complexion  was  between  brown  and 
fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and  animated,  Ilis  countenance  was  a 
faithful  index  of  his  heart. 

'  lie  endeavored  to  temper  the  warmth  of  his  constitution  by  the 
regularity  of  his  living  and  the  plainness  of  his  diet.  He  indulged 
little  in  either  wine  or  sleep,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

‘  In  his  early  days  he  was  nice  and  neat  in  his  dress,  even  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  affectation,  which,  in  later  life,  he  ridiculed  when  writing  to 
his  brother  Gherardo.  ‘  Do  you  remember,*  he  says,  ‘  how  much  care 
we  employed  in  the  lure  of  dressing  our  persons  ?  When  we  traversed 
the  streets,  with  what  attention  did  we  not  avoid  every  breath  of  wind 
which  might  discompose  our  hair  ;  and  with  what  caution  did  we  not 
prevent  the  least  speck  of  dirt  from  soiling  our  garments  !* 

‘  This  vanity,  however,  lasted  only  during  his  youthful  days.  And 
even  then  neither  attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  nor  his  attach, 
ment  to  the  fair  sex,  nor  his  attendance  upon  the  great,  could  induce 
Petrarch  to  neglect  liis  own  mental  improvement,  for,  amidst  all  these 
occupations,  he  found  leisure  for  application  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  longer 
to  contend  with  the  absolute  commands  of  a  father,  he  gave  up  the 
law,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favorite 
pursuits  of  literature.* — Ib.  pp.  46,  47- 
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Jle  now  began  to  compose,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian;  and  in 
the  former  language,  his  productions,  now  for  the  most  part 
forgotten,  consist  of*  Africa,*  an  epic  poem,  twelve  eclogues,  and 
three  books  of  epistles. 

"  Petrarch  found  that  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  improvement 
arose  from  the  scarcity  of  authors  whom  he  wished  to  consult — for  the 
manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  were,  at  that  time,  so 
uncommon,  that  many  could  not  be  procured,  and  many  more  of  them 
could  not  be  purchased  under  the  most  extravagant  price.  This 
scarcity  of  bwks  had  checked  the  dawning  light  of  literature. 

‘  The  zeal  of  our  poet,  however,  surmounted  all  these  obstacles,  for 
he  was  indefatigahle  in  collecting  and  copying  many  of  the  choicest 
manuscripts  ;  and  posterity  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  possession  of 
many  valuable  writings,  which  w'ere  in  danger  of  being  lost  through 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  possessors/ — lb.  pp.  49,  50. 

Although  classical  literature  is  doubtless  indebted  to  Petrarch 
for  this,  still  we  cannot  but  think  that  if  he  had  been  thrown 
more  upon  his  own  resources,  as  Dante  was,  his  poetry  would 
have  displayed  more  originality,  and  certainly  more  strength. 
Still  we  are  aware  it  may  be  answered,  that  his  keen  relish  for 
the  refined  diction  of  his  favorite  Latin  authors,  went  far  to 
qualify  him  for  the  task  of  refining  and  improving  his  native 
tongue,  and  that  especially  it  enabled  him  to  adopt  in  his  son¬ 
nets  that  ex(pnsite  beauty  of  style  which  defies  translation. 

Young,  handsome,  learned, — admired  by  the  scholar  no  less 
than  by  the  lady — the  friend  of  .lohn  of  Florence,  and  the  pro¬ 
tege  of  James  Colonna,  bishoj)  of  Lombes,  Petrarch  on  the 
morning  that  he  attended  service  in  the  church  of  Santa  Clara 
at  Avignon,  had  probably  little  foreboding  of  that  influence 
which  was  hereafter  to  rule  all  his  energies,  and  only  cease  with 
life.  It  was  here  he  fii'st  saw  Laum.  Mr.  Campbell  remarks, 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  (lood  Friday  was  the  day,  but  that 
an  Italian  critic  denies  this;  and  considers  it  to  have  been 
Faster  Monday.  This  is  strange  indeed,  since  Petrarch,  who 
certainly  knew  better  than  his  critics,  has  expressly  stated  in  his 
third  sonnet — 

‘  It  was  the  day  when  Plurhus  veiled  his  light. 

In  dread  remembrance  of  his  Maker’s  doom, 

Lady  !  thine  eyes  did  first  my  heart  illume — 

’fheir  beauty  then  enchained  mv  achins  siiiht." 

His  description  of  her  is  worth  transcribing. 

1  beheld  a  lady,  thus  speaks  the  poet,  ^habited  in  a  green  mantle 
interspersed  u  ith  violets,  upon  which  hung  a  profusion  of  golden 
tresses,  whilst  her  lofty,  yet  graceful  carriage,  distinguished  her*  fn»ni 
all  ho  surioundcd  her.  A  countenance  of  celestial  beauty  was  set  otf 
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by  a  tliroat  of  exquisite  whiteness ;  her  beaming  eyes  were  surmounted 
by  brows  of  ebony  ;  her  mouth,  on  which  the  rose  seemed  to  have 
reflected  its  glowing  hue,  enclosed  pearls  of  dazzling  transparency, 
whilst  to  complete  this  modelled  loveliness,  were  the  most  delicate 
hand,  a  small  taper  f(>ot,  a  gay  artless  expression,  and  a  clear  musical 
voice,  whose  tones  won  an  instant  entrance  to  the  heart.* — One  linn- 
dred  Sonnets,  j).  5,  (5. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  suitable  ‘  lady-love*  for  a  young 
|)oet  of  twenty-three ;  nor,  when  he  subsequently  found  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  8ade,  is  it  probable  that  he  felt 
great  disappointment;  for  married  ladies  were  the  especial  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  attention  of  the  troubadours,  and  such  was  the  state 
of  morals  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  intrigue  seems  to  have 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  higher  classes.  But  Laura, 
witli  a  mind  superior  to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
stood  even  more  alone  in  moral  purity,  and  although  the  wife 
of  an  unloving,  a  tyrannical  husband,  and  celebrated  ere  long 
throughout  all  Italy  by  one  whom  prelates  and  j)rinces  united 
to  honor,  she  never  fell  from  her  high  moral  station,  but  with 
unceasing  efiort  sought  to  direct  the  entiuisiasm  of  her  gifted 
but  erring  lover  from  herself  to  loilier  objects.  The  following 
sonnet,  one  of  the  few  translated  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  which 
probably  was  written  soon  after  the  j)oet’s  lirst  interview,  is 
very  beautiful — it  is  as  he  says,  ‘  a  gem  of  Petrarchan  and  Pla- 
‘  tonic  homage  to  beauty.* 

*  In  what  ideal  world  or  part  of  heaven 
Did  Nature  And  the  model  of  that  face 
And  form,  so  fraught  with  loveliness  and  grace, 

In  which,  to  our  creation,  she  has  given 
Her  prime  ])rt)of  of  creative  power  above  ? 

AN  hat  fountain  nymph  or  goddess  ever  let 
Such  lovely  tresses  float  of  gold  refined 
Upon  the  breeze,  or  in  a  single  mind 
W  here  have  so  many  virtues  ever  met. 

E’en  though  those  charms  have  slain  my  bosom’s  weal  r 
He  knows  not  love  who  has  not  seen  her  eyes 
Turn  when  she  sweetly  speaks,  or  smiles,  or  sighs. 

Or  how  the  power  of  love  can  hurt  or  heal.' 

— Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  3t)4. 

For  nearly  three  years  Petrarch  continued  at  Avignon,  pro¬ 
secuting  his  studies,  but  feeding  that  passion  which  rendered 
the  name  of  Laura  ere  long  illustrious  throiighout  all  Italy.  In 
1330  he  accompanied  his  patron,  James  Colonna,  on  a  tour 
through  the  south  of  France,  to  his  bishopric  of  Lombes,  and 
again  returned  to  Avignon.  Here  his  passion  for  Laura  became 
so  violent,  he  so  constantly  followed  her,  and  was  so  unceasing 
in  his  addresses,  that  she  retired  whenever  he  appeared,  or 
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covered  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  refused  to  answer  him.  it 
was  probably  to  endeavour  to  overcome  his  unrequited  attach¬ 
ment,  that  he  soon  after  set  out  on  a  long  journey  through 
France,  Brabant,  and  part  of  Germany,  and  returned  in  1334 
to  Avignon.  But  his  love  continued  violent  as  ever,  and  Laura 
still  repulsed  his  advances,  and  again,  in  1336,  the  young  poet, 
whose  hair  had  already  become  grey  with  the  violence  of  his 
feelings,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Rome. 

On  his  arrival  at  ‘  the  eternal  city,’  Petrarch  received  an 
att'ectionate  welcome  from  his  friends  the  Colonnas : — he  had 
apartments  assigned  him  in  the  capitol,  and  received  from  every 
branch  of  that  proud  family  attentions  which,  in  those  early 
days,  were  bestowed  on  illustrious  scholars  alone.  The  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Rome  impressed  strongly  his  glowing  imagination ; 
but  unable,  it  would  seem,  to  find  rest  there,  he  quitted  it  after 
a  few  months*  residence,  and  undertook  a  long  voyage  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Europe;  and,  passing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  sailed  as  far  northward  as  Britain.  He  did  not, 
however,  visit  our  shores,  but  he  returned  to  Avignon,  vainly 
boasting  that  he  had  overcome  his  passion,  and  believing  that 
he  had.  The  following  year  his  son  John  was  born; — that  the 
mother  w  as  a  female  of  an  inferior  class,  seems  very  probable, 
for  her  name  is  unknown ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
which  Mr.  Camphell  would  throw  on  our  opinion,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  consider  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  left- 
handed  marriage ;  for  Petrarch,  when  he  mentions  this  son,  or 
the  daughter  that  was  soon  after  born,  never  alludes  to  them 
as  illegitimate.  Such  marriages,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
common,  and  they  were  easily  set  aside — it  is  therefore,  not 
unlikely  that  Petrarch,  in  despair  at  the  rejection  of  Laura,  at 
length  sought  to  turn  his  heart  away  by  the  formation  of  new 
ties.  In  our  view’  of  Petrarch  at  this  time,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  apply  our  standard  of  morals  rigidly  to  his  conduct, 
'fhe  inhabitant  of  a  city,  the  most  licentious  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  surrounded  by  friends  who,  while  they  admired  the 
poetry  of  his  homage  to  Laura,  ridiculed  its  refinement  and 
lofty  aspirations,  Petrarch  w’ould  indeed  have  been  the  first  of 
inqrvilists,  had  he  maintained  that  unstained  character  which 
Mdton,  surrounded  by  puritan  associations,  displayed.  Still, 
that  his  conduct,  neither  in  reference  to  Laura,  nor  perhaps 
toward  this  unknown  female,  was  what  his  conscience  could 
appro\e,  is  touchingly  exhibited  in  the  following  sonnet,  in 
which,  in  his  own  words,  he  ‘  pravs  for  grace.’ 
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*  My  soul  illumine,  that  it  soon  may  own 

A  new  existence,  ami  a  nobler  aim. 

And  in  that  foe  awake  the  blush  of  shame, 

Who  hath  his  snare  around  me  vainly  thrown. 

*  Eleven  circling  years  have  o’er  me  roll'd 

Since  first  I  bow’d  submissive  to  a  yoke 

Most  galling  to  the  slave  the  most  resign’d  : 

*  This  grief  unworthy  of  myself  behold  ! 

Let  holier  dreams  my  wand’ring  thoughts  invoke. 

Lord  !  of  thy  sacrifice  my  soul  remind  !* 

— One  Hundred  Sonnets,  p. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Petrarch  retired  to  Vaucluse,  ii 
l)eautiful  valley,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Avignon,  and  here 
be  purchased  a  small  cottage,  with  an  adjoining  field,  and,  with 
no  other  companions  but  his  hooks,  took  up  his  residence. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell  upon  this,  as  well  upon  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  had  taste.  From 
bis  own  acknowledgment,  Petrarch  evidently  fled  to  Vaucluse 
to  maintain,  in  solitude,  that  struggle  against  his  sinful  propen¬ 
sities  which,  in  Avignon,  he  could  not  maintain.  Whether  he 
did  best  in  thus  doing,  neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  the  writer  of 
these  pages  can  possibly  tell.  Still,  to  fly  from  admiring 
friends  and  fascinating  associations,  to  a  solitude  enlivened 
only  by  the  conversation,  at  long  intervals,  of  ^  a  swarthy  old 
‘  woman,’  and  a  few  ignorant  fishermen,  argues  a  sincere  desire 
to  act  *  as  ever  in  his  great  taskmaster’s  eyes.’ 

Vaucluse  was  not  destined  long  to  be  a  solitude.  Persons 
distinguished  both  by  rank  and  learning  came  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  France  and  Italy  to  see  tne  celebrated  poet. 
But  if  Petrarch  retired  to  Vaucluse  with  a  hermit-like  feeling, 
it  was  with  no  hermit-like  indolence  that  he  passed  his  days. 
While  here  he  undertook  a  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  epic  ‘  Africa,’  and  wrote  several  of  his  epistles.  It 
is  mentioned  by  his  biographers,  that  during  this  time  he  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  visiting  Avignon,  fearing  to  meet  Laura. 
He,  however,  did  meet  her,  and,  according  to  some,  received 
marks  of  kindness  from  her;  and  even  the  remark,  *  Petrarch, 
‘  you  are  tired  of  loving  me.’  This,  however,  seems  most 
unlikely,  for  he  always  represents  Laura  as  being  most  distant 
in  manner;  and  the  beautiful  sonnet  which  Mr.  Campbell 
gives  in  corroboration,  we  should  place  some  six  or  eight  years 
later.  Rut  while  he  continued  in  his  seclusion,  an  honor 
which  be  earnestly  wished  for,  but  which  probably  he  saw  little 
expectation  of  obtaining,  was  at  hand.  On  the  first  of  Sej)- 
tember,  1340,  Ik*  received  a  letter  from  the  Roman  senate, 
inviting  him  to  come  and  be  crowned  poet  laureate  at  Rome. 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  same  day, 
he  received  another  letter,  inviting  him  to  come  and  receive  the 
same  honor  at  Paris.  The  Italian  and  poetical  predilections 
of  Petrarch  prevailed,  as  we  might  well  suppose,  in  his  choice, 
and  he  determined  to  be  crowned  at  Rome.  Thither  he  set  out 
early  in  the  year  1341,  first  proceeding  to  Naples,  to  visit  king 
Robert  the  Good.  By  this  monarch  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors;  and  when  he  paid  his  farewell  visit,  king 
Robert,  with  a  munificence  which  reminds  us  of  the  gifts  of 
northern  sovereigns  to  the  troubadours,  took  off  his  mantle  of 
violet  velvet,  bound  with  a  girdle  of  diamonds,  and  presenting 
them  to  him,  requested  that  they  might  be  worn  on  the  day  of 
his  triumph.  Petrarch  arrived  at  Rome  early  in  April,  and 

‘  The  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  was  ushered  in  by  the  sound 
of  trunq)ets ;  and  the  people,  ever  fond  of  a  show,  came  from  all 
quarters  to  see  the  ceremony.  Twelve  youths,  selected  from  the  best 
families  of  Rome,  and  clothed  in  scarlet,  opened  the  procession, 
repeating,  as  they  went,  some  verses  composed  by  the  poet  in  honor  of 
the  Roman  people.  They  were  follow'ed  by  six  citizens  of  Rome, 
clothed  in  green,  and  bearing  crow'ns  wreathed  with  different  dowers. 
Petrarch  walked  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  after  him  came  the  senator, 
accompanied  by  the  first  men  of  the  council.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  windows  filled  with  ladies,  dressed  in 
the  most  splendid  manner,  who  showered  perfumed  winters  profusely 
on  the  poet.  He  all  the  time  wore  the  robe  that  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Naples.  When  they  reached  the  capitol,  the 
trumpets  were  silent,  and  Petrarch,  having  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  quoted  a  verse  from  Virgil,  cried  out  three  times,  ‘  Long 
live  the  Roman  people !  long  live  the  senators !  may  God  preserve 
their  liberty  !’  At  the  conclusion  of  these  w  ords,  he  knelt  before  the 
senator  Orso,  w'ho,  taking  a  crown  of  laurel  from  his  own  head,  ])laced 
it  on  that  of  Petrarch,  saying,  ‘  This  crow’n  is  the  reward  of  virtue.’ 
The  |K»et  then  repeated  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  piMiple  testified  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  a])plause,  crying, 
‘  Long  flourish  the  capitol  and  the  poet  I’  The  friends  of  Petrarch 
shed  tears  of  joy,  and  Stefano  Colonna,  his  favorite  hero,  addressed 
the  assembly  in  his  honor. 

'  The  ceremony  having  been  finished  at  the  capitol,  the  procession, 
ainiiLt  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
repaired  thence  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  Petrarch  offered  up 
his  crown  of  laurel  In'fore  the  altar.* — Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  i.  ])i). 
209—211. 

I^roin  Rome  be  proceeded  to  Pisa,  from  thence  to  Parma, 
where  the  following  incident  attests  his  wide  popularity. 

‘  Petrarch  experienced  this  sign  of  popularity  w  hen  he  w  as  at  Parma, 
from  tlie  circumstance  of  a  blind  old  man,  w’ho  had  been  a  grammar- 
^hool  master  at  Pontremoli,  arriving  at  Parma,  in  order  to  pay  his 
evotions  to  the  laureate.  The  poor  man  had  already  w’alked  to 
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Xai)les,  j^uiiled  in  lus  blindness  by  his  only  son,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  Petrarch.  The  poet  had  left  that  city  ;  but  King  Hol)ert, 
pleased  with  his  enthusiasm,  made  him  a  present  of  some  money.  The 
aged  pilgrim  returned  to  Pontremoli,  where,  being  informed  that 
Petrarch  was  at  Parma,  he  crossed  the  Ap|>eunines,  in  8j)ite  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  travelled  thither,  having  sent  before  him 
a  tolerable  copy  of  verses.  He  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  whose 
hand  he  kissed  with  devotion  and  exclamations  of  joy.  One  day, 
Wfore  many  spectators,  the  blind  man  said  to  Petrarch,  ‘  Sir,  I  have 
come  far  to  see  you.’  The  bystanders  laughed,  on  which  the  old  man 
replied,  ‘  I  appeal  to  you,  Petrarch,  whether  I  do  not  see  you  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  than  these  men  who  have  their  eyesight.’ 
Petrarch  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  consi. 
derable  present.* — lb.  pp.  218,  219. 

At  Parma  he  continued  for  some  time,  but  in  the  year  1342 
he  was  sent  to  Avignon,  as  advocate  of  the  lloman  j)eo|)lo  to 
Clement  the  Sixth,  the  new  pope,  for  the  ])urpose  of  imploring 
him  to  bring  back  the  papal  chair  to  their  city.  On  this  subject 
Petrarch  had  always  felt  strongly,  and  not  content  with  prose, 
pleadings,  he  had  recourse  to  verse  ;  but  the  pope,  althoiigli  he 
complimented  his  eloquence,  postponed,  like  his  jiredecessors, 
his  return. 

With  Petrarch  on  this  occasion,  a  celebrated  man,  though  as 
yet  scarcely  known,  was  associated,  Cola  di  Rienzo  ;  and  to  the 
eloquent  lamentation  of  the  poet  over  the  unsettled  state  of 
Italy,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  Rome,  tlie  enthusiastic 
attenqits  of  the  hiture  tribune  may  perhaps  be  attributed.  The 
indignation  of  Petrarch  at  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  cliurch 
dignitaries  at  this  period,  found  scope  in  a  work  entitled  ‘  A 
‘  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title and  Mr.  Campbell  expresses 
surprise  that  these  eighteen  letters  ‘  fulminate  as  freely  against 
‘  papal  luxury  and  corruption  as  if  they  had  been  penned  by 
‘  Luther  or  John  Knox.’  We  could  point  out  to  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  notice  a  score  of  works,  earlier  or  contemporary,  contain¬ 
ing  quite  as  vehement  fulminations.  The  case  really  is,  that 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  the  voice  of  rebuke 
and  warning  was  lifted  against  the  papal  power ;  and  so  far 
from  the  Reformation  ‘  bursting  upon  astonished  Europe,*  as  a 
writer  more  brilliant  than  well  informed,  expresses  it,  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  slow  result  of  in¬ 
fluences,  religious  and  political,  which  had  been  silently  working 
their  way  for  full  three  centuries.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
too,  that  perhaps  Petrarch  was  influenced  by  dislike  to  Avignon, 
not  to  Rome,  is  strangely  puerile.  Avignon  was  the  seat  of 
Romish  ecclesiastical  power, — for  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
were  there ;  and  surely  when  Petrarch  remarks  that  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  fishermen  have  forgotten  their  origin,  that  they 


contributions  toward  the  histoiy  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
(iiovanna,  wliose  story,  as  Mr.  Campbell  justly  says,  reminds 
us  greatly  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  cjuitted  Naples  soon 
after,  and  again  retired  to  Parma ; — in  the  following  year  its 
siege  compelled  Petrarch  to  seek  another  retreat,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  Avignon. 

At  this  period  a  change  seems  to  have  passed  over  his  mind 
in  reference  to  Laura ;  and  after  an  almost  songless  interval,  he 
again  pours  forth  the  most  ardent  homage  in  strains  of  untrans- 
lateable  beauty.  The  two  following  sonnets  are  among  the 
proofs  of  this  ;  the  first  translated  by  Mrs.  Wollaston,  the  second 
by  Mr.  Campbell. 

‘  Oh  !  what  rich  vein  to  Love  the  gold  bequeath’d 
Which  wrought  those  tresses  ?  Say,  what  thorn  so  blest 
Resign’d  to  him  its  rose  ?  what  mount  possest 
That  tender  snow,  he  now  to  life  hath  breath’d  ? 

*  Whence  sprang  the  pearls  from  whose  restraint  unsheath’d 
1  ler  words  in  weapon’d  eloquence  are  drest  ? 

Where  woke  that  beauty,  on  her  brow  confest, 

Serener  than  the  smile  o’er  heaven  enwreath’d  ? 

*  What  spheres  harmonious  that  sweet  song  inspir’d, 

Whose  melody  so  vanquishes  my  soul 

No  farther  triumph  can  it  now  contest  ? 

‘  What  wak’ning  sun  those  eyes  exalted  fir’d 
With  light  80  pure — they  war  and  peace  control, 

And  heat  and  cold  alternate  in  my  l)reast  ?’ 

— One  Hundred  Sonnets,  p.  147. 

*  Time  was  her  tresses  by  the  breathing  air 
Were  wreath’d  to  many  a  ringlet  golden  bright, 

Time  was  her  eyes  diffused  unmeasured  light, 

Though  now  their  lovely  beams  are  waxim**  rare. 

Her  face  inethought  that  in  its  blushes  shmv’d 
(’omp;ission,  her  angelic  shape  and  walk. 

Her  voice  that  seem’d  with  Heaven’s  own  speech  to  talk. 

At  these,  what  wonder  that  my  bosom  clowed  > 
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A  living  sun  she  seemed — a  spirit  of  Heaven, 

Those  charms  decline :  hut  does  my  passion  ?  No ! 

I  love  not  less — the  slackening  of  the  how 
Assuages  not  the  wound  its  shaft  has  given/ 

— Life  of  Petrarch,  pp.  3(54,  3(55. 

Mr.  Campbell  remarks  that  now  ‘the  twentieth  year  of  his 
‘  devotion  to  Laura  had  elapsed  ;  in  viewing  an  attachment  so 
‘  deep  and  permanent,  our  sympathy  begins  to  get  ahead  of  our 
‘  strict  morality.’  I'liere  is,  however,  no  necessity  that  it  should 
do  so,  since  we  think  an  easier  solution  is  at  hand  than  that 
which  views  Laura  as  yielding  at  length  to  a  misplaced  passion. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  married  life  of  Laura  was 
most  unhappy ;  while  that  her  husband  had  no  very  strong 
attachment  to  her,  perhaps  had  formed  another,  is  evident 
from  his  marrying  within  a  few  months  after  her  death.  Now 
divorces  were  of  common  occurrence  among  the  nobility  at  this 
period,  and  especially  in  Italy,  from  the  facility  of  obtaining 
paj)al  dispensations.  What,  therefore,  is  more  probable  than 
that  such  a  step  might  be  contemplated  by  Hugh  de  Sade ;  and 
that  the  hope  that  Laura  might  eventually  become  free,  should 
awaken  in  Petrarch’s  heart  all  the  eager  expectations  which  for 
so  long  a  course  of  years  he  feared  to  indulge  ?  At  this  period, 
too,  he  was  free,  for  the  mother  of  his  two  children  died  in 
1343.  Church  preferment  had  repeatedly  been  ofl'ered  liim, 
and  repeatedly  been  refused,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this,  seeing  that  immediately  after  Laura’s  death  he  entered  the 
church,  save  by  suj)posing  that  he  still  indulged  the  hope  of 
eventually  becoming  the  husband  of  his  twenty  years  loved 
mistress.  His  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  St.  Augustine, 
whom  in  an  imaginary  conversation  in  his  work  ‘  J)e  Con^ 

*  temptu  Mundil  he  represents  as  addressing  him,  is  conclusive 
testimony,  we  think,  to  Laura’s  unstained  character. 

‘  Thou  wilt  not  deny  that  the  little  good  thou  beholdest  in  me,  is 
the  work  of  her  hands.  However  undeserving  I  may  be  of  my  present 
name  and  glory,  still  I  had  not  attained  this  proud  eminence,  had  not 
she,  by  her  noble  precepts,  warmed  into  life  the  feeble  germs  of  virtue 
nature  had  implanted  within  me.  She  it  was  who  withdrew  my 
youthful  heart  from  its  associating  impurity  ;  and,  by  the  ])ower  of 
sympathy,  made  it  pant  for  the  contemplation  of  all  that  was  sublime 
— thus,  j)y  love,  changing  the  very  nature  of  the  lover.  Never  has 
the  audacious  and  sharpened  tooth  of  calumny  dared  to  lacerate  her 
spotless  fame — not  one  hath  presumed  to  breathe  his  censure  either 
upon  her  actions,  lier  words,  or  her  hH)ks  ;  w’hilst  they  who  confound 
alike  all  that  should  excite  respect,  silently  evince  their  veneration  of 
her,  by  leaving  her  in  peace.  Is  it  marvellous  that  one  so  pure,  should 
have  awakened  within  me  the  desire  of  winning  a  fame  bright  as  her 
ow’n,  w'hilst  my  youthful  aspirations  sought  no  other  recompense,  save 
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hi*r  approval,  who  alone  gave  me  pleasure  on  earth  ?  Ami  thou 
wouklst  have  me  forget  her — thou  wouldst  bid  me  love  her  less,  who, 
in  withdrawing  me  from  a  contact  with  the  multitude,  elected  herself 
my  guide  in  every  undertaking — was  the  gentle  spur  of  my  sluggish 
spirit — and  fanned  anew  into  flame  my  half  extinguished  genius.* 

— One  Hundred  Sonnets,  pp.  32,  33. 

Surely  she,  who  many  years  after  her  death  was  the  object  of 
such  grateful  remembrance,  must  have  been  well  worthy  the 
poet’s  homage. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  singular  revolution  under 
Cola  de  Kienzo  was  accomplished  at  Rome  ;  and  Petrarch, 
whose  feelings  were  always  on  the  side  of  freedom,  hastened  to 
congratulate  the  tribune,  and  celebrate  the  event  in  an  allegori¬ 
cal  poem.  But  after  events  soon  proved  that  Roman  liberty 
was  not  as  yet  to  triumj)h,  and  Petrarch  at  length  found  that 
Kienzo  was  not  the  hero  he  contemplated.  He  now  determined 
to  retire  to  Italy  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  excited  the 
hostility  of  some  of  the  papal  court,  by  his  avowed  advocacy  of 
Rienzo,  perhaps  by  liis  censures  on  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy 
at  Avignon  ;  where,  however,  he  intended  to  settle  is  not  known. 
Previously  to  (juitting  Avignon,  he  took  leave  of  Laura,  little 
thinking  that  it  would  be  their  last  meeting.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1347,  he  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence  to 
Verona. 

The  year  1348  was  memorable  throughout  all  Europe,  for  the 
eartlupiake  that  terrified  its  southern  coasts,  and  the  plague, 
w  Inch  spread  desolation  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  boundary. 
Through  all  the  ravages  of  that  fearful  pestilence  Petrarch  re¬ 
mained  unharmed,  but  Laura  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1348.  The  following  note,  written  by  his  own  hand,  in 
his  copy  of  Virgil,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan,  records  his  irreparable  loss. 

‘  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time  celebrated  in 
my  verses,  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  my  eyes  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1327»  iu  the  church  of  St.  Clara,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  1  was 
then  in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in  the 
year  1348,  this  luminary  disappeared  from  our  world.  I  was  then  at 
Verona,  ignorant  of  my  wretched  situation.  Her  chaste  and  beautiful 
iHidy  was  buried  the  same  day,  after  vespers,  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers.  Her  soul  returned  to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.  1 
have  written  this  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness,  to  retrace  the 
melancholy  remembrance  of  Lmv  great  loss.’  This  loss  convinces 
me  that  I  have  nothing  now  left  worth  living  for,  since  the  strongest 
cord  of  my  life  is  broken.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  re- 
nounce  a  world  where  my  hopes  have  been  vain  and  perishing.  It  is 
time  for  me  to  fly  from  Babylon  when  the  knot  that  bound  me  to  it  is 
untied.’— /.f/r  of  Petrarch,  vol.  i.  pp.  3r)8,  359. 
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The  death  of  Laura  seems  to  have  etiected  what  she  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  during  her  life — the  advance  of  her  lover  in 
virtue  and  religion.  Still,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  his  sorrow 
was  too  severe  to  yield  without  a  protracted  struggle.  The 
following  sonnet,  written  most  probably  soon  after,  is  very 
beautiful. 

‘  Lady  !  whose  gentle  virtues  have  obtain’d 
For  thee  a  dwelling  with  thy  IMaker  blest, 

To  sit  enthron’d  above,  in  angels’  vest 
(Whose  lustre  gold  and  purple  had  attained) : 

*  Ah  thou  !  who  here  the  most  exalted  reign’d, 

Now  thro’  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knows  each  breast. 

That  heart’s  pure  faith  and  love  thou  canst  attest. 

Which  both  my  pen  and  tears  alike  sustain’d.* 

*  Thou  knowest,  too,  my  heart  was  thine  on  earth. 

As  now  it  is  in  heav’n  ;  no  hope  was  there. 

But  to  avow  thine  eyes — its  only  shrine  : 

*  Thus  to  reward  the  strife,  which  owes  its  birth 
To  thee,  who  won  my  each  atfection’d  care, 

Pr  ay  Heav’n  to  waft  me  to  his  home  and  thine  /’ 

— One  Hundred  SonnetSy  p.  247. 

But  years  after,  Petrarch  besought  forgiveness  for  that  idol- 
atrv  which,  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  her  blessedness, 
had  well  nigh  forgotten  Him,  who  claimed  his  first  devotion. 

fhe  three  years  after  his  loss  were  spent  in  visiting  the 
various  Italian  cities,  where  he  receivt*d  the  highest  honors ; 
(hiring  his  stay  at  Padua,  he  met  tw(^  Carthusian  friars,  and 
from  them  learnt  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  his 
brother  fBierardo,  who,  some  years  before,  in  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  retired  to  the 
cloister. 

*  The  plague,  they  said,  having  got  into  the  convent  of  Montrieux, 
the  prior,  a  pious  but  timorous  man,  told  his  monks  that  flight  was  the 
only  course  w'hich  they  could  take.  (Jherardo  answered  with  courage, 
*  (io  whither  you  ])lease  !  As  for  myself,  I  w'ill  remain  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  W’hich  Heaven  has  placed  me.’  The  prior  fled  to  his  ow  n 
country,  u’here  death  soon  overtook  him.  Gherardo  remained  in  the 
convent,  where  the  ])lague  sparc'd  him,  and  left  him  alone,  after 
having  destroyed,  w  ithin  a  few  days,  thirty-four  of  the  brethren  who 
had  continued  with  him.  He  paid  them  every  service,  received  their 
last  sighs,  and  buried  them  when  death  had  taken  off  those  to  whom 
that  office  belonged.  With  only  a  dog  left  for  his  companion,  Ghe¬ 
rardo  watched  at  night  to  guard  the  house,  and  took  his  repose  by 
day.  When  the  summer  was  over,  he  went  to  a  neighb<»ring  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Carthusians,  who  enabled  him  to  restore  his  convent. 
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‘  While  the  Carthusians  were  making  this  honorable  mention  of 
Father  Gherardo,  the  prelate  cast  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  upon 
Petrarch.  ‘  I  know  not/  says  the  poet,  '  whether  my  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  but  my  heart  was  tenderly  touched.*  The  Carthusians,  at 
last  discovering  who  Petrarch  was,  saluted  him  with  congratulations. 
Petrarch  gives  an  account  of  this  interview  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
himself/ — Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

From  Padua,  Petrarch  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  its  Doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  to  whom  soon 
after  he  addressed  an  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  occasion  of  its 
war  with  Genoa.  The  remonstrance  was  unheeded,  although 
the  writer  was  complimented  for  his  deep  eloquence;  but  if 
disappointed  in  his  patriotic  aim  of  preserving  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Italian  cities,  he  received  intelligence  which  highly 
gratified  him,  in  the  restoration  of  his  family  estates,  and  his 
admission  to  the  citizenship  of  Florence,  united  to  an  invitation, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  that  he  would  reside  in  the  city  of 
his  ancestors,  and  become  the  head  of  the  projected  university. 
I^etrarch  declined  the  latter  oflier  in  a  courteous  letter,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  northward.  In  the  summer  of  1351,  he  revisited  Vau- 
chise,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most  pleasing  Latin  verses  in  its 
praise.  He  then  proceeded  to  Avignon,  where,  indignant  at 
the  even  increasing  profligacy  of  Hhe  western  Babylon,’  he  wrote 
his  seventh  eclogue.  It  seems  strange  that  this  stern  censurer 
of  the  clergy  should  have  been  invited  by  Clement  the  Sixth, 
himself  no  faultless  character,  to  become  his  secretary  ; — was  it 
on  the  principle  that  in  the  present  day  offers  lucrative  situa¬ 
tions  under  government  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ? 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  some  objections  were  made; 
Petrarch  took  the  advantage  of  them,  and  declined  the  honor, 
with  the  same  feeling,  he  says,  ‘  as  that  of  a  prisoner  when  the 
‘  gates  of  his  dungeon  are  thrown  open.’ 

On  the  accession,  soon  after,  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  to  the 
papal  chair,  Petrarch  retired  to  IMilan,  under  the  protection  of 
the  powerful  John  Visconti.  This  step  was  greatly  blamed  by 
his  friends,  for  Visconti  was  a  despot ;  and  Petrarch’s  apology 
for  his  conduct,  which,  indeed,  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  is 
little  more  than  ‘  I  could  not  help  it,’  dissatisfied  them  still 
more.  Without  apologizing  for  him,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has,  on 
the  ground  of  his  admiration  of  Visconti’s  talents,  we  think  his 
conduct  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  placing 
himself  under  the  guardianship  of  a  powerful  prince.  Petrarch 
had  evidently  excited  much  ill  will  at  Avignon,  and  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  pontiff  he  was  actually  viewed  as  a  magician  ; — while  by 
his  unwise  attacks  on  the  physicians  there,  he  had  excited  their 
bitterest  hostility ;  it  might  be  as  well  then  for  him  to  retire  to 
a  better  guarded  place  than  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  and  in 
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that  case,  the  very  reason  which  impelled  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  with  John  V^isconti,  would  be  that  which  could  not  be 
acknowledged. 

While  at  Milan  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  between 
Wnice  and  Genoa,  a  mission  which  could  not  but  have  been 
grateful  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  present, 
doubtless  to  him  beyond  all  price,  a  Greek  Homer.  At  Milan 
Petrarch  remained,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
who  entered  Italy  on  the  death  of  John  Visconti.  Petrarch, 
who  had  already  been  his  correspondent,  was  now  received  by 
Charles  with  great  respect,  and  the  enthusiastic  poet  prophesied 
that  the  independence  of  Italy  would  soon  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  a  German  Ciesar.  But  although  Charles  did  not 
fultil  the  poet’s  high  expectations,  he  ever  continued  his  warm 
friend,  and,  in  1357,  bestowed  on  him  the  rather  incongruous 
honor  of  a  count-palatine  of  the  German  empire.  Meanwhile 
he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  tran- 
(juilly  pursued  his  literary  occupations,  and  the  education  of  his 
son.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  bettimo,  he  describes  his  mode  of 
life  very  minutely ;  remarks  that  but  for  constant  occupation 
he  fears  he  should  fall  into  sin,  and  adds,  ‘  1  depend  on  the 
‘  grace  of  heaven,  without  which  I  should  infallibly  fall  as  1 
*  fell  in  former  times.  All  my  reliance  is  on  Christ.’  It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that  the  following  sonnet,  which  so 
strongly  marks  his  increased  devotional  feelings,  was  written. 

‘  Love  held  me  one-and-twenty  years  encliainM, 

His  dame  was  joy — for  hope  was  in  my  grief  ; 

For  ten  more  years  I  wept  without  relief, 

VV'^hen  Laura  with  my  heart,  to  Heav’n  attain'd. 

‘  Now  weary  grown,  my  life  I  had  arraign’d,  < 

That,  in  its  error,  check'd  (to  my  belief) 

Blest  virtue’s  seeds — now,  in  my  yellow  leaf, 

I  grieve  the  mis-spent  years,  existence  stain'd. 

‘  Alas !  it  might  have  sought  a  brighter  goal 
In  dying  troublous  thoughts,  and  winning  peace  ; 

Oh  Father  !  I  repentant  seek  thy  throne  : 

*  Thou,  in  this  temple  hast  enshrin’d  my  soul. 

Oh  bless  me  yet,  and  grant  its  safe  release ! 

Unjustified — my  sin  1  humbly  own.' 

— One  Hundred  Sonnets,  p.  25.5. 

Although  advanced  in  years,  Petrarch  was  once  more  sent  on 
a  political  mission.  It  was  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  John, 
King  of  France,  on  the  termination  of  his  captivity  in  England. 
On  his  return  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  made  that  republic 
a  noble  present,  tnat  of  his  library,  his  son,  to  whom  probably 
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he  might  once  have  thought  of  bequeathing  it,  having  grown 
up  a  profligate  young  man,  and  dying  ere  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-third  year.  From  his  daughter  Francesca,  he,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  much  comfort ;  she  attended  her  illustrious  father  in  his 
latter  years,  and  after  her  marriage  he  resided  near  her.  From 
the  year  1371,  Petrarch’s  health  began  to  decline;  his  death, 
however,  did  not  take  place  until  the  night  of  the  1 8tli  of  .1  une, 
1374.  On  the  following  morning  his  servants  went  into  his 
library  to  call  him  as  usual,  and  found  him  sitting  with  his  head 
reclining  on  a  book.  They  were  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  but 
perceiving  no  motion,  they  approached,  and  found  that  he  was 
dead.  The  following  sonnet,  believed  to  be  the  last  he  ever 
wrote,  forms  the  best  conclusion  to  his  life. 

‘  I  mourn  the  wasted  life  I  had  begun 
In  loving  thaty  was  doom'd  alas  !  to  die  ; 

Whilst  vain  the  wings  Heav’n  gave,  that  I  might  fly. 

And  soaring— leave  the  track  1  nobly  won. 

‘  Oh  Thou !  invisible  !  immortal  one  ! 

Who  seest  the  grief  my  spirit  should  defy  ; 

Oh  !  that  thy  grace  my  weakness  may  supply. 

Support  the  soul  that  knows  not  ill  to  shun. 

‘  Tho*  war  and  tempest  mark  my  earthly  course, 

Oh  !  let  a  peaceful  haven  greet  its  close — 

Tho*  vain  my  life — a  Christian  let  me  die ! 

‘  Thou  knowst  thou  art  alone  my  soul’s  resource. 

Oh  guard  the  life  thy  mercy  yet  bestows. 

And  when  in  death,  thine  aid  do  not  deny !’ — Ib.  p.  257. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  when 
full  five  centuries  have  ratified  the  claim,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  demand  for  Francis  Petrarch  a  high 
place  among  the  poets  of  Europe.  Still,  although  that  place 
nas  been  conceded  to  him  by  universal  assent,  there  are  not 
wanting  critics  who  view  him  us  a  poet  of  the  imagination 
rather  than  of  the  heart,  and  who  characterize  liis  life-long 
devotion  to  Laura  as  an  extravagance  almost  bordering  upon 
insanity.  Such  opinions,  we  think,  may  be  traced  to  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  Not  bound  as  now  in  a  sevenfold  chain  of 
cold  conventionalities,  men  then  felt  vehemently,  and  acted  with 
an  impulse  to  which  modern  times  afford  no  parallel.  Is  it, 
indeed,  so  very  strange  that  in  an  age  \vheu  men  rushed  with 
ovennastering  enthusiasm  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land,  that  a 
sparkle  of  the  same  enthusiasm  should  lend  itself  to  other 
objects?  We  can  distinctly  perceive  its  traces  in  the  eager 
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lievotioii  with  which  the  young  scholar  pledged  his  wlude  life 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  led  him  to  spend  thirteen 
years,  as  John  of  Salisbury  informs  us,  in  merely  initiatory 
studies,  and  to  call  it  ‘  paradise — which  sent  a  host  of  students 
to  besiege  the  desolate  habitation  of  Abelard,  axe  in  hand,  de¬ 
manding  leave  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  build  a  rude  dwelling, 
that  under  it  they  might  listen  to  his  voice ;  that  sent  crowds  in 
the  following  century  on  long  and  painful  pilgrimage  to  listen 
to  Peter  Lombard,  or  to  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  St. 
Tliomas  Aquinas.  Surely  if  the  canon  law  and  dialectics 
could  awaken  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the  young  and 
ardent,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young  poet’s  ladye-love  might 
well  awaken  a  yet  deeper  feeling.  Thus,  viewed  in  reference  to 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  chivalry  with  its  most 
devoted  ‘  hommaye  anx  dames,*  is  natural  enough. 

Put  however  devoted  the  services  of  the  knights  of  northern 
Kurope  might  appear,  they  were  left  far  behind  by  those  of  the 
south  ;  and  beyond  even  these,  were  the  extravagances  of  the 
troubadours.  Now  we  must  remember  that  Petrarch  was  the 
nursling  of  these,  and  to  the  reader  ac(|uainted  with  their 
poems,  the  most  far-fetched  of  Petrarch’s  concetti  are  natural, 
in  comparison  with  their  extravagant  fancies,  while  their  prof¬ 
fers  of  eternal  devotion  to  their  chosen  ladies  border  upon  pro¬ 
faneness.  In  the  present  day,  were  a  w  riter  gifted  like  Petrarch 
to  arise,  and  to  possess,  as  very  likely  he  might,  as  devoted  an 
attachment  to  his  ladye-love,  his  constant  dwelling  on  her  per¬ 
fections  would  be  a  fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  those  critics 
w  hose  inverted  vision  dwells  on  defects  and  passes  over  beau¬ 
ties  ;  but  to  the  readers  of  Petrarch’s  days  (and  critics  there 
were  none)  his  homage  to  Laura  awakened  their  sympathy  and 
their  love.  Little  more  than  a  century  before,  a  troubadour, 
Geoffry  Rudel,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  portrait  of  an  un¬ 
known  beauty — he  gazed  on  it,  he  dwelt  on  it  for  years,  until 
his  health  sunk,  ana  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  Just  then  he 
learnt  that  the  original  of  the  portrait  was  a  noble  damsel,  the 
lady  of  Tripoly.  Sick  as  he  wa.s,  he  immediately  set  sail  to  that 
port,  and  he  was  carried  ashore  just  on  the  point  of  death.  The 
noble  lady,  hearing  his  sad  story,  hastened  to  the  shore,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand.  He  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  on  the 
beauty  he  had  come  so  far  to  behold,  thanked  her,  and  expired. 
This  tale,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  susceptible  age,  and  the  mournful 
fate  of  the  young  troubadour  and  the  fair  lady  of  Tripoly 
became  the  subject  of  many  a  lay,  sung  and  listened  to  with 
interest  in  the  days  of  Petrarch.  Could  the  homage  of  Petrarch, 
then,  to  the  living,  well-known  Laura,  seem  so  strange  to  them  ? 
And  then  the  love  which  followed  her  to  h<*aven  appealed 
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strongly  to  the  religious  sympathies  of  a  devout  though  super¬ 
stitious  age,  and  thus  not  only  comparatively  monil  England, 
but  licentious  Italy,  and  profligate  Provence,  joined  in  admiring 
homage  to  that  poet  who  first  combined  love  and  religion  in 
close  and  harmonious  union. 

The  high  station  which  Petrarch,  as  a  poet,  has  maintained 
for  so  long  a  period,  while  all  his  otlier  works  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  is  ])roof  of  his  real  merit.  Although  the  character  of 
Europe  is  so  altered,  he  is  still  the  great  exemplar  of  modern 
amatory  poetry,  and  his  sonnets  are  the  streams  from  whence 
every  lofty  and  pure-minded  young  ])oet  has  drank  inspiration. 
Who  may  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  PLurope  at  large 
has  received  from  the  influence  of  Petrarch  on  her  literature  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  lofty  thoughts,  the  noble  aspirations,  which 
have  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  susceptible 
by  his  exquisite  numbers? 

With  Mr.  CampbeH’s  life  of  Petrarch  we  can  scarcely  express 
ourselves  pleased.  The  information  respecting  Italy  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  its 
history,  but  to  others,  it  can  only  serve  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  work.  There  is  a  sarcasm,  too,  about  many  of  his  remarks 
which  detracts  seriously  from  the  interest  we  might  otherwise 
feel ;  and  the  scoffing  manner  in  which  such  solemn  subjects  as 
the  duration  of  future  j)unishment  and  the  ‘  beatific  vision,’  are 
alluded  to,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste.  Still  there 
are  nassages  replete  with  eloquence,  when  Mr.  Campbell  turns 
his  back  on  politics  and  religion,  and  keeps  to  poetry  alone. 
With  the  ‘Hundred  Sonnets’  of  Mrs.  Wollaston  we  have  been 
greatly  pleased ;  the  translation  is  astonishingly  close,  and 
trammelled  as  the  writer  has  been  by  adhering  to  Petrarch’s  rigid 
versification,  we  are  astonished  still  more  at  it.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  regret  that  she  has  done  so,  since  by  allowing 
herself  a  greater  variety  of  rhyme,  she  would  have  succeeded, 
we  think,  in  transfusing  somew  hat  more  of  Petrarch’s  sweetness 
of  diction  into  them.  W’e  thank  Mrs.  W^ollaston  heartily  for 
what  w'e  are  sure  has  been  to  her  a  labor  of  love,  and  fully 
sympathize  in  her  desire  ‘  to  awaken  in  the  present  age  a  fervent 
‘  admiration  and  resnect  for  the  man,  who  by  his  works  has  shed 
‘  an  unquenchtnl  and  unquenchable  lustre  upon  that  which  has 
passed  away,  and  who  we  sincerely  believe  to  have  exercised 

a  most  important  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  whole  civi¬ 
lized  world. 
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III.  and  IV.  up.  912  and  ({jO.  Knight.  liondon. 

^PIIESE  volumes  include  the  history  of  our  country  from  the 
^  death  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  the  Second  :  the  first 
contains  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and  treats  of  a  portion  of  our 
history  which  is  still  looked  at  by  all  classes  with  equal  interest, 
though  perhaps  with  somewhat  different  feelings. 

In  our  notice  of  a  former  volume  we  confined  our  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  condition  and  improve¬ 
ment  ol*  tlie  people ;  because  one  cliief  use  of  history  consists  in 
the  exemplilication  of  the  effects  w  hich  government  produces  on 
the  })rosj)ects,  advancement,  and  happiness  of  mankind;  and 
because  we  leel  a  disinclination  to  w  ade  through  scenes  of  war, 
and  bloodshed,  and  bad  faith,  and  persecution  ;  and  to  linger 
amongst  causes  evil  in  themselves,  though  haj)pily  for  man 
they  liave  resulted,  and  doubtless  will  result,  in  good. 

The  history  of  the  Stuarts  forms,  however,  an  exception  to 
our  rule.  Tlie  disorders  of  their  times  were  not  occasioned  by 
foreign  wars  lor  useless  aggrandisement;  nor  by  national  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe ;  but  by  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  assertion  of  the  common  rights  of  man,  and  of  those 
great  principles  on  which  alone  a  nation  should  be  governed. 
A  glance,  then,  at  the  general  features  of  the  time,  with  an 
occasional  illustration  of  character  or  motive,  is  w  hat  we  intend 
to  give. 

The  war  of  extermination,  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
l.ancaster,  had  extirpated  the  greater  number  of  the  liigh 
nobility  of  England  ;  and  the  firm  and  depressing  policy  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  reduc(*d  the  remainder  to  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  subjection.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vnghth  the 
royal  j)rerogative  was  triumphant — the  hyp(‘rbole  of  Salmasius, 
that  the  ]>eo|)le  of  E^ngland  ])layed  with  the  heads  of  kings  as 
though  they  were  tennis  balls,  was  almost  literally  true  as 
applied  to  Henry  and  the  heads  of  his  nobility.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  though  this  expensive  taste  was  more  sparingly 
indulged,  the  prestige  of  royalty  remained ;  the  nobles  were 
subse  rvient,  and  the  people,  though  they  began  to  understand 
their  rights,  were  equally  afraid  to  assert  them.  The  state  of 
atlairs  as  regarded  domestic  ])lots  and  disturbances,  and  the 
necessary  direction  and  emplovmcnt  of  the  ])ul)lic  mind,  in  re- 
jielling  t<)reign  aggression,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
king<loin,  ujion  which  all  other  things  depended,  prevented  the 
|)eople  from  inquiring  too  nicely  into  the  state  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  defend,  and  not 
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to  scnitirii/.c.  Nevertheless  the  sense  of  right  and  the  S|)irit  ot 
iiHjuiry  were  alive,  though  not  in  active  exercise  ;  and  it  is 
hiohly  prohahle  that  had  not  the  person  and  government  of 
hdi/.al)eth  been  endeared  to  the  nation  by  the  risks  which 
l)oth  encountered,  the  eonnuencenient  of  the  great  drama 
which  was  afterwards  acted  out,  might  have  been  considerably 
antedated. 

\\  lien  the  sceptre  desttended  to  the  hands  of  James  the  case 
was  greatly  altered ;  and,  as  in  the  instance  of  Elizabeth,  the 
personal  (pialities  and  character  of  the  sovereign  would  prob- 
ablv  have  longer  deferred  the  crisis,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principles  and  characters  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First  did  greatly  accelerate  its  apjiroach.  Perhaps  of 
all  men  living,  Janies  the  First  was  the  least  adapted  for 
the  times  on  which  he  fell.  With  his  high  pretensions,  his 
claims  to  divine  right  and  unlimited  prerogative,  coujiled  with 
an  imbecility  of  mind  and  body  which  rendered  them,  in  him, 
not  dreadful  but  contemptible ;  governing  not  by  rectitude  and 
wisdom,  but  by  insincerity  and  craft ;  while  his  dread  of  war, 
amounting  to  personal  cowardice,  and  the  consecpiently  pacific 
state  of  the  kingdom  in  his  reign,  afforded  anijile  leisure  to  the 
awakening  jicojile  to  scrutinize  his  pretensions,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  juit  forth  their  own. 

'flu*  Puritans  were  jiarticularly  obnoxious  to  James;  not 
<mly  his  juincijiles,  if  his  predilections  may  deserve  so  good 
a  name,  but  his  very  tastes  and  habits  must  have  led  him 
to  detest  and  fear  them.  We  have  already  sjioken  of  his 
monarchical  doctrines,  and  he  considered  the  Puritans  to  be 
the  (‘iKunies  of  monarchy,  lie  had  IxTonie  Arniinian  in  his 
<*rei*d,  and  of  course  the  state  bishops  had  become  so  too:  the 
Puritans  wen*  almost  to  a  man  Calvinistic.  The  Arminians  ol 
tilt*  day  were*  the  frit'iuls  ot' arbitrary  power;  the  Puritans  were 
anything  but  this.  James  was  a  profane  swearer  and  a  drunk- 
artl,  t»>  say  nothing  of  other  vices,  which  with  some  show  ol 
justict*  have  been  imputed  to  him,  and  he  naturally  hated  men 
whose*  o|>init)ns,  ayt*,  and  whose  lives  as  well,  were  a  constant 
condenmation  of  his  own.  At  the  same  time  it  may  safely  be 
conc(*tled,  that  the  treatment  which  James  had  met  with  from 
the  th)minant  and  intolerant  church  party  in  Scotland  had 
probably  tendt*d  to  increase  his  jucdilection  for  the  form  of 
church  government  established  in  haigland,  over  which,  bv 
means  <»!  his  acknowl(*dged  supremacy,  and  through  the  medium 
ol  its  suj||)lt‘  hierarchy,  he  could  exercise  an  almost  unlimited 
contiol.  I  bat  lu*  should  make  common  cause  with  those  who 
M.)  gi.itclully  ri'paid  Ins  favors,  was  natural  enough  ;  nor  did  he 
can*  how  high  they  carried  their  |)retensions,  provided  only  thev 
were  Mibsi'i  vient  to  his  own.  The  visible  and  apostolic  (diurch 
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— that  is,  Laud  iiiid  ILincroft — iniglit  excoinniunicate,  and  tine, 
and  mutilate,  provided  that  the  power  so  acquired  was  held  in 
trust  for  him.  Whatever  tended  toenervate  or  dismay  the  minds  of 
men  was  useful  to  the  sovereign  wlio  sought  to  govern  l>y  virtue 
of  iiiliereiit  right  instead  of  delegated  power,  by  prerogative  and 
not  by  law. 

If  may  be,  too,  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  was  a  self-deceiver; 
it  is  certain  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  abilities  for  govern- 
nuMit,  and  at  least  as  much  upon  his  orthodoxy :  and  that  more 
than  one  calamity  of  the  most  revolting  kind  was  the  direct 
result  of  his  spiritual  complacency.. 

In  Kill,  he  signalized  both  his  orthodoxy,  and,  what  in  all 
probability  he  valued  quite  as  highly,  his  jioleniical  skill,  in  the 
controversy  w  hich  he  set  on  foot  against  Conrad  Vorstius,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  divine,  who  had  ])ublished  a  work  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  in  which  the  king  disco¬ 
vered  a  great  number  of  what  he  chose  to  call  ‘damnable  here- 
‘  sies.’  The  Dutch  declining  at  his  request  (made  through  his 
ambassador  Winwood)  to  remove  Vorstius  from  the  jirofessor- 
ship  of  divinitv  at  Leyden,  James  transmitted  to  them  an 
admonition  in  liis  own  hand  writing,  in  which  he  ‘  bade  them 
‘  remember  that  the  King  of  England  w  as  defender  of  the  faith, 
‘  and  that  it  would  be  in  his  conqietency,  in  union  with  other 
‘  foreign  churches,  to  extinguish  and  remand  to  hell  those 
‘  abominable  heresies.’  He  told  them  that  this  wretched  Vor¬ 
stius  deserved  (o  hr  burned  alive,  as  much  as  any  heretic  that 
had  ever  suffered.  He  left  it  to  their  Christian  wisdom  to  burn 
him  or  not,  but  as  to  allowing  him  upon  any  defence  or  abne¬ 
gation  to  teach  ami  jireach,  it  was  a  thing  so  abominable  that 
he  assiiri'd  himself  it  would  never  enter  into  any  of  their 
‘  tlunights.’  To  all  this  the  Hollanders  returned  a  very  cool 
and  evasive  answer.  Then  James  entered  a  public  protest 
against  the  heresies  of  Vorstius,  and  informed  the  States  that 
they  must  either  give  up  their  divinity  professor,  or  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Ibigland.  Afterwards  he  publisluMl  a 
work  in  I’rench  of  his  ow  n  composing,  entitled  a  ‘  l)eclaration 
‘  against  V  orstius.’  The  result  was.  that  the  Gomarists  (Calvin¬ 
ists)  joining  with  him,  Vorstius  w'as  dejirived  of  his  jirofessor- 
shij),  and  exjielled  from  Ia‘ydeii.  The  Synod  of  Dort  gave 
Judgment  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  |)er|)etual 
banishment.  Seven  hundred  fatnllies  w  ho  held  his  tenets  shared 
his  fati*.  After  wandering  for  years  in  terror  for  his  life,  he  and 
the  other  (‘\il(‘s  were  offered  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Dukt‘  of  Holstein,  where  he  died  in  K)‘22.  'fliese  were  the 
tiiumphs  in  which  James  d(‘lighted.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
h()wever,  he  rekindled  the  fires  of  martyrdom  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  was  the  last  king  of  England  who  signed  the  writ 
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‘  de  haeretico  coniburendo/  One  Bartholomew  Legate,  who  is 
described  as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic,  was  aj)prehended  and 
examined  by  the  king  and  some  of  the  bishops,  afterwards  tried 
before  the  Consistory  Court,  condemned,  and  burned  in  Smith- 
field,  March  18,  1612.  On  the  1 1th  of  April  following,  Edward 
Wightman,  convicted  of  heresy,  was  burned  at  Litchfield — the 
poor  creature  was  a  lunatic,  who  fancied  himself  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ‘  Another  victim  was  ready,  but  the  lawyers  began  to 

*  (piestion  whether  the  proceedings  were  strictly  legal,  and  the 
‘  bishops  to  doubt '  (not  whether  they  were  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  but)  ‘  whether  they  were  useful  to  their 

*  Church  r — Vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  at  least  imj)artial  in  his  bigotry ;  if  he 
hanged  the  Catholic,  he  also  burned  the  Protestant  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  receive  as  truth  what  he  denounced  as  falsehood.  Not 
so  .lames;  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  general  character,  he 
persiHuted  only  in  what  he  thought  the  safe  direction.  His 
clemency  to  the  Catholics  is  supj)osed  to  have  arisen  from  fear 
of  provoking  too  far  so  ])Owerful  and  unscrupulous  a  body, 
especially  after  he  had  experienced  of  what  they  were  capable 
on  the  discovery  of  the  powder  plot.  Whether  he  was  still 
further  inclined  to  please  them  on  account  of  his  (iueen  Anne 
of  Denmark,  who  was  a  devoted  and  bigoted  Catholic,  must 
now  be  left  to  conjecture  ;  that  she  had  not  much  influence 
over  him  appears  from  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Huekingham,  recpiesting  his  interference  with  James  in  favor  of 
Sir  \\  alter  Ualeigh;  wliich  letter,  as  it  is  a  curious  composition, 
and  d  oes  credit  to  her  feelings,  we  shall  insert. 


‘  Anna  H. 

*  My  kind  Dng,* 

‘It  I  have  any  power  (w  credit  with  yon,  1  pray  you  let  me  have  a 
trial!  of  it  at  this  time,  in  dealing  sinctrely  and  earnest Iv  with  tin* 
king,  that  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh’s  life  may  not  i)e  called  in  (jiiestimi.  If 
y<ai  do  it  so  that  y'  sticcess  may  answer  my  expectation,  assure  your- 
self  that  1  will  take  it  extraordinary  kindly  at  yonr  hands,  and  rest  om* 
that  wisheth  yon  well,  and  desires  yon  to  eontinne  still,  as  von  have 
been,  a  true  servant  to  yonr  master. 

•  To  y”  Manpiiss  of  Buckingham.* 

I  he  applii'iition  was  nnsni'cessful,  but  the  writer  of  the  lt‘tter 
is  not,  tln  relort*,  the  less  to  be  honor(*d  for  making  it.  Th^‘ 
histoiy  <>t  the  latt<‘r  days  of  that  gr(*at  but  somewhat  unserupu- 


1  liv  n  nih  r  is  pmhaMy  aware  that  Ihiekinijliain  in  his  letters  to  the  kin" 
^nl>scr»hes  himself*  Vonr  slave  ami  dog.’ 
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Ions  man,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  character  and 
government  of  James. 

Idle  principal  objects  of  the  king  appear  to  have  been  to 
unite  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  to  put  down  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  to  suppress  the  Puritans;  to  conciliate 
the  ( 'atholics ;  to  make  Ireland  protestant  and  Scotland  epis- 
coj)al ;  and  to  ally  his  family  with  Spain.  In  each  and  all  of 
which  he  failed. 

During  his  reign  the  Catholics  were  sometimes  treated  with 
rigor,  sometimes  with  indulgence ;  they  complained  loudly,  but 
after  ail  they  were  better  used  than  the  Puritans.  The  latter 
were  unceasingly  and  progressively  oppressed.  Even  the 
judges  had  been  induced  to  sanction  the  |)roceedings  of  the 
High  Commission  Court  against  them,  declaring  that  the  king 
had  the  right  of  making  orders  and  constitutions  for  the  ch*rgy, 
and  ofdejiriving  them  if  they  disobeyed;  and  that  to  p(*tition 
against  such  jiroceedings  w  as  high  treason :  and  the  Puritan 
ministers  were  not  only  deprived,  but  were  moreover  forbidden 
to  worship  in  their  own  way  ;  so  that  at  the  death  of  James, 

‘  contempt,  disgust,  and  the  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  the 
‘  persecutions  they  underwent,  converted  the  Puritans  gen(?rally, 

‘  before  the  close  of  his  reign,  into  zealots  for  a  reformation  in 
‘  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  497. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  nation  that  the  grand  attempt  uiion 
its  liberties  was  made  by  such  a  man  as  Charles  the  First;  had 
his  mind  been  as  powerful  and  acute,  and  his  moral  strength  as 
great,  as  his  will  was  arbitrary  and  his  conscience  snj>ple,  it 
might  have  gone  ill  with  us ;  but  fortunately,  he  often  feared  to 
carry  out  his  own  designs,  and,  when  he  was  engaged  too  far, 
h(‘  sought  to  retrace  his  course  by  tortuous  and  discreditable 
ways,  or  to  explain  away  his  intentions  by  ])revarications  and 
double  meanings  ;  or  to  disguise  them  by  solemn  assertions  and 
apj)eals  to  heaven,  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  w  hich  not  only  he, 
but  all  about  him,  were  perfectly  aware.  Cold,  proud,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  insincere  by  nature ;  indebted  to  his  education  under 
his  father  for  his  notions  of  kingcraft  and  high  prerogative,  and, 
as  aj)|)ears  to  us,  to  the  lessons  of  his  friend  and  tutor  Bucking¬ 
ham,  for  a  boldness  and  rashness  in  action,  w  hich  were  not  (piite 
hisow  n,and  in  w  hich, therefore,  hedid  notalw  ayspersevere,though 
his  natural  obstinacy  sometimes  came  to  his  assistance  or  covered 
his  retreat :  that  these  (jualities  when  taken  as  a  whole  would 
make  |)recis(‘ly  the  kind  of  man  who  would  follow*  tin*  course 
that  was  |mrsued  by  Charles  the  First,  and  much  in  the  same 
manner,  may  perhaps  in  some  (h‘gree  be  made  apparent  by  tlie 
slight  sketch  of  his  proceedings  w  hich  we  are  about  to  give. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  esti- 
mable  c|nnlities  of  (^harles  ;  but  we  must  just  remark,  that  the 
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ihinff,  was  obsolete,  that  Laud  and  Stratford  proceeded  to  per¬ 
petrate  that  series  of  enormities  which  finally  consigned  tlieni 
to  the  block. 

Charles,  like  his  father,  favored  popery  more  than  Puritan¬ 
ism  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  was  the  friend  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  Puritans,  of  course,  hated  it;  yet  not 
more  than  that  illustrious  band  among  the  commons  who  were 
styh  d  the  Patriots,  though  ])robably  for  different  reasons  ;  the 
latter  opposing  it  chiefly  on  j)olitical,  the  former  on  religious 
grounds,  although  the  line  between  them  can  scarcely  be  drawn 
with  such  distinctness  as  to  j)lace  the  individuals  of  the  two 
parties  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  all  probability  there  were 
many  in  both  |)arties,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  enlightened 
t(»o,  who  carried  on  the  war  against  it  on  both  accounts.  We 
think  the  following  remarks,  as  aj)plying  to  the  two  parties,  are 
much  to  the  purpose. 

‘  Now  the  circuinstanccs  which  were  peculiar  to  England — and 
among  the  very  most  important  of  these  must  be  classed  that  already 
mentioned,  of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  being  amalgamated  with  the 
burgesses  by  sitting  together  in  the  same  chamber — ^^joined  to  those 
above  specified,  which  were  common  to  her  with  other  European 
countries,  liad,  about  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  our  history, 
added  much  boldness  not  only  to  the  thouglits,  but  to  the  bearing  of 
the  Commons  of  England.  For  we  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that 
for  a  long  time  after  the  English  Commons  had  assumed  considerable 
boldness  of  ideas  and  firmness  of  pur])ose,  their  demeanor  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  extreme  deference  and  timidity.  The  bearing,  again,  of 
the  high  aristocracy  in  the  upper  house  was  marked  by  a  corresponding 
haughtiness.  .  .  .  There  is  one  leading  trait  in  the  a.s])ect  of  this 

age  that  we  must  notice  before  we  (piit  this  part  of  our  subject.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  ])robahle  effect  of  putting  the  Jlihle  into 
the  hands  of  the  bialy  <>f  the  peoj>le.  They  were  commanded  to  be, 
they  professed  to  be,  Christians.  They  diligently  read,  and  mucli  pon¬ 
dered  on,  the  prece])ts  of  the  Christian  morality.  In  being  i)rdered  to 
he  C’hristians,  they  were  ordered  t(»  take  these  as  their  rule  of  life. 
Tliey  did  so  take  them,  to  the  best  (that  is  to  say)  of  their  comprehen- 
simi  and  knowledge  of  them.  They  then  turned  their  eyes  to  those 
wlio  were  their  worldly  sujieriors — whose  power  and  wealth  made  them 
he  hM»ked  up  t()  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  They  lo<>ked,  as  far  as 
they  were  permitted,  into  the  palaces  of  tlieir  princes  and  the  lialls  of 
their  nobles;  and  they  beheld  many  things  there  whicli  were  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  commands  ()f  that  book  wliich,  they  believed,  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  which  was  intended  alike  for  the  rich  and 
the  po(»r,  for  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant  in  his  hut. 
'riiey  were  convinced  that  a  court  which  acted  iu  a  manner  so  con¬ 
trary  t(»  the  precepts  of  their  cherishi*d  religion,  and  a  church  which 
uas  the  t<HU  of  tljat  court,  must  he  had,  and  ought  to  be  put  down. 
And  they  went  about  the  work  of  putting  them  dcovn  with  a  mixture 
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of  enthusiasm  and  coolness,  of  ability,  energy,  and  courage,  which  has 
never  yet  been  displayed  in  an  equal  degree  hy  any  body  of  men  iu 
any  a«'e  and  any  country.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  revolution  which  we 
are  almiit  to  trace  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  religious  one.  It 
was  also  a  political  revolution,  but  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  a 
religious  people,  in  a  religious  age.’ — Ib.  pp.  499,  500. 


We  direct  attention  to  the  above  remarks  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  showing,  tirst,  the  causes  which  produced  the  men 
of  what  Clarendon,  <kc.,  call  the  ‘grand  rebellion;’  and, 
secondly,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  j)utting  down  such  men  as 
tlu'se  bv  vaunts  of  high  prerogative,  or  by  cajolery  and  fraud. 

The  alternations  of  violence  and  chicanery  by  which  the  king 
endeavored  to  carry  through  his  own  designs,  or  to  defeat  the 
measur(‘s  of  his  parliament,  sutiiciently  mark  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  kind  of  judicial  blindness  to  which  he  was 
delivered.  Never  was  the  maxim  of  the  heathen  poet,  ‘  (iuem 
‘  l)i‘us  vult  perdere  prius  dementat,’  more  fully  exemj)lified. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  .some  degree  of  truth,  that  hesutiered 
for  the  faults  of  others,  and  that  the  sins  of  his  predecessors 
wt*re  visited  on  him.  Yet  it  is  eqiially  true,  that  lead  he  met 
the  spirit  of  his  times  in  a  manly,  ingenuous,  and  confiding  tem- 
pt'r,  th(‘  turn  and  color  of  his  fate  would  have  been  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  If,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  wisdom  of  a  king  is  sliown 
by  the  selection  of  wise  counsidlors,  it  argues  little  in  favor  of 
Charles  the  First  that  he  surrounded  the  throne  with  such  men 


as  Buckingham,  Laud,  and  Stratford.  The  violent  proceedings 
of  th(*  two  latter,  the  one  in  political,  the  other  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  disgusted  and  alarmed  all  classes.  Ireland,  it  is  true, 
was  partially  (piieted  for  the  time  by  the  tyrannical  government 
of  Strafl()rd ;  but  Sc<^tland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  driven 
into  general  insurrection  by  the  intolerance  of  l.aud  ;  while  the 
best  nuMi  in  khigland,  seeing  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
rapidly  disapp(‘aring,  were  beginning  to  seek  in  the  luwv  world 
for  the  fr(*edoin  which  was  denied  to  them  in  this;  till,  with  a 
refinement  of  despotism  w  orthy  of  the  w  orst  governments  of  the 
east,  they  wvvo.  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  lest  they  should 
escape  their  tyrants. 

With  the  ineeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  halcyon  days 
of  prerogative  were  ended,  and  the  struggle  between  the  king 
ami  tlu‘  nation  comnumced  in  earnest.  \\  e  must  restrict  our- 


stdves  to  the  citation  of  a  few  facts  as  exemplifying  the  faint 
outline  of  the  character  of  CharU‘S  which  W’e  have  endeavored  to 


j)ortray. 

Not  salistit'd  with  assuming  unlimited  prerogative  for  him¬ 
self,  lu'  (h‘t(‘i mim'd  that  no  one  acting  under  his  orders  should 
be  called  to  account  for  their  misdeeds;  and  told  the  house  that 
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none  of  his  servants  should  be  responsible  to  any  but  bimself, 
and  that  the  bold  proceedings  of  the  last  parliament  should 
never  be  submitted  to  again. 

The  judges  had  denied  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  per¬ 
sons  imj)risoned  by  the  king,  so  that  he  might  sei/e  and  im¬ 
prison  any  who  displeased  him  for  as  long  a  term  as  he  pleased. 
The  flagrant  case  of  Sir  John  Kliot  had  shown  in  what  manner 
this  ])ow(‘r  might  be  used,  and  of  what  Charles  was  capable. 
Not  satisfied  with  committing  Sir  John  to  the  Tower  for  words 
spoken  in  ])arliament,  he  detained  him  there,  notwithstanding 
the  inroad  which  his  imprisonment  in  an  unhealthy  atmosj)here 
was  making  on  his  constitution,  till  he  died;  and  still  un¬ 


satiated  with  this  revenge,  lu*  had  the  barbarity  to  refuse  the 
[)etition  of  Lady  Kliot,  begging  that  the  body  of  Sir  John  might 
be  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  (\)rnwall ;  and  as  if  to  convey 


his  refusal  with  every  possible  circumstance  of  offensive  criudty, 
he  wrote  on  the  ])etition  with  his  own  hand,  ‘  Let  the  body  of 
‘  Sir  John  Eliot  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  j)arish  in  which 


‘  he  died  ’ — and  it  was  so  buried. 


The  atrocities  which  he 


countenanced  in  Laud  and  Strafford  need  not  be  enumerated. 


It  was  not,  however,  the  active  tyranny  of  Charles,  nor  the 
fact  of  his  having  governed  while  he  could  without  law  and 
contrary  to  justice,  that  rendered  the  breach  between  him  and 
his  subjects  irremediable.  After  the  deaths  of  Huckingham, 
Laud,  and  Strafford,  who  in  all  probability  were  answerable  for 
the  major  part  of  his  misdeeds  during  their  lives,  and  also  after 
he  had  learned  by  stern  exj)erience  that  there  was  a  power  able 
and  willing  to  control  his  own,  his  former  oflences  would  have 
been  forgotten,  and  he  might  have  been  reinstated  in  all  his 
j)roper  and  legitimate  authority,  had  not  his  own  duplicity 
prevented.  Of  this  the  nation  and  ])arliament  had  had  frecpient 
proofs — but  they  had  yet  to  learn  that  no  reverses  could  bind 
the  monarch  to  a  candid  and  honorable  course.  When  after  a 


hard  struggle  with  his  parliament,  he  had  agreed  to  |)ass  the 
bill  of  rights,  he  endeavored  meanly  to  evade  its  power  by  his 
manner  of  accepting  it;  and  it  was  not  till  he  saw  that  no  sub¬ 
sidies  would  be  granted  unless  the  bill  was  fully  passed,  that  he 
gave  his  assent  in  the  binding  form  of  words;  and  then  caused 
loOO  co])ies  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  and  published,  with  his 
first  evasive  reply  attached. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  at  a  su])sec|ucnt  period  his  conduct 
is  thus  described  by  the  historian  May. 

*  Many  good  men  were  sorry  that  the  king’s  actions  agre€*d  no  better 
with  his  W’ord — that  he  openly  professed  before  God,  with  horrid 
injprecations,  that  he  endeavored  nothing  so  much  as  the  preservation 
of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  rooting  out  of  iwpery ;  yet,  in  the 
meantime,  underhand,  he  promised  the  Irish  rebels  an  abrogation  of 
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the  laws  against  them,  which  was  contrary  to  his  late  expressed  pro. 
mist's  in  these  words,  ^  I  will  never  abrogate  the  laws  against  j)apists.’ 
And  again  he  said,  ‘  I  abhor  to  think  of  bringing  foreign  soldiers  into 
the  kingdom  and  yet  he  solicited  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  French, 
(he  Danes,  and  the  very  Irish  for  assistance.’ 

When  the  army  oflered  him  lair  conditions  be  refused  them, 
thinking  to  make  better  by  allowing  the  factions  to  weaken  one 
another;  and  dnriny  the  negotiations  he  was  detected  in  several 
intrigues  with  his  partisans  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  secret 
compact  was  at  one  time  entered  into  between  Charles  and 
Cromwell,  which  was  vitiated  by  the  inveterate  double  dealing 
of  the  king. 

Seeing,  then,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  Charles, 
that  the  faith  of  treaties,  his  word  as  ‘  a  king  and  a  gentleman’ 
(his  own  favorite  phrase),  and  even  his  most  solemn  assevera¬ 
tions, backed  byap])eals  to  heaven,  were  not  in  the  least  degree  to 
be  relied  on,  and  that  he  would  temporize,  and  turn,  and  wind,  till 
lie  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  on  his  ojipoiumts; 
all  of  which  was  known  and  proved  from  his  papers  and  letters 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  published  by  tbe  jiarliament,  and 
admitted  to  be  authentic  by  Charles  himself,*  one  of  two 
courses  only  could  be  followed  by  the  men  whom  he  had  cajoled 
and  insulted,  and  would  have  immolated,  and  who  had  him  in 
their  power,  viz.,  to  sacrifice  either  themselves  or  him.  That 
they  believed  the  latter  course  would  be  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  themselves,  but  of  the  country,  we  see  no  room  to  doubt; 
that  Cromwell  micjht  have  had  a  view'  beyond  them  all  perhaps 
is  possible,  tor  before  this  some  golden  visions  and  dim 
glimmerings  of  the  royal  prize  which  he  afterwards  achieved 
miyht  have  been  floating  in  his  distant  prospect,  though  they 
lead  not  yet  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  reality .+ 

\\  e  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  every  one  ol 
the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  was  just  and  ])roper ;  but  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,;};  that  the  temper  of  the  Commons 
ought  not  to  be  judged  of  without  reference  to  that  of  (Charles 
— to  his  known  and  proved  faithlessness  and  inveterate  enmity 
to  their  liberties.  Clarendon,  indeed,  in  his  specious  narrative, 
has  contrived  to  give  the  inijiression  that  the  Commons  were 
always  in  the  wrong ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  him 


He  ailniittcd  the  genuineness  of  the  published  letters,  but  asserted,  that 
^  parliament  had  kept  hack  would  have  given  them  a 
ititlerent  meaning.  Knowing  our  man,  we  doubt  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion. 

i>-t  argument  on  the  death  (»f  Charles  (in  the 

ictorial  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  514),  wiiich  we  intended  to  quote,  but  cannot. 

t  V  aughan’s  Historv. 
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After  the  deatli  of  Charles  the  First,  there  were  four  parties 
who  were  struggling  for  the  sovereign  power — the  Royalists, 
the  l^resbyterians,  the  Republicans,  and  the  Army.  The  storm 
had  ceased,  but  the  tumult  of  the  w  aves  had  not  subsided,  and 
the  genius  of  Cromwell  broke  out  in  strong  relief  on  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  In  neither  of  these  powers  could  the  suj)reme 
government  be  safelv  lodged.  Cromwell  had  to  choose  between 
them,  and  he  contended  that  the  safety  ot  the  country  de¬ 
pended  on  j)reventing  the  complete  success  of  either  party. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  did  right  in  seizing  the  supreme  power 
himself,  we  only  ask  what  man  in  his  position  would  have  done 
otluTw  ise  ? 

The  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  power  has  been  the 
source  of  much  controversy  and  animadversion.  That  many  of 
his  proceedings  were  arbitrary,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  w  ould  not 
have  been  submitted  to  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  we 
may  not  deny.  Still,  we  believe  that  his  intentions  and  his  will 
were  good,  had  he  been  permitted  to  govern  as  be  w  ished ;  but 
the  ditUculties  that  surrounded  him  were  such  that  he  was 
forced  to  be  a  tyrant — or  something  like  it— in  self-defence. 
It  may  be  that  he  should  not  have  placed  himself  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  would  have  rerpiired  an  almost  superhuman 
virtue  to  have  done  otherwise;  and  even  his  enemies  admit,  that 
the  nature  of  his  public  rule  was  such,  that  F^ngland  was 
never  so  much  respected  as  when  he  swayed  her  sceptre. 

He  made  several  attempts  to  rule  the  kingdom  according  to 
the  constitutional  method  by  parliaments;  but  though  the 
members  were  al  selected  by  himself,  such  was  the  state  of 
parties,  and  such  the  impracticable  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  such  means. 

His  first  parliament,  commonly  called  Barebone’s,  has  been 
the  object  of  unceasing  ridicule  among  writers  of  a  certain  class: 
it  was  not,  however,  the  contemptible  body  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  have  been.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  them,  that  HI 
‘  all  had  not  very  bulky  estates,  yet  they  had  free  estates,  and 
were  not  of  broken  fortunes,  or  such  as  ow^ed  great  sums  ot 
money,  and  stood  in  need  of  privilege  and  protection,  as  for¬ 
merly.  *  Ot  how'  mvmy  Houses  of  Commons  since  their  time 
could  as  much  as  this  be  said  I  They  wx‘re  bold  and  firm  men 
too,  and  acted  independently  both  of  Cromw’ell  himself  and  of 
his  Council  of  State. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cromwell  did  not  afibrd  to 
others  that  perfect  toleration  w’hich  he  contended  for  himself j 
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to  the  (.'atholics  he  forbad  the  exeivise  of  their  worsliip,  aial 
dej)rivod  them  of  the  elective  francliise.  lie  nroserihed,  also, 
prelacy  and  tlie  liturj^y ;  but  the  laws  against  tliem  were  never 
riiiidly  enforced  ;  nor  was  it  on  account  of  his  intolerance  of 
their  religion  that  the  e|)iscopalian  body  were  treat'd  tlms,  but 
btraiise  of  their  ])olitical  disatfection.  In  fact,  the  protector 
was  much  before  his  age  ;  and  though  not  so  tolerant  as  we 
p(‘rhaps  might  have  wished,  he  was  in  truth  much  more  so  than 
the  great  majority  of  the  wisest  and  best  m(*n  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.* 

The  strong  sense  and  persj)icacity  of  (Tomwell  led  him  to  the 
ado|)tion  of  many  important  reforms  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country;  many  were  instituted  in  the  laws  of  Ireland  also. 
I'rom  the  commencement  of  tin'  civil  wars  the  ust‘  of  torture 
was  abolished  in  England  ;  which  had  formerly  been  intlict(‘d 
not  by  law  but  by  prerogative. 

‘  If  the  victory  obtained  by  the  parliament  over  the  king  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  done  nothing  more  than  doom  the  rack,  and 
the  gyves,  and  the  manacles  to  go  to  rest  and  rust,  and  torment  no  more 
for  ever — converting  those  once  terrible  engines  of  cruelty  into  the 
curiosities  of  a  museum — it  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  blood  and 
cunfusiiui  it  cost.  Nor  let  us  be  sure  that  the  practice  of  torture 
would  have  s])eedily  fallen  into  disuse  among  us  at  any  rate,  in  the 
ordinary  undisturbed  advance  of  political  amelioration,  or  general  civi¬ 
lization,  humanity,  and  knowledge.  Torture  ceased  in  England  in 
IGll  ;  hut,  even  with  the  aid  of  that  example,  it  was  not  alndished  in 
Scotland  till  170d;  nor  in  France  till  17bb;  nor  in  Russia  till  IbOl  ; 
nor  in  Havaria  and  W  urtemhiirg  till  IhOG  ;  nor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  till  lbt22  ;  nor  in  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Jkideii  till  1H31  !’ — Ih. 
p.  520.  Jardine's  Lcctarcf,  pp.  Jl,  *1. 

fhe  law  books  also  were  ordered  to  be  writUm,  and  law  pro- 
(•(‘edings  conducted,  in  the  English  language. 

If  Cromwell  was  unpopular  it  is  scarcedy  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at;  there  were  natural  causes  enough  to  make  him  so. 
With  the  royalists  he  was  a  usurper;  and  all  tlu;  f>tlu'r  in- 
11  uential  factions  must  have  hated  him  because  by  accej)ting 
that  station  to  which  they  severally  aspired,  he  ke|)t  them  from 
d.  To  that  section  of  the  nation  which  belonged  to  none  of 
these  parties — if  such  there  were — the  arbitrary  proceedings 
which  the  necessities  of  his  position  made  inevitable,  must 
have  rendered  him  obnoxious.  <  )f  all  this  he  was  awan*, 
and  to  these  anxieties  was  added  his  not  iinreasonabh*  dread  of 
assassination.  Yet  though  many  of  his  unscrupulous  o|)ponents 
advis(‘d  this  course,  and  some  pursued  it,  it  is  not  a  little  .re- 
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markable  that  no  attempt  was  ever  actually  made  upon  his  life. 
The  projected  design  of  Colonel  Sexby  approached  the  most 
nearly  to  its  execution ;  and  there  is  little  room  for  doubting 
that  this  plot  was  known  to,  and  approved  by,  both  Charles  the 
Second  and  the  immaculate  Clarendon.  Ihe  proof  ot  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  papers  of  Clarendon  himselt.* 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaj)S,  for  Cromwell  that  he  left  this  world 
when  he  did.  llis  popidarity,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  declining — his  health  was  failing — his 
pecuniary  resources  were  exhausted — the  army  was  unj)aid,and 
he  feared  them — tlie  citizens  of  London  had  refused  to  lend  him 
money — death  had  been  busy  in  his  family — and  his  assassina¬ 
tion  had  been  recommended  even  in  print.T  lie  died  a  king, 
and  gr(‘ater  than  a  king  except  in  name  ;  w  hat  he  might  have 
hi‘en  liad  Ins  life  been  longer  spared,  it  is  impossible  to  say  and 
useless  to  surmise. 

We  cannot  now'  enter  on  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  memory  of  this  ureat 
man.  It  is  suflicient  to  remark  in  reference  to  tlie  alleged 
concealment  which  he  practised,  that  it  has  never  been  the 
custom,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  any  statesman  who 
had  a  great  and  diflicidt  measure  to  carry,  to  placard  his  in¬ 
tention  oil  his  street  door,  or  publish  it  by  sound  of  tniiupet. 
The  Consul  Marcelhis — tlie  great  opponent  of  Hannibal- 
carried  his  notions  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  he 
thought  the  very  shirt  oii  his  back  was  privy  to  his  intentions, 
he  w  ould  take  it  off  and  burn  it.  The  vituperators  of  Cromwell 
and  worshi|)pers  of  the  ‘  king  and  martyr,’  would  do  well  to 
recollect,  that  the  dissimulation  of  the  lord  protector  was  as 
nothing  compared  witli  that  of  their  royal  idol,  whose  life  w’as 
one  long  he. 

Cj 


The  reign  of  (^harles  the  Second  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the 
history  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  especially  of  the  latter. 
^»ot  tiiat  the  king  himself  was  particularly  attached  to  any  form 
or  kind  ot  religion  ;  nor  perhajis  would  he  have  persecuted  any 
if  (  larendon  and  the  bishops  had  left  him  to  himself.  The 
amount  of  his  ridigion  ajipears  to  have  been  a  mere  opinion 
-that  there  could  be  but  one  true  church ;  and  that  the  church 
of  Rome  must  Ih'  tliat  one,  for  no  other  reason  apparent Iv  than 
that  she  put  forth  the  most  decided  claim  to  that  distiiic- 


\ii.  4t<).  p.  24o.  \\  ith  regard  to  Cl.arendon  \vc  arc 

to  v  l|r.  I.ingard  s  aiitliority  in  support  of  our  own  opinion.  ‘  Clareiulon,’ 
s.y  s  1  r.  l.ingar<l,  ‘  is  so  freipiently  inaccurate  (lie  might  liave  u^ed  a  str 
term),  that  it  not  safe  ti)  give  credit  to  any  charge  on  his  authority  alone.' 
— vol.  vn.  p.  note. 

t  In  the  pamphlet  of  ‘  Killing  no  Murder.’ 
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tion.  It  probably  suited  iiiin  Ix'ttor  than  any  other,  from  tlie 

easy  terms  which  it  recpnn's  from  its  votariis— its  roval  votaries 

at  least — and  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  at  any  time 

it  could  |)ardon  all  his  sins — of  which  he  C(*rtainly  had  his  share. 

Though  the  character  of  Charles  has  often  been  too 

favorably  drawn,  it  a})pears  to  us  that  there  was  much  in 

the  sutlerinixs  and  associations  of  his  earlier  life  that  may 
~  •  •  •  • 

account  for  his  vices  and  his  follies,  thoup;h  it  docs  not  ('xcuse 
them.  IS ature  appears  to  have  made  him  with  a  ^ood  head,  but 
with  that  kind  of  heart  which  would  have  required  great  and 
constant  care  and  watchfulness — and  that  too  under  favorable 
circumstances — to  have  made  it  what  it  should  have  been. 
Cnfortunately  for  him  and  for  the  nation,  that  discijiline  was 
never  exercised.  An  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  the  ostensible 
head  of  a  j)arty ;  claiming  to  be  a  rightful  sovereign,  and 
obliged  to  keep  the  world  in  mind  of  his  pretensions  by  the 
formation  of  a  little  court  around  him,  though  without  the 
means  of  supporting  himself:  involved  in  the  petty  intrigues 
of  the  men  about  him,  who  strove  for  the  barren  and  nominal 
honors  of  his  court ;  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  his  followers,  and 
therefore  but  little  above  their  level  ;  satisfied  if  the  wants  of 
the  <lay  were  provided  for,  and  leaving  to-morrow  to  shift  for 
itself;  immersed  in  profligacy,  partly  from  inclination,  f)artly 
from  the  example  of  the  dissolute  cavaliers  around  him,  jiartly 
perhaps  as  a  resource  from  thought;  and  a  victim  to  that  reck¬ 
lessness  which  a  constant  course  of  anxiety  and  disap|X)intmcnt 
entails  upon  the  best  of  us  :  add  to  all  this,  the  h(*r(‘(litary  faith¬ 
lessness  of  his  nature,  and  we  have  a  tolerably  perfect  prepara¬ 
tion  for  such  a  character  as  Charles  turned  out  to  be.  lie  would 
have  dreamt  out  his  life  in  a  sort  of  Turkish  paradise,  except 
when  roused  by  his  necessities  or  crossed  in  his  amours. 

The  course  f)f  persecutions  which  disgraced  this  reign  is  more 
to  b(»  attributed,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  the  piTsons  about 
the  king  than  to  the  king  himself.  The  dreadful  proc(*edings 
in  Scotland  consequent  upon  the  resistance  of  the  peojile  to  the 
introduction  of  episcopacy,  and  the  sufferings  and  persecutions 
f>f  the  nonconformists  in  England,  were  alike  the  work  of  the 
high  Church  party.  Sheldon,  the  jirimate,  and  Clarendon  were 
the  most  active  members  of  the  council  a<j:ainst  the  noncon¬ 
formists ;  Cord  Southampton,  the  most  enlightened  and  u|)right 
man  among  them,  was  oppos(‘d  to  many  of  their  measures,  but 
not  to  all. 

e  need  not  attempt  to  inform  our  readers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  acts  which  were  jiassed  for  abridging  —  we. 
might  say  annihilating — the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
nonconformists  ;  such  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Conven¬ 
ticle.  Act,  the  b^ive  Mile,  the  Test  Act.  All  persons  holding  any 
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otlice  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  passive  olx^dience  and 
non-resistance  ;  and  to  swear  that  they  would  endeavor  to  make 
no  change  whatever  in  Church  or  state.  In  addition  to  all 
tliis,  the  parliament  while  at  Oxford  with  the  king,  attempted 
to  j>ass  a  hill  for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-resistance  on  the 
nation  at  large. 

It  is  supi)osed  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  more 
rigidly  enforced  in  order  that  the  number  of  sutlerers  might  be 
so  great  as  at  length  to  demand  a  toleration  snfRciently  general 
to  include  the  Catholics.  Charles  himself  appears  to  have  been 
averse  from  many  of  these  extreme  measures,  and  to  have  ‘  coni- 
‘  j)lained  that  the  intolerance  of  the  prelates  had  been  the  ruin 
‘  of  his  father,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  ex])erience  they  were  re- 
‘  solved  on  j)ursuing  the  same  courses.’  lie  was  right :  })riests 
never  learn,  and  never  forget.  A  scheme  was  j)ro|)osed  and 
agitated,  for  the  conq)rehension  of  Dissenters  in  the  Established 
Cliurch ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  ])arliameut  it  was 
abandoned.  Pepys  has  a  very  quaint  entry  in  his  Diary,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  operation  of  the  Conventicle  Act:  ^August,  1664. 

‘  I  saw  several  poor  creatures  carried  by,  by  constables,  for 
‘  being  at  a  conventicle.  They  go  like  lambs  without  any 
‘  resistance.  I  would  to  God  they  would  either  conform,  or  k 
‘  more  wisCy  and  not  be  catchedJ 

An  Indulgence  was  at  length  granted  to  all  nonconformists, 
hut  the  object,  as  above  alluded  to,  was  supposed  to  be  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Uoman  Catholics,  and  not  that  of  the  Dissenters. 
We  think  there  is  something  like  a  corroboration  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Dissenters  would  have  had  no  relief  for  their  own 
sa  kes,  in  the  tact  that  the  Test  Act,  which  was  professedly 
aiim‘d  at  th(‘  pa])ists,  was  so  worded  as  to  include  the  Protestant 
nonconformists  also;  and  that  when  this  was  com])lained  ot  the 
latter  were  preunised  redress ;  and  w  hat  w  as  called  a  relief  bill 
was  introduced  into  parliament  on  their  behalf;  the  passing  ot 
which  bill  was  by  the  management  of  the  court  put  oil'  till  the 
house  w  as  prorogued,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  never 
brought  forward  again  ;  and  the  Test  Act  in  its  full  beauty 


continued  in  operation  till  the  year  1828.  The  chancellor  told 
the  parliaiiKMit  ‘  that  King  Charles,’ whose  time  was  notoriously 
sj>ent  with  mistresses  and  protligates  in  theatres  and  midnight 
I  e\ els,  was,  ‘  like  another  Constantine,’  perpetually  employing 
himselt  in  conferences  with  learned  men  for  the  settlement  ot 
the  ‘languishing  Church.’— vol.  iii.  p.  (>78.  Whatever  the 

C  hinch  might  think  ot  him,  the  sutferings  of  the  nonconfornibt? 

continued  to  increase  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

It  appears  to  be  perfectly  plain  that  althougirCharles  would 
not  have  gone  to  the  lengths  of  jiersecution  which  the  state 
i lerg\  desired,  he  was  nevertheless  solicitous  to  establish^ 
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svstfin  of  arbitrary  ^.ovornment  both  in  Church  and  state.  In 
addition  to  wliat  we  liave  already  sliown  of  the  proceedings  in 
religion,  tlie  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was  abolished  ;  and 
by  a  series  of  bullying  and  cajolery,  the  corporation  of  London, 
and  in  cousecpience  of  their  example,  most  of  the  considerable 
places  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  induced  to  surrender  their 
charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king  to  be  remodelled  at  his 
j)leasure.  Clarendon  would  liave  us  believe  that  they  did  this  of 
th(‘ir  own  accord. 

A  conference  had  been  held  bv  Charles,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Lords  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Arundel  of  Wardour — 
('atholics — to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  advancing  popery 
in  laigland  ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  desire  of  Charles,  as 
manifested  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  endeavor,  like  his 
fatlu'r,  to  govern  without  parliaments,  by  the  aid  probably  of  Ins 
uood  friend  and  brother  the  King  of  Lrancc. 

Dr.  Lingard  assists  that  during  the  reign  of  (Charles,  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people  increased,  and  that  he  never 
fbrfeitc'd  the  love  of  his  subjects.  It  is  jiossible  that  the  stale 
of  the  p(*ople  miglit  have  improved,  and  greatly,  compared  with 
what  it  had  been  during  the  civil  wars;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  from  natural  causes,  and  not  so  mucli  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  gov(‘rnment  of  Charles  as  in  spite  of  it.  How 
h(‘  could  be  said  to  have  retained  the  affection  of  his  subjects, 
is  to  us  a  mvsterv.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  execrated  his  name.  The  nonconformists  in 
faigland,  though  they  still  remained  good  subjects,  could 
scarcely  be  sup|)()sed  to  look  with  affection  on  the  man  who 
allowed  them  to  be  persecuted  even  to  the  death — for  many  died 
in  jirison.  The  state  clergy  might  admire  him,  for  he  allowed 
them  to  ])lnnder  and  persecute  to  their  hearts’  content ;  and  it 
is  |)ossible  that  the  Roman  Catholics  regard(‘d  him  with  some 
complacency,  as  they  might  have  believed  that  if  he  deni(*d 
them  toleration,  it  was  against  his  will ;  and  also  might  have 
known,  what  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  the  nation  did  not 
know,  that  he  was  a  concealed  pa])ist  himself. 

King  James  began  his  reign  with  abundance  of  fair  promises 
— which  he  kept  about  a  week.  Lord  Rreston,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  ambassador  in  France,  was  set  up  by  the  court 
as  a  sort  of  manager  in  the  Commons,  and  his  lordship  told 
them,  among  other  things,  ‘  that  if  his  parliament  would  but 
^  r(‘pose  (Mitire  confidence  in  him  (James),  England  would  again 
‘  hold  tin*  balance,  and  his  majesty  would  be  indeed  the  arbiter 
‘  of  fbiroj)e;  and  the  courtiers  said  evervwdicre  that  James  was 
‘  a  prince  that  had  never  broken  his  word.’  They  forgot  to  add, 
that  he  had  never  vet  had  an  o])port unity  :  however,  he  did  not 
l<e(  p  them  long  waiting.  After  making  high  ])rofessions,  and 
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proiiiisiiiti’  j)o\vt*rtullv  to  uphold  the  Church  of  Imi^IuikI,  ou  the 
very  hrsr^^uudiiy  idler  his  brother’s  funeral  he  attended  masb 
pidllicly  in  liis  oVn  chapel,  the  doors  of  which  he  caused  to  be 
set  wide  open.  On  this  occasion  he  went  in  state,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  cariy  ing  the  sword  of  state  as  hereditary  Earl  Marshal 
of  England.*  The  duke  stopped  when  he  came  to  the  threshold 
of  the  chapel.  ‘  Your  father,  my  lord,’ said  the  k in ‘  would 
‘  have  <;one  farther.’  ‘  Your  majesty’s  father,’  replied  the  duke, 

‘  woiihi  not  have  j>one  so  far.’  Ilis  next  stej)  was  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  supj)lies,  without  waiting:  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
on  which  the  barristers  of  the  Middle  Temj)le,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  presented  fulsome  addresses  to 
his  majesty,  thanking  him  for  taking  the  care  of  the  customs, 
Ace.,  into  liis  own  hands ;  but,  as  Dalrvinple  justly  observes, 
these  *  compliments  by  public  bodies  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
‘  br(*aeh  of  the  laws,  only  served  to  remind  the  nation  that  the 
*  laws  had  been  broken.’ — Piet.  Hist. 

'fhen  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  forcing  of  paj)ists  into 
rhe  (Miarter  House*  and  the  universities,  and  the  king’s  conten¬ 
tions  with  those  bt)dies  on  that  account:  for  though  these  latter 
had  fully  subscribed  to  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  as  long  as  they  applied  to  others,  they  never 
intended  that  they  should  be  enforced  against  themselves.  After 
this  the  bishops  had  their  turn;  they  also,  imagining  that  this 
prince,  who  had  never  broken  his  word,  would  uphold  them  as 
In*  had  promised  in  all  their  pride  and  power,  had  subscribed  to 
the  same  slavish  doctrines.  They  were  disappointed  in  their 
calculations  on  the  king’s  sincerity,  and  he  was  as  much  dis- 
appointed  m  relying  upon  theirs.  James  published  a  declara¬ 
tion  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  commanded  the  bishops  to 
cause  it  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  declaration  was  no 
iloubt  intended  especially  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
though  put  forth  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  all.  The  bishops 
determined  to  resist  the  mandate  of  the  king  (it  was  of  course 
ilh‘gal),  and  for  this  they  have  been  lauded  as  the  chamjiionsof 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  while  they  were  in  fact  the  champions 
wf  nothing  but  the  ascendency  of  their  own  sect.  Six  of  them 
only,  witli  Sancroft,  the  primate,  would  stand  forward  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two  of  these,  Ken, 
the  Rishop  of  llath  and  V\  ells,  and  Turner,  Rishop  of  Ely,  had 
been  the  most  furious  in  contending  for  the  principle  of  passive 
»)  ledienec  and  non-resistance.  In  men  who  came  with  clean 
hands  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  their  reasons  for  dis- 
tmedienee  might  have  been  respected  ;  it  was  not,  they  said, 
^  fiom  any  want  oi  t(  nderness  to  Dissenters  that  they  refused 
obedienet*  to  the  kings  commands:’  this  was  false.  ^  It  was 
beian<e  the  declaration  wa<  founded  on  a  dispensing  powci 
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w  hich  had  been  often  declared  ille<ial  in  iiarliament.’  So  it 
had  hut  tlicir  consciences  must  have  told  them  that  this  was 
/loMheir  reason  I  liese  very  men  had  iriven  publieitv  to  decla¬ 
rations  put  forth  by  ('liarles  the  Second,  which  were  einiallv 
I  lejral  wlien  they  were  for  the  interest  of  their  ('hurch  and 
f  hey  olneclcd  to  the  declaration  of  Janies,  not  on  ucconnt  of  its 
1  legality,  but  because  it  licstowcd  on  others  the  ri<ilits  which 
they  would  liave  uiTooatcd  to  tliemselves  alone,  in  this  they 
acted  as  state  priests  have  always  done,  whose  reli-don  is  expc- 
HiO!u*y,  iiiid  whoso  [^'od  is  iiitorost. 

I  he  repi  of  James  was  now  drawintj;  to  a  close,  it  was  not 
tiis  breach  of  jiromises,  however  solemn  ;  it  was  not  the  atro¬ 
cious  crucifies  that  were  jierpetrated  in  his  name,  and  indeed 
with  his  consent ;  nor  even  his  arrofratiiifi  to  himself  an  author- 
ity  wliicli,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  was 
xested  m  the  great  assemblies  of  the  nation  in  conjunction  with 
llie  king;  it  was  Ins  determination  to  re-establish  popery  with  all 

Its  mingled  fooleries  and  horrors,  that  roused  the  nation  as  a 
injin  Jitxaiiist  linn. 

I  he  ])arliament  had  recommended  that  the  laws  against  Dis¬ 
senters  .should  be  more  strictly  enforced;  .lames,  however,  was 
oo  much  occupied  in  his  plans  for  raising  the  (Catholics,  to 
trouble  Imnselt  about  de|)ressing  otheis,  except  relatively  and  by 
conscipience.  1  ie  preferred,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  act  of 
iiKfu  gence  as  the  first  step  towards  both  these  ends.  The 
miin  M  IS  and  importance  of  the  nonconformists  wiwi^  maile  visi- 
ble  as  soon  as  the  full  liberty  of  worship  was  established  ;  and 
so  formidable  did  they  apjiear,  that  Archbishoii  Sancroft  thomdit 
It  necessary  to  address  his  clergy,  and  reipiire  them  'to  have  a 
^  very  teiidiT  regard  to  their  Arct/imi  (teinpora  niiitaiitiir)  the 
^  I  rotestant  Dissenters;  to  visit  them  at  their  houses,  and  to 
leccive  them  kindly  at  their  own’ — in  short,  to  Hatter  them  in 
mery  possible  way  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  The  Rev. 

•  cieiniah  y  lute,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  dis- 
mgiiistied  himself  by  making  love  to  the  Protector’s  daiiirliter, 
who,  however’  preferred  Lord  Faidconberg,  had  written  a 
mute  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  nonconformists.  Old- 
iixon  says  that  his  list  contained  the  names  of  ()(t,0()0  persons 
'  no  Mail  been  prosecuted  on  religious  accounts  from  the  res- 
omtion  to  the  revolution,  of  whom  live  thousand  died  in 

.ir^"'’i  1  told  Lord  Dorset  that  King  Janies  had 

h  ied  him  1000  guineas  for  the  inaniiscript,  but  that  he  would 

‘  I'l  V**'  '*'***"'  hJ  he  seen,  ‘  it  being  well  understood 

‘  fi”  e’iposiin-  would  leave  an  indelible  blot  on 

”>c  liiirch  of  Kngland,  and  facilitate  its  downfall.’  The  non- 

I  oi  mists  generally,  instead  of  upholding  .lames,  who  would 
•''c  granted  them  any  immunities  in  reliiiii  for  their  siipporl. 


(h  t  <>f  »lir  roiiriicrs  of  Louis  tlic  Fourtccntli,on  sccinjj  James  one  morii- 
mc— niter  i.is  ih^ht  lo  Frni.ee— eomin^r  out  of  lus  ehapel,  observed,  ‘  Tlicre 
j:<H.  an  loncsi  ^iniKniui'.  who  lias  given  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass.’ 
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joined  with  that  Protestant  establishment  which  had  perse¬ 
cuted  them  to  the  death  while  it  had  the  power,  and  welcomed 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  Had  they  allowed  their 
wrongs  and  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  their  princijiles,  and 
arrayed  their  power  on  the  side  of  Janies,  the  so-called  Protes¬ 
tant  establishment,  which  now  carries  itself  so  high  and  vaunts 
so  loudly,  would  have  been  at  best  but  a  tolerated  sect — if  in¬ 
deed  it  had  been  tolerated  at  all. 

In  the  character  of  James  there  arc  few  or  no  redeeming 
traits.  Cold,  hard  hearted,  obstinate,  and  bigoted,  even  above 
the  level  of  the  Stuarts ;  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  his 
cruelty  must  have  been  the  result  of  calculating  pride,  rather 
than  of  jiassion  or  of  impulse ;  and  his  debauchery  a  matter  of 
taste  and  not  of  inclination,  and  therefore  by  so  much  the  more 
incapable  of  palliation.  He  appears  to  have  been  guilty  ot  two 
grand  mistakes,  one  as  regarded  himself,  the  other  as  respected 
the  nation.  With  talents  neither  high  in  kind  nor  uncommon 
in  degree,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  w  as  eminently  (pialitied 
for  the  task  of  genernment,  and  more  dexterous  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  jiarties  than  his  brother ;  and  his  pride,  and  obstinacy, 
and  bigotrv,  aided  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  of  the  course  ot 
events  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles,  induced  him  to  conclude  that  the 
nation  w  ould  submit  to  any  thing  which  he  chose  to  inflict  upon 
it.  On  the  first  point,  though  he  deceived  himself,  he  failed  to 
deceive  others.  As  regards  the  second,  his  bigotry  had  perhaps 
the  small  merit  of  being  sincere;*  but  he  calculated  too  much 
on  the  continuance  of  tliat  hurricane  of  loyalty  w  hich,  setting  in 
with  the  restoration,  had  bowed  the  stubborn  necks  of  English¬ 
men  to  the  dust  before  the  throne;  they  were  now  recovering 
their  erect  position,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  trampled  on. 

e  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the  progress  of  non¬ 
conformity  to  the  reign  of  (iueen  Anne,  when  the  crowning 
»  .  I  a^ain.  t  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  passing  of  a  bill  for¬ 
bidding  Dissenters  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  which 
the  death  ot  the  (pieen  alone  prevented  from  becoming  law.  It 
was  also  our  intention  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dissenters,  who  are  again  to  be  called  on  to  assist  in 
putting  dow  n  themselves,  by  means  of  an  enormous  grant  for  the 
t  xtcMision  of  the  Established  Church — a  Church  already  distin- 
gui^hed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  doing  the  minimum  of 
good  with  the  maximum  of  means;  and  laying  presumptuous 
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claims  to  infallibility yWi  a  moment  when,  hy  a  coincidence  which 
would  be  iudicrous  if  it  were  not  lamentable,  it  cannot  a^ree 
u|u)n  the  meaning  of  its  own  articles,  nor  regulate  its  ow  n  disci- 
j/line  and  practice  ; — but  our  space  forbids. 

We  see  no  reason  to  retract  or  qualify  the  favorable  opinion, 
w  hich  w  e  have  elsewhere  expressed  of  the  w  ork  before  ns. 


Art.  VI.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Iter.  IViUinm  Milne,  D.D., 
Missionary  to  China,  lUnstrated  hy  IVioyraphical  Annals  of  Asiatic 
Missions, f nan  Prlniifireto  Prutestitnt  'Times;  infetided  (ts  a  Cnidc 
to  Missionary  Spirit.  By  Kohkht  Pm  Lie.  London:  8now. 


C  T  every  work  regard  the  w  riter’s  end and  w  e  siqipose  it 
was  intended  by  the  author  of  this  canon  that  reviewers 
should  regulate  their  judgment  accordingly, — that  if  the  object 
of  tile  w  riter  be  praiseworthy,  the  defective  (*xecution  of  his 
work  ought  to  be  passed  over  w  ith  slight  censure,  if  not  with 
iiujmnity.  Or  perhaps  it  was  designed  to  correct  an  error 
w  Inch  critics  are  very  apt  to  fall  into — that  of  assigning  to  an 
author  a  jiurpose  he  did  not  contemplate*,  and  then  blaming  him 
for  not  making  it  the  prominent  subject  of  his  book.  C(*rtainly 
no  lit(‘rary  production  ought  to  be  crilici/ed  without  a  special 
reference  to  its  object;  and  ])raise  or  censure  should  be  aw  aided 
;is  the  author  has  succeedenl  or  failed  in  its  attainment,  'fhe 
end  must  not  be  permitted  to  sanctify  the  means.  If  a  noble 
object  be  pursued  in  a  feeble  manner;  if  the  thoughts  are  not 
worthy  of  the  theme,  or  if  the  ow  l  attempt  to  soar  to  the  (*yrie 
of  the  eagle,  the  failure  ought  not  to  be  excused — in  some  cases 
it  would  deserve  reprehension,  in  otlu'rs  ridicule.  iNlen  ought 
to  know  their  powers,  and  how'  and  on  what  to  employ  them, 
before  they  presume  to  offer  themselves  as  public  instructors. 
If  the  writer  be  ecpial  to  his  ‘end,’  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is 
entitled  to  commendation  ;  but  if  his  ‘  end  ’  and  his  performance 
can  only  be  contrasted — the  one  distinguished  for  its  grandeur, 
the  other  remarkable  for  its  meanness — he  has  forced  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  world  only  to  excite  its  derision  and 
contempt. 

There  are  many  intermediate  degrees,  however,  between  the 
extreme  contrast  which  we  have  imagined  ;  in  which  there  are 
cases  where  the  author  and  his  end  are  worthy  of  each  other ; 
and  though  they  who  aim  the  highest  do  not  always  realize  their 
great  intention,  yet  they  ajiproach  it.  It  is  not  every  one  that 
can  enter  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  draw  empyn‘an  air; 
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vet  there  are  a  tew  who  can  gaze  upon  it  in  the  distance,  and 
retlect  some  of  its  glory  as  it  streams  upon  them  from  the  inac¬ 
cessible  heights. 

If  we  cannot  place  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  in  the 
tirst  class  of  writers— if  we  are  of  o])inion  that  with  greater 
labor  he  could  have  produced  a  far  more  valuable  book,  more 
homogeneous  as  to  the  arrangement  and  cohesion  of  the  parts, 
and  therefort*  more  symmetrical  as  a  whole — vve  clieerfully 
concede  to  him  the  merit  of  proposing  aiul  aiming  at  the 
noblest  end  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  accomplish,  and  of  executing  the  task  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  his  talents,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  good  name 
previously  ac(juired  by  his  numerous  productions.  His 
design  throughout  is  to  exhibit  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  as  displayed  in  the  character  of  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  Cliina ;  and  as  that  vast  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  empire  opens  the  w  idest  and  most  important  field  for 
its  p(*rfect  develo])ment,  operation,  and  expansion.  In  carrying 
forward  this  grand  object  in  the  narratives,  the  incpiiries,  and 
discussions  of  w  hich  the  work  consists,  Mr.  Philip  now  and  then 
Hashes  upon  us  with  an  original  thought;  sometimes,  indeed,  he 
is  too  Hippant  and  oracular  to  please  either  our  literary  or  moral 
taste,  and  occasionally  the  egotism  that  does  not  sneak  into 
luitice,  but  boldly  challenges  admiration,  is  truly  amusing.  Still 
his  earnestness,  his  devout  sincerity,  win  upon  the  heart ;  what¬ 
ever  are  the  faults  of  the  w  riter,  w  armed  by  his  missionary  ardor 
for  the  moment  we  forget  them  all. 

Dr.  Mil  ne  and  his  devoted  wife — devoted  in  ev^ery  sense 
w  hich  can  confer  honor  upon  the  w’oman  and  the  Christian — 
are  the  principal  subjects  of  the  volume.  Milne  was  taken 
from  the  shee])-cote ;  not  the  genius  of  his  native  land,  but  the 
divine  spirit  of  Christianity,  cast  her  mantle  over  him,  and  the 
humble  shcjdierd-boy  by  a  series  of  providential  events,  was  at 
length  admitted  as  a  student  into  the  missionary  seminary  at 
(tosport,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue ;  a  name  the 
letters  of  w  Inch  we  cannot  trace  w  ithout  shedding  the  tear  of 
affection  and  gratitude  over  his  memorv.  He  wais  an  apostolic 
man.  He  was  the  preceptor  and  the  father  of  his  pupils  ;  and 
th(*n  he  was  no  changeling — if  once  your  friend,  it  was  your 
own  f.iult  if  he  was  not  your  friend  for  life.  Dr.  Bogue  was 
not  long  in  discovering  the  rare  combination  of  talents  and 
\irtues  m  his  pupil  from  the  far  north,  and  he  at  once  marked 
nin  out  as  the  coadjutor  of  Morrison  in  conducting  the  Chinese 
nnsMon.  Of  Morrison  we  need  not  speak  in  this  place;  he  was 
.1  man  of  iron  nerves — of  indomitable  perseverance.  He  de- 
m  labor,  and  the  rich  monuments  of  his  unrivalled 
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iiuliistrv  whioli  he  has  left  in  his  works,  will  iiinnortali/e  him 
as  soon  as  the  milleiiiiium  be‘:;ins  to  dawn  upon  tin*  nations. 

( >1’  his  associate  Dr.  Morrison  remarks,  M!is  decision  of 
‘  character  rendered  him  an  eminently  devott‘d  missionarv. 

‘  ( 'onsidcrim^*  the  disadvantajxes  he  lal)ored  under  from  the 
‘  want  of  an  early  literary  education,  what  he  etiected  was 
‘  ustonhhinrj! 

At  the  missionary  college  Milne  was  indefat ii^uhle  in  his 
application  to  the  studies  more  |)articularly  adapted  to  his 
future  destination  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ke|)t  alive  in  his 
heart  the  ardor  of  missionary  zeal.  His  piety  was  felt  by  all  wlu» 
conversed  with  him  ;  thus  he  addressed  a  few'  lines  to  a  (ierman 
lailv  who  went  out  to  Mr.  Albrecht’s  station  in  Africa  in  the 
year  1810  :  ‘  t^^eek  thy  happiness  in  (iod,  and  tlu^  burning  sands 
‘  will  smile  around  thee,  keep  thine  (*ye  fixed  on  the  glory  set 
‘  b(dore  thee,  and  thy  mind  will  be  lively  in  thy  work,  and  in- 
‘  crease  in  self-denial,  and  thus  rise  superior  to  difliculties. 

‘  'I’hink  often  on  the  incarnation,  atonement,  intercession,  and 
‘  n*ign  of  (’hrist;  this  will  make  thy  faith  strong,  thy  holiness 
‘  abound,  and  the  heathen  very  dear  to  thee.' 

On  the  4th  of  September,  181‘2,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  Cape  of  (jood  llo|)e;  on  the  4th 
of  .lune,  1813,  they  arrived  safely  at  Macao,  and  were 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison.  The 
study  of  the  Chinese  character,  as  he  had  op])ortunities 
of  view  ing  it,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  language,  occupied  his 
tiiiH'  during  the  voyage,  and  thus  prej)ar(‘d  him  for  pursuing 
(he  same  objects  with  greater  facility  on  his  arrival ;  and  Dr. 
Morrison  said  of  him  to  the  Bible  Society,  when  lie  sent  home 
an  account  of  his  death,  ‘  Few  have  made  such  rapid  j)rogress 
‘  in  a  com|)rehension  of  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese,  w  hich  he 
‘  studied  assiduously,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  truths  of 
‘  the  gosj)cl  to  their  understandings  and  hearts.' 

His  ‘(Questions  relative  to  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the 
*  (  hinese,’  show  the  iiupiisitive  and  discriminating  power  of  his 
mind  even  at  tliat  early  period  ;  his  *  Estimates  of  Chim^se 
‘  (  ’haracter,’  after  several  years  close  observation  of  the  people, 
is  an  invaluable  document,  and  deserves  the  serious  perusal  of 
all  who  contemplate  the  advancement  of  the  religion  of  (4irist 
in  that  singular  country.  While  acquiring  the  f^hinese  language, 
which  he  mastered  in  a  good  degree  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
think  in  it  and  to  translate  several  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
it,  he  says  somewhat  (piaintly,  l)ut  it  reveals  a  trait  of  his 
character,  and  shows  the  man,  ‘To  acfpiire  the  Chinese  is  a  work 

tor  men  w  ith  IkkUcs  of  brass,  htntjs  of  steel,  he<uls  of  oak,  hands 

of  spring-steel,  eyes  of  ♦*agles,  hearts  of  a[)ostlcs,  memories  of 
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^  lintels,  and  lives  of  iSlethuseluh !  Still  I  inuke  a  little  pro- 
‘  »ness.  1  hope  if  not  to  be  master,  yet  to  gain  as  much  as  will 
‘  suit  the  purposes  of  a  missionary.  Every  sentence  gained  I 
‘  value  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar;  so  that  should  I  gain  10,000, 1 
‘  shall  not  consider  myself  poor.’  MS.  1814. 

4'he  Portuguese  Romish  priests  could  not  endure  the  near 
residence  of  a  Protestant  missionary  at  Macao.  Dr.  Morrison 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  remove,  he  was  not  only  a  mission- 
arv,  but  he  was  also  a  functionary  of  the  East  India  Company. 


ilne  naturally  enough  comjdains,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
?ekness.  ‘  1  accordinglv  left  Macao  o:i  the  29th  of  .liily 


M 

meekness.  ‘  1  accordingly 

‘(Mrs.  Milne  being  allowed  to  remain  with  our  friends),  and 
‘  went  in  a  small  boat  to  Canton,  where  I  remained  the  ensuing 
‘  season ;  enjoying  that  hospitality  among  the  heathen  which 
‘  had  been  denied  in  a  Christian  colony  !  Not  having  been 
‘  long  from  my  native  country,  and  having  generally  met  with 
‘  kindiu'ss  in  the  colonies  which  \ve  passed  on  our  way  out,  1 
‘  no  doubt  felt  more  at  ladiig  driven  from  Macao,  than  a  person 
‘  who  had  seen  more  of  strange  countries,  and  passed  through 
‘  more  of  the  varieties  of  life  would  have  done.’  We  must  refer 
to  the  narrative  itself  for  an  account  of  Mr.  Milne’s  visit  to 
.lava.  His  princij)al  object  in  this  was,  ‘  as  the  New  Testament 
‘  and  several  tracts  were  finished,  to  find  some  convenient  jdace 
‘  where  they  might  be  printed,  and  that  he  might  go  through 
‘  the  chief  Chinese  settlements  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
‘  circulat(;  them  as  widely  as  possible.’ 

llie  ‘.loint  Labors  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Milne  in  China’ 
merit  a  distinct  notice  much  longer  than  it  is  convenient  for  us 
to  afford  them.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  translations,  though 
Dr.  Morrison,  during  his  colleague’s  absence,  published  a  small 
tract  containing  a  general  outline  of  the  Old  Testament  histoiy'. 
A  duodecimo  edition  of  the  New  Testament  vvas  projected  and 
proceeded  with,  and  the  Chinese  Dictionary  was  considerably 
advanced.  During  the  time  Mr.  Milne  remained  at  Canton,  he 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  life  of  Christ  in  Chinese,  which  was 
printt'd  there  in  hebruary,  1815.  It  was  now'  that  he  entered 
upon  tlie  ^lalacca  mission,  and  as  Dr.  Morrison’s  engagements 
with  his  Chinese  Dictionary  did  not  admit  of  his  undivided 
attention  to  translation,  it  was  ‘resolved  that  ^Ir.  Milne  should 
^  engage  in  translating  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  thus 
uniting  the  labors  of  both  till  the  whole  version  be  completed. 

1  lie  reader  is  surprised  with  the  variety  of  Mr.  Milne’s  engage- 
nient>  while  residing  at  Malacca, and  wonders  how  he  contrived 
under  so  many  discourauements  to  achieve  so  much. 
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‘Two  new  tracts/  Mr.  Milne  modestly  states,  without  any 
r(‘rerenee  to  liimsolf  as  their  author,  ‘  were  written  and  printed 
‘  in  Chinese  this  year;  one  called  ‘The  Strait  (iate/  the  other 
‘  ‘  The  Sin  of  Lyin^/  ’  A  translation  of  the  Book  of  Deiiter- 
onoinv,  undertaken  at  Mr.  Morrison’s  suggestion,  was  completed 


at  Malacca  in  .Inly.  Year  after  year  we  tind  this  good  man  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  work,  as  if  he  knew  that  his  labors  were  soon 
to  close.  In  the  spring  of  1817,  we  read  of  his  adding  to  his 
pursuits  the  superintendence  of  a  quarterly  ])eriodical  published 
at  Malacca  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Indo-Chinese  Cileaner/ 


‘  containing  various  intelligence  from  China  and  the  neighbor- 
‘  ing  countries ;  miscellaneous  notices  relative  to  the  history, 
‘  philoso|)hy,  and  literature  of  the  lndo-(>hinese  nations ;  ac- 
‘  counts  of  the  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  India;  and  of 
‘  the  state  of  Christianity  in  general.’ 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Milne  departed  for  a  season  to  (Jhina, 
partlv  to  recruit  his  own  health,  and  to  rejoin  his  afHicted  wife, 
who  had  gone  there  a  little  before,  but  cliieHy  to  carry  on  the 
laborious  task  of  translation.  Previous  to  his  visit  to  China  he 


had  |)nblished  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  while 
there  he  translat(;d  the  Book  of  Judges.  An  exposition  of  the 
l.ord’s  Prayer,  begun  by  weekly  lectures  at  a  small  temj)le  at 
Macao,  was  tilled  and  finished  there;  and  a  tract  on  the 
‘  Folly  of  Idolatry’  written,  both  of  which  have  been  since 
printed.  Various  opportunities  offered  for  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  and  of  the  holy  Scrij)tures,  on  the  borders  of  that  country, 
for  whose  numerous  inhabitants  they  are  chiefly  inUmded  ;  but  in 
doiiur  anvthinjjf  there  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  were  neces- 
sary.  When  we  remember  that  all  this  occupied  little  mon^ 
than  th(‘  sj)ace  of  four  months,  who  does  not  regard  with  admi¬ 
ration  the  man  who  in  his  simj)licity  adds  to  the  account,  ‘V\‘ry 
‘  little  else  of  a  missionary  nature  was  done,  the  obj(‘ct  of  the 
‘  visit  being  hedltJi,  and  not  labor  T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  returned  to  Malacca  with  invigorated 
strength,  in  the  February  of  the  next  year;  the  former  having 
imposed  upon  himself  a  new  task,  that  of  uniting  with  his  other 
em|)loyments  (enough  to  ‘  fill  an  angeFs  hands  ’)  the  translation 
of  the  historical  books  from  Ruth  forward  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms  ;  intending  with  his  colleague,  on  the  com|)letion  of  the 
whole  Scriptures,  to  meet  again  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  re¬ 
vise  and  publish  them  in  what  should  then  apj)ear  to  b(^  the 
most  convenient  form.  In  the  March  of  the  following  year, 
1^19,  Mr.  Milne  was  called  to  sustain  the  heaviest  affliction  of 
his  life, — this  was  the  death  of  Mrs.  Milne,  under  peculiarly 
affecting  circumstances.  In  both  the  Christian  trium[)hcd.  She 
died  as  she  had  lived,  in  humble  hope  of  eternal  salvation 
through  the  merit  of  Him  to  whom  she  had  consecrated  herself 
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ill  early  youth  ;  lie  bowed  to  the  stroke  without  nuinuuriiig ; 
though  his  heart  bled,  he  acknowledged  and  adored  tlie  hand 
that  smote  him.  His  own  memoir  ot  this  excellent  woman  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  to  it  we  refer  our  readers ;  hut  the 
following  short  letters  we  cannot  withhold.  Ihey  are  both 
addressed  to  Dr.  Morrison. 


*  Malacca,  June  IhllK 


‘  Dear  U<»hert, 

*  1  feel  myself  exceedingly  solitary  at  times.  O  that  I  could  live 
more  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine  consolations.  Last  night  1  was  at 
Rachel’s  grave,  over  wdiich  the  grass  begins  to  grow.  I  will  send  you 
a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some  token  of  remembrance  both  for  yourself 
and  Mary.  Grace  and  peace  be  wdth  you. 

‘  Yours  faithfully, 

‘  R.  Morrison,  D.D.  ‘  AV.  M.’ 


‘Macao,  September  11),  1811). 

*  Dear  Robert, 

*  I  am  fit  a  great  loss  how'  to  do  about  my  dear  Amelia.  I  doubt 
not  but  she  will  be  sent  for  next  year  either  to  Bengal,  London,  or 
Aberdt*en.  She  is  so  atfectionate  a  child  that  I  hardly  think  I  should 
be  able  to  part  w  ith  her.  She  often  says,  looking  at  my  head,  ‘  Papa 
is  now  (dd — 1  must  stop  and  take  care  of  papa.  I  papa  now',  1  no 
mamma — I  love  ])apa — M’illiam,  and  Robert,  and  Farquhar  too — no 
Mamma — st»»p,  I  grow’  large,  and  I  then  their  mamma.*  You  will 
excuse  a  fond  hither,  Robert,  for  thus  relating  sayings  of  a  beloved 
child.  ‘  Ever  yours, 

‘  R.  Morrison,  D.D.  ‘  W.  M.' 


As  a  trait  of  character,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  noble  missionary 
spirit  by  which  Mrs.  Milne  was  actuated,  the  following  is  not 
^  tstiiij^.  he  used  to  say  to  her  husband,  and  a  more 
atfectionate  couple  never  lived,  ^  llow’ever  dearly  I  love  your 
‘  company,  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  you  from  your  duty.  I 
‘  ciuinot  render  you  mucb  assistance ;  but  I  will  try  not  to 
hinder  you.  I  should  be  grieved  to  tbink  that  you  spent  an 
^  hour  with  me,  while  I  am  in  health,  which  should  be  spent  in 
^  your  studies  and  labors.  ‘  In  ber  private  papers  sbe  par- 
tuMilarly  took  notice  ot  two  very  important  eras  in  tbe  Chinese 
‘  mission  :  tirst,  the  completion  of  the  Xcw  Testament  in  Chi- 
^  nose  ;  second,  the  baptism  of  the  first  Chinese  convert.  To 
,  Hi'cn  these  ftro  things  she  thought  an  ample  reward  for 
«  her  relations  and  country,  and  come  all  the  way  to 

‘  them  as  jiledges  of  great  future  good,  and 

^  as  uttordmgtlie  strongest  encouragement  to  continued  diligence 
and  perseverance  m  tlie  work  of  tlie  gospel.’ 

u  <  e*'**J  <d  Mrs.  Milne  preyed  severely  on  tlie  health  of 
»v already  undermined  his  constitution  by 
icssi\t  a  )ors.  We  see  his  spirit  in  the  short  e])istle  which 
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followss,  and  the  touching  allusion  to  the  restlessness  of  disease 
and  sorrow  under  which  he  was  gradually  sinking  to  the  grave. 

‘  Dear  Robert, 

‘  *  VrLL  TOUKTiiKit,’ — VOS,  witli  all  our  hearts,  and  hainls,  aiul 
strength.  Let  ns  he  decided  on  that.  Let  us  not  he  over  sanguine — 
let  ns  not  give  up  plans  that  have  been  long  matured,  to  please  any 
individual.  Let  us  concentrate  our  exertions — let  our  plans  he  formed 
on  the  broad  scale.  The  Lord  make  us  humble,  and  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
play  due  respect  to  onr  fellow  servants.  It  is  now  midnight,  I  cannot 
sleep  now-a-days,  often  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

‘  Ever  yours, 

'  R.  ^Morrison,  D.l).  ‘  W.  M.’ 

Mr.  Philip’s  ivarrative  carries  us  on  to  the  year  1822.  Dr. 
Milne  died  on  the  2nd  of  June.  (Jn  the  20th  of  IMarch  we 
find  liim  writing  thus : — 

*  This  is  the  third  anniversary  of  my  dear  Rachel's  death.  I  have 
done  hut  little  in  my  work  since  last  anniversary,  and  lunv  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  I  he  spared  to  labor  more. — It  seems  my  duty  on 
this  occasion,  and  daily,  to  pray  with  submissive  earnestness,  that  I 
may  not  he  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my  days, — hut  that  (lod  may 
‘  spare  me  a  little  till  I  recover  strength  before  I  go  hence  and  he  no 
more.’ 

‘  1.  Until  my  soul  he  better  prepared  for  the  heavenly  world,  and 
have  more  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  in  (dwist. 

‘  2.  Until  I  complete,  or  put  in  a  more  favorable  train,  some  Chinese 
works,  either  now  on  hand  or  contemplated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  of  Christ  amoim  the  heathen. 

‘  3.  L’^ntil  my  children  he  made  better  acnpiainted  with  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  disposed  of  for  their  education. 

*  Fully  sensible  that  I  deserve  not  so  high  a  privilege  as  to  he  heard 
on  these  things,  I  have  this  day  tried,  with  a  humble  and  submissive 
heart,  to  solicit  these  hlessiims  as  free  ffifts  from  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  guidi*  of  all  niy  ways.’ 

Tl.e  roiiijiining  portions  of  the  work  discover,  on  the  part  of 
their  author,  a  great  deal  of  patient  research,  much  discrimi¬ 
nation — and,  on  .<ome  points,  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
Lamaism  of  Asia  w  e  may  particidarly  distinguish — and  a  voice 
from  the  tombs  of  Morrison  and  Milne  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  is  written  with  great  power.  It  is,  indeed,  disfigured 
with  some  of  the  writer’s  iieculiarities  of  style,  which  we  do  not 
admire. 

Before  we  part  with  Mr.  Philip,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living.  We  refer  to  what  he  says 
of  the  late  Robert  Hall  in  his  seventeenth  chapter,  entitled 
Jewish  wi nesses  in  (’hina.’ 

After  stating,  tliat  among  the  dissenters  and  methodists  tlie 
''eed  of  Abraham  are  almost  forgotten  except  in  prayer,  and 
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mhling,  ‘  If  we  were  Imrclly  right  when  we  did  something  to 
‘  guiir  the  Jews,*  we  are  fearfully  wrong  now  that  we  do 
nothing  !  Mr.  Philip  remarks — 

‘  Hohfrt  Hall  felt  this  dilenuna  so  painfully,  that  he  plunged  into  a 
spt'cn lation  al)out  the  possibility  of  their  sahation,  apart  from  the 
belief  of  the  (hispel.  A  paper  of  his  on  this  subject  was  ])ublishe(l  in 
the  ‘  Ha])tist  Magazine*  some  years  before  he  died  ;  and  its  extrava¬ 
gance  excited  suspicions,  not  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  of  his  mental  coiii- 
jMisure  at  the  time. 

•  'riiere  was  no  mystery  in  it  to  those  who,  like  myself,  had  uneasy 
consciences  on  the  subject.  1 1  is  conscience  was  not  at  ease  wdiilst  he 
was  doing  nothing  b)  gain  the  Jews ;  and,  as  he  saw  no  w  ay  of 
doing  anything  at  the  time,  he  tried  to  relieve  himself  from  self-con- 
denination  liy  applying  to  their  case  the  words  of  Paul,— without 
the  trork  of  Paul — ‘  as  concerning  the  Gospel,  they  are  enemies  for 
your  sakes ;  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the 
Father’s  sake.’  Rom.  ii.  28.  This  is,  1  believe,  the  real  secret  of  that 
strange  s|>eculation,  although  his  biographers  overlooked  both.’ 

Now,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  this  is  altogether  a  mis- 
rejiresentation ;  Mr.  Hall’s  speculation  was  not  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  apart  from  a  belief  of  the 
gospel.  The  paper  is  entitled  *  Spiritual  Condition  and  l^ros- 
peet  of  the  Jews.’ — After  stating  their  condition  as  peculiar, 
and  having  shown  in  what  respects  it  is  so,  Mr.  Hall  adds — 

‘  Their  disbelief  of  the  (iospel  is  supposed,  without  any  exccp- 
‘  //()//,  to  render  them  liable  to  the  penalties  of  eternal  death. 

‘  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  doubt  this ;  and  the  design 
‘  of  my  addressing  you  on  the  present  occasion,  is  briefly  to 
‘  state  the  grounds  on  which  my  doubts  are  founded,  not  with 
‘  a  view  to  provoke  controversy,  hut  solely  to  elicit  the  inquiry  of 
*  superior  minds.’  This  article  appeared  not  in  the  Baptist 
Magazine,  but  in  the  (,^hristian  Repository,  published  many 
years  since,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Cox.  It  was  written  from  a 
motive  totally  ditVereni  from  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  iMr. 
Philip — it  was  not  to  relieve  a  burthened  conscience,  nor  did  it 
expost*  tlu*  illustrious  writer  to  the  cruel  imj)utation  of  having 
lapsed  into  insanity;— the  piece,  whatever  Mr.  Philip  may  think, 
is  more  easily  censured  than  answered. 

Our  taste,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  be  questioned,  if  w’C 
assure  Mr.  1  hilip  that  we  value  the  concluding  page  of  this 
‘ strange  s|>ecidat ion  of  Mr.  Hall  above  many  sheets  of  more 
nunlern  writing,  and  we  fear  not  a  reflection  on  our  orthodoxy 
or  mental  composure,  if  we  conclude  our  remarks  by  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  our  rea<lers. 

I  he  chief  practical  use  to  be  derived  from  the  hypothesis,  which 
1  htt\e  xentured  to  suggest,  is  to  inspire  us  w’ith  an  increased  tender* 
nes^  and  respect  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  containing,  not  withstand- 
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I’np  its  occupying  a  distinct  fold,  a  portion  of  the  true  church  of  (lod. 
If  we  can  be  induced  to  hope  that  he  has  still  a  people  among  them, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  look  upon  them  with  something  like  fraternal 
affection,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  reprobating  and  re¬ 
moving  the  cruel  privations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  Christian 
nations,  who,  absurdly  imagining  that  they  do  an  acceptable  service  to 
God  by  their  persecution  and  depression,  are,  in  reality,  treasuring  up 
wrath,  by  aggravating  the  affliction  of  those  whom  he  has  smitten/ 

‘  A  large  arrear  of  guilt  has  been  contracted  by  the  nations  of  Christen¬ 
dom  on  this  account ;  and  in  this  age  of  liberality,  when  such  mighty 
efforts  are  made  to  procure  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  on  the 
score  of  religion,  it  is  surely  high  time  their  attention  was  turned  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  ])ersecnted  children  of  Abraham. 
Their  ]>olitical  emancipation,  and  restoration  to  the  equal  rights  of 
citizenship,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  soften  their  prejudices, 
and  dispose  them  to  a  more  favorable  hearing  of  the  Christian  cause ; 
nor  could  anything  be  more  becoming  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
the  Jewish  Society,  than  to  take  the  lead  in  that  noble  enterprise.  As 
the  basis  of  all  social  virtue  is  laid  in  justice,  so  by  none  should  its 
obligations  be  deemed  more  sacred  than  by  those  who  make  loud  pro¬ 
fessions  of  Christian  zeal  and  exalted  charity/* 


Art.  VII.  Der  llochselige  Kimig  Friedrich  WilhehnIIL;  ein  Bio- 
ffraphisches  Dcnkmal.  (The  late  Kivy  Frederic  Hllliam  1 1 1. ;  a 
Biographical  Memoir.)  1  vol.  8vo.  Berlin:  lleyman.  1840. 

^pilE  accession  of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne  of  Prussia 
has  given  rise  to  many  speculations  among  political  par¬ 
ties  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  line  of  policy  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
government  in  the  management  of  its  external  and  internal 
aHairs.  Some  pretend  to  see  symptoms  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  revolution,  while  others  predict  with  an  assurance  little 
short  of  prophecy,  an  amicable  compromise  between  the 
monarch  and  his  subjects,  on  purely  constitutional  principles. 
These  political  philosophers,  however,  never  consider  that  of  all 
the  states  of  Germany,  Prussia  has  long  since  undergone  her 
necessary  political  revolution.  It  was  the  late  king  himself 
who  eftected  it,  being  wise  and  prudent  enough  to  put  himself  at 
its  head  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance.  Both  in  France 
and  Prussia,  the  cause,  effect,  and  end  of  the  revolution  were 
the  same,  though  the  crisis  was  brought  about  in  each  country 
in  a  different  way. 
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In  France,  poverty  and  tlie  ^reat  misery  of  the  lovvei  classes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  extravagant  privileges  ot  the 
higher  classes  on  the  other,  had  led  to  those  trightful  convul¬ 
sions  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  oi  her  internal  attairs, 
greatlv'  promoted  by  the  success  which  attended  the  french 
arms  abroad  ;  while  in  l^russia  the  same  pernicious  influences 
gave  rist^  to  an  unhaj)py  war  with  a  foreign  foe,  which  brought 
about  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
state.  Frussia  has  had  her  20ths  of  June  and  lOths  ot  Au¬ 
gust,  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
sta(‘dt ;  slie  has  liad  her  Miraheaus  and  Carnots  in  men  like 
Stnn  and  (wne'isenauy  and  her  noble  and  aristocratic  emigrants 
in  her  Kleists,  IngcrsleheUy  &c. 

We  have  only  to  cast  a  scrutinizing  look  at  the  alterations 
and  reforms  which  liave  taken  j)lace  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Prussia  from  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
to  bt‘  convinced  tliat  tl\e  so  dreaded  or  anticipated  revolution  in 
the  north  of  Germany  is  long  since  ])ast.  By  the  edict  of  the 
Pth  of  October,  1807,  the  right  of  j)Ossessing  landed  pro|)erty 
was  extended  from  the  nobility  to  all  classes  of  society,  releas¬ 
ing  at  th(‘  same  tiim*  the  peasantry  from  the  feudal  bondage 
wlVich  had  continu(‘d  in  full  force  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
the  middle  ages.  By  the  ordinances  of  the  3rd  and  6th  August, 
of  the  same  vear,  corporal  })unishment  was  abolished  among 
the  military,  and  promotion  in  service  made  independent  of 
birth  and  family,  establishing  personal  merit  and  character  as 
the  sole  principle  in  military  advancement.  By  a  cabinet  order 
ot  the  IPth  of  November,  1808,  municipal  rights  were  conceded 
to  the  various  communities  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  by  a  regu¬ 
lation  under  date  of  ( )ctober  30,  1810,  the  monasteries  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  old  |)ri  vileges  w  ithdraw  n  from  thecorj)orations  of  the 
various  trades  and  branches  of  industry,  by  which  competition 
and  emulation  the  useful  arts  were  encouraged.  In  May  1812, 
the  Jews  were  emancipated,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  citizens  of  the  realm. 

I  hus  the  reforms  and  ameliorations  which  France  owes  to 
her  civil  conflict,  l^russia  is  indebted  for  to  her  misfortunes  in 
external  w'ars,  and  to  the  h‘sson  the  monarch  was  wise  enough 
to  derive  from  them.  W  hat  is  now  wanting  to  ensure  the  wel- 
fan*  of  the  nation  is,  to  stamp  those  humane  cabinet-orders 
u  ith  the  character  of  state-laws,  to  render  their  existence  per- 


^  strictly  des}>otic,  true  talent  for  administration  on  the 
nand,  and  a  due  sense  of  salutarv^  obedience  on  the  other. 
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‘  altogether  out  ot‘  the  question,  since  there  is  no  power  estab- 
‘  lishecl  by  law,  authorized  to  interfere  with  the  tyrannical 
‘  measures  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  The  benevolent  disposi- 
‘  tion  of  a  few  individuals  at  the  head  of  government  is  no  guar- 
‘  antee  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  a  nation,  unless  those  noble 
^  sentiments  are  rendered  immutable  by  their  conversion  into  as 
‘  many  state-laws. 

The  municipal  rights,  granted  to  the  towns  of  Prussia  in  1808, 
are  the  true  basis  and  bulwark  of  her  national  prosj>erity,  civili¬ 
zation,  and  even  liberty,  despite  her  despotic  constitution.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  paramount  importance  to  have  those  rights  fully 
analyzed,  and  more  especially  so,  since  the  revision  they  under¬ 
went  in  1831,  has  furnished  a  |>arty  in  l^russia  with  a  pretext 
for  charging  her  government  with  a  tendency  towards  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement. 

Before  we  enter  more  fvdly  into  the  justice  or  injtistice  of  this 
accusation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  progress  and  regress  in  civil 
liberty.  The  honest  and  impartial  among  all  parties  must 
acknowledge  that  any  measure  calculated  to  promote  national 
welfare  is  a  step  in  advance,  and  rice  versar  any  enactment  or 
law  tending  to  injure  it,  is  tantamount  to  a  retrograde  pace  in 
civilization  ;  all  they  differ  in  is,  as  to  the  object  that  constitutes 
notional  icelfare,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  obtained. 
We,  for  our  part,  seek  the  welfare  of  a  country  in  the  harmony 
between  her  material  and  intellectual  resources,  in  addition  to 
the  free  and  independent  development  of  those  national  elements 
which  form  the  source  of  civilization.  True  civilization  ought 
never  to  be  partial,  or  exclusively  directed  towards  the  develo})- 
ment  of  only  a  few  branches  of  humanity.  A  nation  eminently 
distinguished  for  literature,  generosity,  or  wealth  alone,  may  be 
placed  by  this  partial  progress  in  civilization  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  when  knowledge,  sentiments,  and  riches 
bore  amongst  them  a  more  harmonious  and  proportioned 
character,  not  to  mention  that  partial  civilization  never  can  or 
will  obtain  a  firm  and  durable  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Look  for  instance  at  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  nations,  which, 
having  been  the  result  alone  of  skill  in  war  and  conquest,  was 
far  in  advance  of  thciother  departments  of  civilized  life,  and  in 
consequence  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  poon*r  tribes  after 
having  enervated  and  corrupted  its  possessors.  Carthage,  with 
her  universal  commerce,  disappeared  before  the  power  of  pre¬ 
datory  Ifoine,  which  again  in  her  turn,  having  revelled  for  a 
time  in  booty  from  three  parts  of  the  globe,  vanished  under  the 
swords  and  clubs  of  the  half-naked  savages  of  the  north. 

The  care  of  a  well  organized  government  must,  therefore,  be 
directed  not  only  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  free  develop- 
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ment  of  the  national  powers  ot  civilization,  but  likewise  towards 
the  possible  harmony  amongst  them,  not  to  allow  one  eleiiient 
to  outstrip  all  others  in  the  developing  process,  precocity  being 
injurious  to  the  well  bc'ing  ot  a  nation  as  it  is  to  the  health  of 
an  individual.  It  thus  requires  great  tact,  vigilance,  and  cii- 
cu  inspect  ion  on  the  part  r>f  a  government  to  ascertain  the  true 
standard  of  the  pro|)ortional  scale  in  the  elements  of  civilization, 
in  order  to  know  whether  a  certain  power  or  resource  of  a  state 
is  at  a  certain  time  to  be  checked  or  promoted  in  its  develoj)- 
inent,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  actually  stands 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  state.  All  those  who  have  read 
with  attention  the  Prussian  code  of  law^  of  1807,  must  admit 
that  the  IVussian  government  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  the  principles  which  w  e  have  laid  down. 

Of  ail  the  laws  which  enabled  Prussia  to  recruit  her  ex¬ 
hausted  powers  and  energies  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  those  concerning  municipal  ripltts,  of  1808,  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place.  Until  that  period,  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  Prussia  did  not  form  distinct  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  competent  and  authorized  to  provide  by  legislation  for 
the  local  well-being  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  agents  of  the  nation  en  masse,  to  whom  the 
high(‘r  authorities  very  conveniently  addressed  themselves 
whenever  taxes  and  contributions  were  to  be  levied  upon  the 
nation  in  general.  The  communities  had,  in  short,  not  the  least 
freinlom  to  act  for  themselves,  even  in  matters  ])urely  local,  but 
were  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  government,  which 
extended  her  imnu'diate  administration  even  over  the  most 
trifling  atlairs  ot  a  village,  by  means  of  proper  commissarii  loci 
installed  by  it.  The  municipalities  durst  not  open  a  new'  well, 
or  repair  a  pidilic  building,  without  special  license  from  the 
magistrates.  '[  hey  were,  in  a  word,  not  allow  ed  to  regulate 
their  own  atlairs;  and  the  instances  were  not  few  where  the 
surplus  of  money  found  in  the  municipal  treasury  of  one  ]»lace 
was  applied  by  government  for  the  use  of  another,  or  where 
some  pieces  of  ground  belonging  to  the  circle  of  one  tow  n  w  ere 
conceded  by  government  to  another,  w  ithout  in  the  least  con- 
sidting  the  interest,  feelings,  and  rights  of  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves. 

brom  this  state  of  passive  obedience,  the  communities  passed, 
in  1808,  to  a  condition  of  the  utmost  degree  of  self-control, 
unpandleled  in  the  historx*  of  monarchical  constitutions.  The 
transition  from  absolute  slavery  to  absolute  independence  did 
not  take  place  gradually,  hut  was  effected  all  at  once,  without 
t  u  e*ij*t  reservation  ;  a  measure  which  in  ordinary  times  might 
ia\e  been,  it  not  fraught  with  fatal  consequences,  at  least 
1  eemed  imprudent.  But  the  Prussian  government,  roused  and 
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enlightened  by  bitter  experience  in  lier  fatiil  wars  with  France, 
plainly  saw  in  her  disasters  only  the  necessary  resnlt  of  her 
having  liithcrto  neglected  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  identifying  loving  and  brave  subjects  with 
free  and  independent  citizens.  The  Ibussian  government,  there¬ 
fore,  resolved,  and  set  out  in  all  earnest  to  overtake,  as  it  were, 
the  new  spirit  by  forced  marches. 

Six  years  had  hardly  elapsed  in  the  strenuous  attempts  at, 
and  sedidous  operations  in,  the  improvement  and  reform  in 
Prussia’s  domestic  institutions,  when  her  subjects  apj)eared  on 
the  stage  of  civilized  life,  altogether  metamor|)hosed  beings, 
enforcing  respect  and  admiration  from  the  other  nations,  not 
only  for  the  refined  state  of  their  civil  and  intellectual  institu¬ 
tions,  but  also  for  their  loyal  and  brave  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
their  monarch,  which  they  henceforth  identified  with  that  of 
their  country. 

Despite,  howewer,  the  excellency  of  the  general  outlines  of 
the  plan  and  system  of  the  great  nd’orm,  they  bear  in  many  of 
their  details  the  impress  of  hurry  and  precipitation,  suflicient 
time  not  having  been  allowed  to  pass  in  the  operation,  to  nmder 
the  system  salutary  in  point  of  practice.  To  remedy  the  defect, 
a  revision  of  those  laws  founded  on  experience  was  effected  in 
1881,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty-three  years. 

The  disafiecte<l  party  in  Prussia,  however,  see  in  that  r(*vision 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  government  to  curtail  the  grantt'd 
liberties  of  1808,  which  they  consider  so  perfect  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  improvement.  8  hey,  too,  argue  from  exj)e- 
ricnce,  and  prove  by  incontestable  facts  that  immense  benefits 
accrued  to  the  nation,  by  the  operation  of  those  munici))al  rights 
from  1808  to  1831.  Many  communities,  they  say,  have  thereby 
been  enabled  to  cancel  the  heavy  debts  which  hung  upon  their 
tow  ns  from  the  time  of  the  late  w  ars,  while  the  credit  of  others 
is  so  well  established,  as  to  reduce  the  creditors  to  the  alterna¬ 
tive  either  of  being  satisfied  with  small  interests  or  to  have 
the  capital  paid.  Nor  were  the  communities  hereby  less 
(pialified  to  extend  national  education  to  all  classes,  on  a 
scale  which  plainly  shows  the  ample  means  they  possessed  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  many  places,  they  add,  the  muni- 
cij)al  authorities  had,  by  the  statutes  of  1808,  been  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  state  affairs,  while  in  no  country  in 
the  world  has  there  ever  reigned  more  trampiillity,  order,  and 
security  of  person  and  property  than  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
ever  since  the  municipal  laws  of  1808  have  been  in  force.  Such 
being  the  case,  what  necessity  was  there,  they  conclude,  for 
revising  perfect  law  s,  if  government  had  not  an  after-thought,  a 
design  to  circumscribe  the  national  liberties  resulting  from 
them  ? 
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To  put  the  reader  in  a  condition  to  judge  impartially  ot  the 
respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  municipal  statutes  as 
established  in  1808,  and  as  revised  in  1831,  we  shall  record 
here,  as  brietlv  as  ])ossil)le,  the  essential  points  in  which  tiiey 
ditier.  As  a  prefatory  remark,  however,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  the  revised  laws  ot  1831  were  onl^  intended  tor 
those  places  wliere  tlie  statutes  of  1808  had  not  been  intro¬ 
duced,  such  as  in  the  towns  of  the  newly  accpiired  jirovinces  of 
Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  some  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Duchy  of  Rosen,  while  all  the  other  places  of  the  Prussian 
dominions — those  of  the  Rhenish  jirovinces  not  excepted — are 
to  this  (lav  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  municipal  rights  of  1808. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  that  both  the  statutes  of  1808  and  1831 
are  foundc'd  on  the  same  principles,  and  hear,  in  their  general 
(»ut lines,  the  same  characteristic  features.  Every  town,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them  both,  is  to  elect  from  the  midst  of  her  community 
meinhers  constituting  the  town-council,  in  whom  again  is 
v(‘sted  the  right  to  elect  the  magistracy  of  the  place.  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  it  has  reserved  for  itself  the  right  of  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  election  of  the  latter,  is,  notwithstanding,  never 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  election  itself.  The  magistrates,  as 
the  executive  authority,  have  the  management  of  the  community- 
treasury,  and  are  entrust(‘d  with  the  local  administration  of  the 
[)lac(‘,  extending  even  to  all  matters  that  come  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  police.  In  all  transactions  that  affect  the  com- 
inunity-tr(‘asnry,  the  magistrates  usually  only  execute  the 
sugg(‘stions  and  resolutions  of  the  town-council ;  while,  in 
police  matters,  military  levies,  state  taxes,  kc.,  they  act  as 
agents  of  government,  and  are  consetpiently  solely  guided  by 
her  mandates.  In  all  measures  in  which  the  two  colleges — 
to\vn7Council  and  magistracy — concur,  they  hardly  ever  require 
the  sanction  of  government. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  enter  into  the 
details  of  those  points  in  which  the  two  statutes  are  at  variance, 
and  see  whether  we  can  discover  in  them  any  attem|)t,  on  the 
lyail  ot  government,  at  narrowing  the  compass  of  national 
hhertv. 


1.  (lassification  of  toirus.  The  statutes  of  1808  divide  the 
> arious  touns  ot  the  kingdom  into  three  classes,  according  to 
tlm  number  of  their  inhabitants;  o?ie.^  ci^ntaining  less  than 
3o(M);  wh/(//c  OWC.V  containing  l(»ss  than  10,000,  and' Zr/zv/c  one.s 
containing  upwards  of  10, (HH)  inhabitants.  This  divisiiin,  m^t 
onlv  ]>iTsents  difliculties  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  since  the 
art  i  o^  one  single  male  child  on  the  eve  of  election,  may,  in 
many  instances,  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  municipal 
admimstiation,  and  cause  the  number  of  the  town-council  to 
»>c  nil  ot  a  sudden  increased  from  twentv-four  to  thirtv-six 
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members,  but  is  even  incorreet  in  u  moral  consideration,  since 
the  importance  of  a  j)lace,  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
personnel  of  its  administration,  depend  less  on  the  extent  of  its 
population  than  that  of  its  trade,  commerce,  opulence,  and 
j)ublic  institutions;  the  revised  statutes  of  1831  have,  theiv- 
fore,  left  it  alto^jether  to  the  option  of  the  communities  thmu- 
selves,  who  are  the  best  judj:;es  of  the  necessary  arranixements 
in  their  respective  places,  to  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  town-council  from  nine  to  sixty,  accordinj^j  to  circumstances, 
while  the  minimum  of  the  members  of  the  magistracy  is  limited 
to  three,  beside  the  burgomaster  (mavor). 

2.  The  riphfs  of  41  citizen.  Thost*  rights  consist,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  1808,  in  the  ])ermission  to  carry  on  trade  in  a 
place,  and  to  own  houses  or  laiuh'd  |>ro|)erty  witiiin  its  circle. 
Ilut  the  ac(piisition  of  the  title  of  (t  citizen  is,  by  the  old 
statutes,  connected  with  so  maiiy  formalities  which  the  young 
beginner  has  to  undergo,  in  addition  to  ex|)enses  frecpiently 
amounting  to  about  five  pounds  (thirty  dollars),  far  beyond  the 
Sjiare  time  and  jiecuniary  means  of  a  poor  laborer,  whose  sole 
object  is,  perhaps,  the  purchase  of  a  little  kitchen  garden  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  place,  for  the  inainttMiance  of  his  large 
family,  lly  the  revised  statutes,  however,  of  1831,  young 
beginners  of  the  poorer  classes  are  under  no  obligation  to 
ac(pure  the  title  of  citizen  in  order  to  earn  their  bread,  or  own 
landed  jiroperty,  except  in  cases  where  their  easy  jiecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  well  established. 

3.  The  rights  of  i^ote  and  election.  Tlie  jioor  are,  in  nearly 
all  countries,  excluded  from  those  rights.  But  by  the  statutes 
of  1808,  the  Prussian  government  has  granted  them  to  any 
citizen  possessing  some  landed  jiroperty,  no  matter  of  what 
value,  or  enjoying  an  annual  income,  or  earning  in  tin*  smaller 
towns,  150  dollars  (€25);  or  in  the  larger,  200  dollars  (€34); 
sums  barely  suflicient  to  maintain,  sj)aringly,  the  family  of  a 
poor  laborer.  This  stretch  of  suH'rage  has  given  rise  to  many 
un|)Ieasant  scenes,  by  bringing  into  ollice,  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns,  where  the  poorer  classes  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  men  altogether  unfit,  from  their  low  education  and 
station  in  life,  to  fill  honorably  the  important  post  of  managing 
the  pid)Iic  treasury  and  affairs.  The  revised  law  of  1831  has, 
therefore,  fixed  the  value  of  the  laiuh‘d  projx'rty  of  the  electors 
to  at  least  300  dollars  (€50),  and  the  yearly  income  or  earn¬ 
ing  of  the  non-possessors  of  immovable  |)roperty,  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  2(K)  dollars  (€34);  leaving  it  free  to  tlie  comnmnities 
t<^  increase,  according  t(»  circumstances,  the  amount  of  the 
former  to  2<KM)  dollars  (€334),  and  of  the  latter  to  (iOO  dollars 
(  €100).  It  moreover  establishes,  that  none  can  be  elected  who 
do  not  possess  landed  proptntv  to  at  least  1000  dollars  (€16*0); 
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allowing  at  the  same  time  the  communities  to  advance  the  scale 
to  any  amount  they  niay  think  proper. 

4.  Relations  between  the  Tmvn  Council  and  Magistracy,  By 
the  old  law,  the  College  of  iNIagistrates  formed  but  the  executive 
power  of  the  town-council,  being  guided,  in  all  that  related  to 
the  domestic  economy  ot  the  place,  solely  by  the  piesciiptions 
of  the  latter,  without  ever  daring  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of 
these  prescriptions,  whether  right  or  wrong.  But  the  revised 
law  secures  the  independence  of  both  colleges,  and  renders  an 
appt^al  to  government  necessary,  in  cases  ot  disagreement,  when 
an  agent  is  delegated  by  the  latter  to  the  spot  to  decide  on  the 
(piestion  at  issue. 

5.  The  Magistratesy  their  pay  and  time  of  service.  By  the 
law  of  1808,  the  term  of  service  of  the  magistrates  and  their 
head,  tlie  burgomaster,  was  limited  to  six  years,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  period  a  new  election  took  place,  when  those  of 
the  members  who  were  not  re-elected,  resumed  their  previous 
occupation  and  station  in  j)ractical  life,  without  receiving  any 
compensation  w  hatever  for  the  loss  of  time,  and  neglect  of  their 
private  aflairs  in  the  service  of  the  community.  The  consc- 
(pience  was,  that  but  few  individuals,  competent  for  ofHce,  were 
found  w  illing  to  forego  their  personal  interest  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs,  and  no  alternative  was  frequently  left  to 
the  electors,  but  to  appoint  to  the  important  post  persons  ill 
calculated  to  fill,  ably  and  honorably,  the  place.  To  remedy 
the  evil,  the  revised  law  of  1831  fixes  the  term  of  service  of  the 
magistrates  for  twelve  years,  after  which  time  they  are  allowed 
to  retire  on  a  pension  of  half-pay. 

().  We  now  arrive  at  the  last  essential  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  statutes,  a  point  which  has  drawn  upon 
government  the  animadversion  of  opposite  ultra  parties.  We 
allude  to  the  peculiar  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  in 
former  times,  who  consider  all  and  eacli  of  these  rights  as  a 
noli  me  tangerey  and  insist  on  their  perpetual  continuance, 
whether  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  not,  while  the 
ultra  repid)lican  party  consider  the  nobility  as  an  outlawed 
body,  unworthy  of  enjoying  equally  with  themselves  the 
civil  ri«rhts  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled.  Before  1808 
the  nobility  jpossessed,  in  many  of  the  small  towns  which 
l)elong  to  their  domains,  various  very  important  rights  in  the 
civil  and  judicial  administnition  of  those  places.  It  was  the 
lord  of  the  manor  who  appointed  the  town  wardens  and  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  place,  and  without  his  special  consent  no  transac¬ 
tions  which  atlected  the  community,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
could  be  entered  into.  The  lord  constituted  in  short  the  arbi¬ 
trary  ruler  of  the  community.  By  the  introduction,  however, 
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uf  tlie  municipal  laws  in  1808,  not  only  the  jurisdiction,  hut 
even  the  moral  influence  of  the  nobility  ceased,  a  circumstance 
which  carried  with  it  immense  injury  to  their  pecuniarv  inter¬ 
ests  ;  their  j)rivate  property  in  the  towns  being  lowered  in  value 
by  decrees  and  resolutions  apparently  originating  in  public 
motives,  luit  really  springing  from  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
malice.  To  prevent  injustice  being  done  to  the.  nobility,  the 
revised  law  of  1831  protects  their  rights  and  influence  in  the 
small  towns  belonging  to  their  domains,  by  requiring  their 
sanction  in  all  such  municipal  transactions  as  claim  also  the 
consent  of  government. 

Kvery  impartial  reader  will  thus  see  the  true  tendency  of  the 
Prussian  government.  Indeed,  there  is  neither  fear  nor  need 
of  a  revolution  in  the  Prussian  dominions  so  long  as  there  are 
millions  of  citizens,  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  counter¬ 
balance  a  comparatively  small  standing  army,  taken  from  the 
midst  of  them,  and  continually  returning  home  to  them  ;  so 
long  as  government  lias  made  it  her  first  care  and  duty  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  thinking,  even  among  the 
lowest  of  her  subjects ;  in  a  word,  so  long  as  government  seeks 
her  own  security  in  the  moral  and  civil  refinement  of  society, 
and  the  king  follows  out  these  principles  in  accordance  with 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  age,  and  does  not  approve  of  the  adage 
of  the  Jesuit-General  Ricci :  sint  ut  snnty  ant  non  suit! 


Art.  VIII.  My  Life.  By  an  Ex-Dissentku.  Lomlon:  James  Fraser. 

um. 

TN  almost  every  page  this  Ex-Dissenter  furnishes  convinc- 
^  ing  evidence  of  liis  personal  ignorance  of  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  he  attenqits  to  describe,  and  of  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  the  information  he  has  gathered  from  others.  There  is  a 
great  show  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  jirincipal  leaders 
of  the  nonconformists  of  the  last  and  present  generation ;  and 
the  writer  would  fain  have  it  believed  that  the  motives  by  whicli 
Dissenters  are  actuated,  and  tlie  conduct  they  are  pursuing,  are 
fairly  exhibited  in  what  he  calls  his  Life,  by  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  their  communion,  and  who  has  at  length  aban¬ 
doned  their  principles  in  disgust.  His  readers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  may  be  misled  by  this  gross  and  false  assumption  ; 
they  may  imagine  that  they  are  perusing  a  veritable  story — 
and  that  simple  facts,  such  as  the  writer  himself  witnessed,  are 
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!)rought  forwanl  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Dissenters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  their  true  character.  But  there  is  not 
a  Dissenter  of  anv  denomination,  whether  minister  or  layman, 
wlio  has  taken  up‘  the  Imok,  and  for  a  few'  moments  dipped  into 
its  |)agcs,  that  has  not  detected  tlie  imposture,  and  w  iio  is  not 
able  to  convict  the  anonymous  biograj)her  of  a  mean  and  dis¬ 
ingenuous  attempt  to  make  a  miserably  constructed  fable  the 
vehicle  of  the  basest  slander,  not  only  against  individuals,  but 
against  large  communities  of  his  fellow^  subjects  and  fellow 
Christians;— if,  indeed,  in  courtesy,  we  may  venture  to  call  him 
a  Christian,  who,  being  an  author  by  profession,  enlists  his  j)en 
on  any  side  of  any  question  that  he  may  be  hir(‘d  to  maintain, 
— who  writes  lib(‘ls  for  pay,  and  secures  himself  from  merited 
infamy  by  w  riting  without  a  name. 

A  few  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  Velvet  Cushion,  the 
controvtTsv  which  it  ])roduced,  and  the  number  of  editions  it 
rapidlv  passed  through.  Its  reverend  author  was  w(‘ll  known. 
Ilis  object  in  writing  this  historical  fiction  he  openly  avowed; 
the  beauty  of  the  story  and  the  unaffected,  unexaggerated  ])iety 
with  which  it  was  invested,  gained  easy  credence  to  its  state¬ 
ments,  and  as  if  by  magic,  multitudes  of  thoughtless  and  romantic 
people  were  captivated  into  the  persuasion  that  Charles  the 
First  was  a  martyr,  and  the  Churcli  of  Fhigland  the  only  true 
church  upon  earth.  One  of  the  writers  who  replied  to  the 
\  civet  ( 'ushion,  affixed  to  it  the  approj)riate  name  of  Legend  ; 
and  haj)pily  defined  a  legend  to  be  ‘  a  story  invented  and  told 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.’  ‘  Your  legend,’  he  proceeded 
to  observe,  ‘  was  in  great  request  in  the  days  of  po|)ery  and 
then,  after  a  few  caustic  remarks,  he  thus  exposes  the  author 
and  the  object  of  the  ^  elvet  Cushion.  ‘  It  was  reserv(‘d  as  a 
‘  noveftv  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
‘  (  hurcb  of  F.ngland  to  construct  a  tale  which  goes  over  the 
ground  ()f  history,  from  the  last  age  of  popery  to  the  present 
‘  day,  misstating  and  discoloring  almost  all  its  facts,  w  ith  the 
certain  efh'ct  of  keeping  alive  intolerance  against  the  Catholics 
and  of  exposing  to  derision  and  obloquy  the  various  classes  of 
^  modern  Dissenters.  I  his  tale  I  call  a  legend,  for  its  author 
^  ex|>ies>ly  avows  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  character  of  an  ‘open 
and  aident  champion  of  the  F^stablishment,’  which  he  deno- 
‘  inmates  ‘  his  mother.’  ’ 

lh.it  bniser,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in 
obtaining,  at  any  price,  atrocious  libels  against  the  Dissent- 
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‘  ‘the  \  elvet  Cushion  ot  the  \  icar  of  Harrow,  no  hook  lias 
appeared  of  this  class  ot  publications,  so  liki*ly  to  attract 
‘attention  and  lead  to  controversy,  as  ‘My  Life;’  and  we 
‘  look  to  its  ap|)earance  with  much  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety/ 
Hut  the  \  icar  ot  Harrow'  was  not  ot  their  council, — nor  do  wt‘ 
believe  that  there  is  a  clerirynian,  w  ho  is  anythino'  better  than  a 
mere  hirelino’  scribe,  w  ho  would  lend  himself  to  such  a  decep¬ 
tion  as  that  attcMiipted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  public  by  this 
Kx- Dissenter.  Mr.  Cunninoham  put  forth  his  tictiou  for  just 
so  much  as  it  was  worth,  an<l  no  reader  was  misled,  except  by 
the  in^renious  sophistries  of  the  writer,  derived  from  the  dis¬ 
torted  facts  and  fables  he  had  strantijely  blemh’d  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Hut  the  narrative  itself  claimed  to  be  no  more  than  a 
modern  novel,  while  its  moral  and  religious  purpose  was  not 
concealed  ;  it  was  not  possible  to  misapjirehend  the  nature  of 
the  tale.  W  hen,  however,  ^rcat  and  ^rave  (piestions  are  to  lx; 
discussed,  we  think  the  combatants  should  take  their  oronnd  in 
the  |)rovince  of  reason,  and  at  the  furthest  distance  from  the 
airy  reoions  of  fiction  and  romance;  we  did  not  at  the  time 
apjirove  of  the  unfair  species  of  w  arfare  resort(‘d  to  by  the  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  when  as  the  cham|>ion  of  the  C’hurch  he  substitut(‘d 
fiction  for  fact,  and  imagination  for  ai’i^ument.  Hut  had  he 
proc(‘edcd  to  impersonate  a  lie,  had  he  ventured  to  publish  an 
autobio‘;raphy  which  was  the  pure  invention  of  his  brain,  and 
to  ha^e  jialmed  it  upon  the  world  as  his  own  jiroper  his- 
tory,  and  a  faithful  narrative  ot  the  chan<i;es  which  time  and 
circumstances  had  produced  in  his  mind  and  princijiles,  breath- 
iui^  a  remorseless  and  malijxnant  rancor  against  his  so-called 
former  associat(*s  and  fellow-w'orship])ers,  and  affecting  the 
phras(‘s  and  feelings  of  a  devotion  beyond  even  the  ra|)turous 
effusions  of  tbe  seraphic  doctors  of  the  Itomish  church  had  the 
\  elvet Cushion  been  marked  by  these  characters  of  atheistic  iin- 
]uety,  its  author  would  have  been  execrated,  and  the  work  itself 
would  have  fallen  into  immediate  and  dcsirrvi'd  cont(‘mpt; 
that  is,  both  would  have  experienced  the  fate  of  ‘  My  IJfe,  by 
an  Hx- Dissenter.’  There  is  a  trickery  practised  bvthis  literary 
hack  about  town,  which  is  soon  seen  through  by  the  attcuitive 
and  un|)rejudiced  reader,  and  which,  when  it  is  discovered,  ex¬ 
cites  the  most  umpialified  disgust ;  for  instance,  when  the  author 
appears  to  be  quoting  from  some*  docuim'iit  or  extant  work  of 
the  Dissenters—though  occupying  several  pages  in  the  form 
of  resolutions  said  to  have  passed  at  a  public  meeting,  the  whole 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  fabrication  invented  for  the  purpose*  of 
d(*traetie)n  and  falsehood. 

lo  us,  however,  the  most  nauseous  jiortions  of  the  work  are 
those  where  the  writer  endeavors  to  imitate  the  devotional  and 
pathetic  style  of  the  \  elvet  T^islnon.  In  the*  scene*  which  is 
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intended  to  be  very  eH'ective,  the  interview  between  tlie  dyin^ 
rector,  ^Ir.  ^evniour,  Jind  ^Ir.  Rviwstoiij  tlie  dissenting  lieio  oi 

*  1  -  ill  *^1  111 


he  deliviTed  it  in  the  desk  lit  Surrey  Chapel  many  years  since, 
when  he  accidentally  dropped  in  to  hear  him  on  a  Friday  morn- 
inj;,  Tims  it  is  that  truth  may  be  made  to  lend  her  voice  to  the 
proj)a}ji;ation  ot  falsehood.  Till  we  read  this,  we  had  some  idea 
that  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Rawston  were  real  persons,  and 
that  the  Fx- Dissenter  might  have  faithfully  portrayed  areal 


scene. 


‘  Mr.  Rawston,'  continued  the  excellent  Mr.  Seymour,  irlio 
*  (ifiycared  less  opjfressedy  and  rose  in  his  bed  as  he  spohcy  *  a  mere 
‘professor  of  religion  is  like  a  butterfly— all  surface;  if  the 
‘  breath  of  heaven  lireathe  upon  it,  it  is  driven  hither  and 
‘  thither.  Rut  the  Christian  is  like  the  dove,  a  strong-jiinioned 
‘  bird ;  she  may  meet  the  thunder-storm  in  her  course,  but  she 
‘  will  tack  about  and  tack  about,  and  give  even  the  winds  to 
‘  know  that  she  has  a  nest — a  home;  that  her  heart  is  there, 

‘  and  that  she  must  gain  it.’  This  is  verbatim  from  Mr.  Hill. 
Tin*  l-x- Dissenter  has  altered  it  for  the  worse.  That  is,  he  has 
added  a  few  unnecessary  words.  Perhaps  he  extracted  the 
passage  in  haste,  and  was  afraid  of  being  detected  in  the  felo¬ 
nious  act. 

Om‘  capital  artifice  of  this  disingenuous  writer  is,  to  describe 
ilissent  as  associaftnl  with  all  that  is  plebeian,  coarse,  and  vulgar, 
while  the  (dmreh  is  the  church  of  the  aristocracy,  the  refined, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  great.  This  may  be  all  true,  but  as  an 
argument,  considering  the  nature  of  Christianity,  it  betrays  on 
the  part  ot  its  author  more  zeal  than  knowledge — more  worldli¬ 
ness  than  piety.  Resides,  it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  the 
Dissenter  can  use  with  much  greater  efl'ect  than  the  Churchman. 
As  the  V-x- Dissenter  has  given  his  account  of  the  circumstances 
comuTted  with  the  ordination  ot  a  Dissenting  pastor,  we  have 
no  objection  to  place  in  juxla-position  with  it  the  proceedings  at 
the  consecration  ot  Rishop  Howley,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
(  anterbnry,  to  the  see  of  London. 

I  he  true  dissenting  placard’  is  a  simple  announcement, 
winch,  with  the  exception  of  the  fictitious  names,  contains 
nothing  ludicrous,  and  nothing  more  than  the  occasion  seemed 
to  reipiire.  \N  (*  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
t  u  latter,  which  was  published  in  all  the  newsiianers  of  the 
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‘  On  Tluirsiluy  next,  June  14, 

Thk  Rkv.  William  IIawthornk 
will  be  ordained 
to  the  otlice  of  Pastor  of  the 

InDKPKNDKNT  ClIUKCIl  AND  CoNIJ UK« ATION 

asseinblinj;  at  the 

Indkpkndent  CiIAI’KL  at - 

When 

'i'he  Hev.  Mn.  Jugg,  of  WindM»rne,  will  ask  the  usual 
Questions  and  give  the  Charge, 

The  Rev.  Mu.  Snibb,  of  London,  will  offer 
up  the  Ordination  Prayer, 

The  Rev.  Mu.  'Pwigg,  of  Salisbury,  will  preach 
to  the  Church  ;  and  many  other 
Ministers  will  he  present  to 
assist  in  laying  on  hands  ; 
and  in  the  Kvening, 

The  Rev.  Du.  Hold,  of  Liverpoid,  will 
Preach  to  the  Church  and  Congregation. 

Service  to  begin  in  the  Morning  at  eleven,  and  in  the  Kvening  nt 
half  past  six. 

N.R.  There  will  he  an  excellent  ordinary  at  the  ‘  (iOLDkn  Eaijlk,* 
at  one  o’ clock  f  and  a  Tea  Tarty  hi  the  Testry  and  Chapel  Ground  at 
jive  o’clock.  Tickets  to  the  Dinner,  three  shillinys  and  sixpencey  and 
to  the  Tea,  eighteen  pence,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  both.* 

‘There  is  something,’  says  the  author  of ‘Tiik  Rook  of  tiik 
‘  Denominations,’  ‘  very  ati’ecting  in  the  following  account  of 
‘  the  eonsecration  of  the  Rishop  of  London,  Dr.  Howley,  now 
'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Oct.  3,  1813,  when  viewed  in  con- 
‘  nexionwith  the  awful  connnunication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
‘  was  at  that  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  vouchsafed 
‘  to  him.’ 

‘  Yesterday  Dr.  Howley  was  consecrated  Rishop  of  Loiuhm,  at 
bamheth  Palace,  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Her 
majesty  having  signified  her  intention  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
arrived  at  the  Palace  at  twelve  o’clock,  accompanied  by  the  Princesses 
Augusta  and  Mary.  They  were  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  (irand 
Hall  by  his  (irace  and  Airs.  Alanners  Sutton,  who  conducted  them 
through  the  grand  chamber  and  grand  lobby  to  the  principal  dining 
rotmi,  where  they  remained  a  short  time,  and  ])roceeded  through  an 
elegant  suite  of  apartments  to  the  gallery  (wer  the  (’hapel,  which  was 
fitted  u])  in  a  very  elegant  manner  for  the  occasion.  The  procession 
moved  fnnn  the  guard-chamber,  a  little  before  one  (Pclock,  to  the 
Chapel,  in  the  following  order. 

Porters  with  staves. 

Livery  servants  of  Doctors  and  Rishops,  two  and  two. 
Archbishop’s  livery  servants,  two  and  two. 

Servants  of  Doctors  and  Bishops  out  of  livery,  two  and  two. 
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Gardener  and  Chapel  Clerk, 

Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  and  Butler, 

Proctor  and  Registrar , 

Librarian  and  Receiver, 

Preacher  and  Council, 

CHiaplains, 

The  Bishop  elect  and  Sir  William  Scott, 

Vicar-(ieneral, 

The  three  Bishops  attending,  viz., 
of  (iloucester,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford, 

Secretary  and  Gentleman  Usher, 

The  Apparitor, 

The  Archbishop, 

1 1  is  (trace's  Trainbearer, 

‘  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  late  blaster 
of  W  inchester. 

‘  After  the  sermon,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  his 
two  chaplains,  proceeded  to  the  altar ,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
consecration,  ctmimunion  service,  administer  the  sacrament,  ^'C.  IMr. 
Jenner,  the  Registrar  of  the  Province,  read  the  mandate  from  the 
Prince  Heyent,  in  the  name  of  the  /dn^yfor  the  consecration.  Dr. 
llowley  retired  to  an  ante-nnnn,  and  jnit  on  his  rochet y  having  been 
previous  to  that  time  only  in  doctor’s  robes.  He  was  then  introduced 
l»y  the  Bish(»ps  of  Oxford  and  (iloucester  to  the  archbishop  at  the 
altar,  xchere  he  went  thronyh  several  ceremonies,  and  then  retired  to 
the  ante-r(Mnn  again,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  full  bishop’s 
rolH‘s  by  Mr.  Webl>,  the  king’s  robe  maker.  He  was  then  introduced 
again  to  the  altar,  and  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  which  he  readily  answered.  The  imposition  of  hands  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  concluded  the  ceremony.  The  sacra¬ 
ment  was  then  administered  to  him  by  the  archbishop,  and  of  which 
the  other  bishops  present  partook. 

‘  The  pHK'ession  returned  from  the  chapel  in  the  following  order. 

Porter  with  staff. 

Secretary  and  (lentleman  Usher, 

Apparitor, 

Archbishop,  and  the  new  Bishop  at  his  right  hand. 

Train  Bearers, 

I'he  senior  Bishop, 

The  other  Bishops  and  Uicar-General, 

A rchbishop’s  Chaplains, 

Preacher  and  Council, 

Librarian, 

Proctor  and  Registrar, 

('lerk  of  the  Kitchen  and  Butler, 

(hirdoner  and  Chapel  Clerk, 

Servants  of  Doctors  and  Bishops  out  of  liverv, 
Archbishop’s  livery  servants. 

Livery  servants  of  Doctors  and  Bishops. 

.\  most  superb  collation  was  prepared  in  the  principal  drawing- 
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room,  consisting  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  of  which  her  majesty 
and  the  princesses  partook.’ 

We  have  seldom,  in  the  discharge  of  our  official  duties,  been 
called  u|)on  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  work  in  ereri/  I'icw  so 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  so  utterly  con¬ 
temptible  as  a  literary  juoduction,  as  ‘My  Life,  by  an  Ex- 
‘  Dissenter.’  The  church  that  can  welcome  sucli  an  auxiliary 
must  be  in  the  sad  plight  of  Samaria,  wlien  so  strait  was  tlie 
siege  with  which  she  was  besieged  by  her  enemies,  that  ‘  an 
‘  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
‘  fourth  part  of  a  kab  of  doves’  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.’ — 
2  Kings  vi.  25. 


Art.  IX.  1.  Ileport  of  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties;  ordered  to 
Ih'  printed  Anpnst  ItMO,  and  to  he  rejo'inted  Fehruan/^  1H41. 

2.  SiH'eehes  of  Lord  John  IiusseffSir  Roln  rt  Peel^  Fisrottnt  Vidmerston^ 
Lord  St<inlej/^  the  Chancellor  of  the  K,vche(piei\  Iloiht  lion.  Ilenrp 
Lalnjurhere.,  on  Swjar  Duties^  Mop,  llMl. 

3.  Speech  of  Charles  Ilindlet/  Kstp,  M.I\  for  Ashton-under^ Lpne,  on 
Ta.ration  and  the  Corn  Laics,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Tuesdap, 
June  15,  ld41. 


^piIE  long  predicted  crisis  has  arrived.  The  season  of 
compromise  and  inaction  has  passed  ;  and  the  time  is  come 
when  election  must  be  made — decidedly  and  |)romptly  made — 
between  advancement  and  retrogression,  between  intelligence 


and  bigotry,  between  the  rights  of  conscience  allied  with  ra¬ 
tional  freedom,  and  Toryism.  There  is  no  alternative ;  there 


can  no  longer  be  any  halting;  we  must  choose  the  right 
hand  or  the  left.  If  Lord  John  Russell  will  not  lead  on 


the  forces  of  the  Reform  cause.  Sir  Robert  Reel  will  carry 
the  war  into  the  liberal  camp,  and  drive  him  from  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  day  of  dallying  has  gone,  we  trust,  for  ever;  for, 
next  to  an  actual  coalition  of  parties  for  the  division  of  the 
Spoils  of  office,  there  is  nothing  so  lamentable  as  the  conijiro- 
luise  of  ])rinciple  in  order  to  conciliate  a  party  whose  rapacity 
is  only  stimulated  by  concession. 

While  we  write  the  tocsin  rings  through  the  land  ;  Tories  and 
Reformers  are  set  in  array  ;  and  in  many  |)lacesthe  struggle  has 
already  commenced.  This  then  is  the  time  for  those  who  desire  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  civil  and 
religious  libiTty  on  an  immoveable  basis,  to  act.  The  Sovereign 
appeals  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  now  the  jiart  of  the  [leople  to  do 
their  duty.  Now  or  never  — for  if  the  country  do  not  respond 
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to  the  call,— if  the  constituencies  allow  the  auspicious  moment 
to  pass  by  unimproved,  it  is  probable  that  within  the  life-time 
of  the  present  generation,  no  such  opportunity  will  return.  We 
sav,  Now  or  never;  because  if  the  people  do  not  shake  oft'  the 
fatal  lethargy  that,  for  so  long  a  time,  has  benumbed  them,  the 
Tories  will  strengthen  themselves  in  official  power,  and  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  will  be  able  to  defy  them. 

And  who  is  there  that  is  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the 
Tories  ?  Who  doubts  their  anxiety  to  undo  all  the  (jood  that  has 
been  done  dnrimj  the  last  ten  years  ?  The  Quarterly  Review  and 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  tell  us  plainly  that  the  Reform  Bill  has 
b(‘en  a  failure ;  the  Tories  never  conceal  their  hatred  to  demo¬ 
cratic  control,  and  the  principle  of  responsibility.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  justlv  to  be  inferred,  that  if  the  Tories  had  the  opportunity, 
they  would  gladly  take  from  the  people  the  power  conferred  on 
thein  bv  the  Reform  Act,  and  would  render  that  act  null  and 
void.  Berhaps  they  would  not  venture  openly  to  rej)eal  that 
great  charter ;  but  they  would  undermine  and  neutralize  it. 
Lord  Stanley’s  registration  bill  of  last  year,  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  Reform  Bill.  Its  object  was  to  contract  the  franchise, 
and  render  the  electoral  body  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy ;  and  yet  its  progress  was  arrested  by  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Tory  majority  in  the 
House  of  IV'ers  hailed  ‘  the  scorpion  ’  with  delight.  Every  effort 
to  relieve  the  electors  of  England  from  annual  vexation  and 
expense  has  been  resisted,  and  we  may  add  defeated,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  followers ;  all  which  facts  clearly  prove 
that  the  Tories  still  cordially  detest  the  Reform  Act,  and  tcoiddf 
if  at  all  practicable,  destroy  it  in  detail. 

And  w  ho  is  there  w  ho  supposes  that  the  Tories  have  become 
reconcih'd  to  religious  liberty  ?  Who  is  there  that  can  believe 
for  a  moment  that  they  have  forgotten  or  re])udiated  their  love 
of  sectarian  ascendancy  and  intolerance  ?  Do  we  not  see  daily 
the  fiercest  denunciations  launched  against  Dissenters  ?  Do  not 
intluential  and  leading  Tory  publications  mock  their  claims  and 
ridicule  their  grievances?  lias  not  the  doctrine  of  ‘apostolical 
succession  gained  admittance  to  a  thousand  pulpits, — which 
doctrine  strips  all  ministers  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state 
church  (save  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood),  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  true  j)astors,  and  leaves  their  people  to  the  ‘  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies  of  the  Most  High  ?  Church-rates  are  not 
>et  abolished ;  ecclesiastical  courts  still  flourish,  although  con- 
denmed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, — and  instead 
oft  Hi  Rcii  REFORM,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  meets  us  with  a  erv  of 
t  III  Rcii  EXTENSION  !  And  to  these  considerations  add  the  fact 
that  in  almost  every  city  and  borough  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
touiul  an  association  of  men  pledged  to  achieve,  if  possible, 
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r-sss^ssaiir:: 

„,L‘!l::|Tof  r.  a'>'l  tlu-  native  rii^hts  of 

man,  a  I  of  winch  are  comprehended  when  we  sav  . 

ance  of  stHidincr  "Im"  •  "nineaRurahle  nnport- 

th.Z  1  ®  ."/'"'g  “I’  vijroroiisly  and  manfullv  at  the  crisis 

in  themselves  most  momentous  Forn  il  Iw  iU..  •  *  m 

Of  1]„.  ,1,^  |».c..]i„  csi,.c„rie.  if  1  ,.  S  t 

issritilr;''™"?''''"'””: . .  "ot 

op  fess  d  tl  e  t['e  S-eat  monopolies  that  have 

ffiir; t  . . 

. . . .  »oo.o.i.,“i“i;« 

tlien,  ^  o  •  l'“vc  combined  u-m  nsl 

truth  when  countiy  and  greatly  overrah!  the  energy  of 

V  wa  I  *  •  "'J"*t>ce,  if  the  result  of  the  ele^^iions 

U.II  not  he  an  md.sputable  decision  in  favor  of  free  tra.h 

1  heevjdence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  the.  mp  nc  i.-  r.Ks 

Is's;  "".""t"  i;  z . 

. 

i  e  coSion  oVir  »"<1  '"-onsl't  born,,  to 

comnXj  .  •  ‘  ^  '""'“'IX'I'sts  of  all  classes  will  b,. 

iwo-  **  "‘*y’  restrictions  winch  cripple  .ind 

.  our  commerce  must  for  ever  be  abolish...l.  I  t  is'  prove 

IcviJ/l  other  taxes  which  are 
riKt  by  the  government ;  and  that  the  sacrilices  of  the  e..in 

wrssr'u"’"'  !i“'  -'-y 

the  opemio  o  •  ^  "P""  xn.l  capital ; 

power's  o  be  .  T  ‘‘  g'ontly  the  productive 

It  is  demonstran  '"".“"g  ^l*'  •'“  ‘''e  tradh.g  relations, 

froi^tb  1  '  >rrelutably  that  wlnle  the  people  thus  sutler 

mea ,  t  w.  ('>y  "hid.  'expression  we 

l>enefit  of  laid  on  tlio  consumers  at  lar^^e  for  the 

VOL.  X  ^  cla-sses),  the  revenue  is  defrauded  by  the  .same 
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process.  ‘  7V/c//  do  notj  observes  the  report  of  the  committee, 
‘  oHihe  the  receipt  of  revenue  the  main  consideration,  hut  allow 
‘  that  prhnani  object  of  fiscal  regulations  to  he  t/ucarted  la/  an 
‘  attempt  to  jaotect  a  (jrcat  varieti/  of  particular  Interests  at  the 
^  expense  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  commercial  Intercourse  with 
‘  other  countries'  'fh(‘se  facts  alone  are  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  electors  of  the  united  kini;dom  to 


this  most  important,  thom^h  perhaps  at  first  sij^ht,  re[)ulsive  and 
uninterestinj^  subject,  and  plainly  jmint  out  the  expediency  oi’ 
those  financial  measures  on  which  the  (^neen  now  apj)eals  to  her 
s\d)jects.  To  (‘liter  formally  into  an  analysis  of  the  parlia- 
inentary  paj>(‘r  r(‘ft‘rrt‘d  to  would  lead  us  too  tar  iroin  our  pr(‘seut 
piirpost*, — hut  we  cannot  jiass  on  without  tasU'iiino;  attention 
upon  one  remarkable  fact  illustrative  of  the  injustice  and  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  existing  import  duties.  'Ihe  total  amount  (T 
customs  rev(‘nue  received  in  the  unit(*d  kin^'doin  in  the  yeart'ud- 
im^  .lanuary,  IS40,  was  .t!‘2*2,hf)‘2,()l().  The  custonis  duties  are 
lt*vicd  on  lu'arly  1700  articles;  hut  on  the  articles  of  the  first 
necessiti/  to  the  communltij,  n(‘arly  the  whole  of  this  hurd(‘u  is 
raised;  t‘‘J‘J,OlS,‘2(S4  heim^'  raised  upon  sixthkn  articl(‘S  out  ol 
the  whole  sevent(‘cn  hundred.]^ 'flu*  matter  is  thus  demonstrated 
in  tin*  evidence  of  Mr.  M’liregor,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Itoard  td  Tradt* ; — 


*  riie  followinjx  were  the  duties  levied  on  ten  articles  in  the  year 
ending  January  5,  ItMO: — 


I. 

Sugars  and  molasses  .... 

T4,h‘2t>J)17 

‘) 

^  • 

'fea . 

:t,(;ah,7t;:t 

;t. 

Sjiirits  ...... 

L>,tila,4i:t 

1. 

M  ine  ...... 

a. 

fohacco  ...... 

it,4lla,()d<) 

(>. 

(  otfee  and  cocoa  ..... 

7ivi,{nj; 

mm 

i  • 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  .... 

l\. 

'fimher  and  dye-woods 

i,(;(ih,a}n 

0. 

('orn,  grain,  meal,  and  rice 

i,i:ti,tt7‘7 

nt. 

Fnwisions  (including  hacon,  hams,  butter, 

eggs,  iS:c.) 

:t(»h,a()(t 

‘  On  the  following  six  articles,  the  duties  levied 
January  a,  ItMO.  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  .... 

‘2.  Oils  of  all  kinds  .... 
it  Spices  of  all  kinds  .... 
t.  Hides  and  skins  .  .  ,  . 

a.  'fallow  .... 
t».  W  «N>1  (cotton  and  sheep's) 


in  the  year  ending 

.  t‘14a,7'‘2 

(ilMUM 
0th‘2()l 

no, DIM) 
aat;,‘2-2a 
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over  ...... 

‘  \\’hicli  aiUloil  to  tlu*  (lutios  lovietl  oii  tlio  (I'n  arti- 
cK*s  in  till*  pri'tvdinj.;  list,  naiiu’ly,  .  . 

(lives  a  i;raiul  total  on  sixteen  ninnanufaetured 

artieles  of  ......  .  •2*i,()lM,:27 1 

I^alanee  received  on  1  ]i^(i  ndiior  ait  ides  .  9ll..*i*2() 

'Fotal  net  revenue  £2‘2,VMi‘2di<^9 

A  revision  ot  our  taritf  nn(l(‘r  anv  eireuinstanees  Ix'oame  in 
evitable;  and  if  there  \v('re.  no  otluM*  reasons  but  the  injnstiee 
and  a])siirdity  of  these  duties,  th(»  peoph'  wouM  he  jnsiilit'd  in 
lifting  up  their  voiet*  in  favor  of  a  change.  When,  tlnni,  her 
inaje.sty's  ministers  found  that  tlu're  was  an  actual  (feflcieaci/  in 
the  revenue,  was  it  not  plainly  their  duty  to  turn  their  attention 
to  our  tariff,  and  investigate  the  nature  ol‘  that  taxation  which, 
ir/ii/c  it  i/ie/(fs  tiothiu(f  to  the  Exchetjuery  /aesses  hearili/  itjHaf  the 
iwople?  Would  they  not  hav(‘  deserv(‘d  the  most  pointed 
etmstire  if  they  had  dared  to  impose'  rur.sii  taxks  em 
the  country,  without  listening  to  the*  warnings  of  th(‘.  eom- 
mittt'e*,  that  rerenne  is  sacrijieed  in  onh'i*  to  suj)port  class 
interests,  that  the  people  at  lartje  are  oppressed  to  sup|>ort  class 
interests,  and  that  our  eommeree  irifh  foreipu  eouu fries  is  saerl- 
fired  at  the  same  shrine  e)f  monopoly  i  It  was  d(*t('rmined 
hohlly,  and  we  think  wisely,  to  grapple  with  the  monopolit's, 
and  ])y  diminishing  an  excess  of  |)rot(*ctive  duties,  to  give*  the* 
|>uhlic  the  means  of  ])urchasing  at  a  moderate*  rate*  the*  comforts 
anel  iu*ce*ssarii*s  e)f  life,  anel  at  the  same*  time*  to  obtain  an  in- 
e’rea.se*  e)t  reve*nue*  which  should  enable*  the*  ('hance*llor  of  the* 
h'xche*(pier  to  till  uj)  the*  ele*tie*ie*ne*v  e*xisting  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  fresh  taxe‘s  e*ither  on  food  or  |  rope*rly. 

d  he  Tories  resist  this  j)lan  :  anel  now  (he*  e*ontlie*t  begins. 
Tlie*v  tell  us  te)  raise*  e/  :  hut  the*  pe  e>ple*.  emeh'rstanel  that 
e*Xj)e‘elient  toe)  we*ll ;  anel  have*  ne)  eh'sire*  te)  incre*ase*  the*  national 
eleht,  swe'lh'el  e)ut  alreaelv  te)  sne*h  leartnl  elime*nsie)ns  by  the*  pie)- 
fligate  anel  scanelale)us  le)an-je)hhing  e)f  'foiy  times.  'rhe*y  say, 
hay  e)n  fresh  fa.veSy  se)  that  it  is  ne)t  e)n  |)re)pe*rty  :  hut  will  the* 
pe*e)j)Ie*  e)f  iMiglanel,  Sce)tlanel,  anel  lre*lanel  he*ar  fre'sh  taxe  s  t 
e  think  ne)t  ;  he*cause  tresh  taxe*s  we)idel  he*  unnee*e*ssary,  un¬ 
just,  anel  cruel.  The*  Te)rie*s  ask,  De)  we*  he)pe*  te)  raise  re*ve*nne* 
by  lotreriuf/  the*  custe)ms’  elutie*s  The*y  atle*e*t  to  rielie*ule*  the; 
|)re)ject ;  hut  it  is  p(*rte*ctly  e)hvie)us  that  high  elutie*s  een  artie*le*s 
of  ge*ne*ral  ce)nsumptie)n  are  impeelitic  as  re*garels  the*  re*venue*. 
High  |)rices  eheeh  ce)nsumptie)n,  and  h)W'  piie*e*s  eueourape  it. 

hen  such  article's  are  elear,  the*v  are*  plae*e*el  he*\e)nel  the*  re*ae*h 
e>t  the  great  mass  e)t  the  e*e)mmunitv;  hut  whe*n  the;  ne*cessarit*s 
anel  ceeiuforts  of  life*  are*  to  he  |)nre*hase*d  at  a  moele;rate*  price*, 
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nnllions  become  buyers,  consumption  is  increased,  and  if  subject 
to  duties,  the  revenue  is  directly  benefited  to  a  vast  extent.  \\  e 
need  only  refer  to  the  case  of  cofiee.  In  the  year  180/  the  duty 
was  Is.  /d.  per  pound,  and  the  quantity  imported  was  1,170,104 
pounds,  while  the  revenue  was  only  £161,245.  In  the  year 
1812,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  per  pound,  and  the  quantity 
of  cofiee  consumed  rose  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  pounds.  In 
the  year  1831,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  6d.,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  rose  to  21,842,200  pounds.  In  the  year  1840,  the  con¬ 
sumption  was  28,000,723  pounds,  and  the  revenue  was 


£022,000 ! 

Here  is  a  complete  vindication  ot  the  principle  that  ad- 
vanta»;e  to  the  revenue  and  advantage  to  the  coniinunity  may 
and  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Tories,  however,  quickly  change  their  ground ;  they  deny 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  one  of  revenue  at  all ;  and  take 
their  stand  against  free-trade  on  the  grounds  that  ‘  protection,’ 
as  they  term  monoj)oly,  if  not  a  thing  quite  just  in  principle,  is 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  They  tell  us  that  we 
must  encouruf/e  British  interests ;  by  which  they  mean  that 
unjust  advantages  should  be  given  to  favored  classes,  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  the  whole  cominunity.  Some  of  the  Tories,  indeed, 
profess  that  they  are  not  infiuenced  in  their  opposition  to  the 
»^overninent  measures  by  an  attachment  to  the  mono|)olists ; 
but  are  actuated  by  ‘  certain  prudential  considerations.’  Others 
are  wedded,  they  say,  to  free-trade  in  the  abstract ;  but  never 
can  be  induced  to  apply  their  principles  practically  !  One  ot 
the  principal  writers  against  free-trade  in  corn  says,  that  ‘  free- 
‘  trade,  abstractedly,  is  admitted  to  he  a  correct  principle  on  every 
‘  side.'*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  supporting  the  sugar  monopoly 
sail!,  ‘  I  do  not  ask  you  to  continue  this  exclusion  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  supporting  or  maintaining  the  interests  of  any  indi- 
‘  vidual  West  India  nronrietor.  I  a 


proprietor.  I  admit,’  he  added,  ‘  that  your 


of  public  advantage  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  durst  not  defend  the 
monopoly  by  asserting  that  monopolies  just.  No;  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  monopolies  are  in  principle  wrong,  and 
therefore,  as  usual,  has  recourse  to  ‘  prudential  considerations’ 
to  defend  that  which  on  principle  is  indefensible.  In  the  course 
ot  the  same  speech  lie  protested  that  he  was  in  favor  of  free- 
trade,  on  general  principles ;  slippery  words,  that  leave  him  at 


.  *  A‘hlress  to  the  Fanners  of  England  on  Foreijrn  Corn.  »v  a  Mer- 
cimnt.  raintcr,  Strand,  1841. 
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liberty  to  deny  the  application  of  those  principles  to  any  specific 
case;  but  still  sutHciently  explicit  and  definite  to  convince  the 
electors  of  the  united  kingdom  that  the  |>rinciple  of  free-trade  is 
a  righteous  principle ;  that  it  is  based  on  truth  and  justice,  and 
that  the  ablest  of  the  peoj)le’s  enemies,  while  endeavoring  to 
defend  their  crooked  and  selfish  policy,  are  constrained  to  con¬ 
cede  the  fact.  False  then  in  principle,  monopoly  is  bad  in 
practice:  it  is  the  prolific  parent  of  many  evils;  it  checks  the 
intercourse  between  the  families  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  a  positive 
wrong  to  millions  who  consume  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  ;  it  contracts,  cripples,  defeats,  blocks  u|),  and  excludes  from 
foreign  markets,  our  manufactures,  on  which  the  greatm'ss  of 
the  British  isles  de|)end  ;  and  further,  it  in  jures  the  revenue ; 
thus  doubly  weakening  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  over¬ 
burdening  the  working  population. 

‘  If  God’s  free  bounty  bids  this  gh»he  produce 
IVIore  than  enough  for  all  his  creatures’  use, 

Sliall  man  monopolize  the  free  supply  ? 

See  brutes  full  fed,  w  hile  felhwv-mortals  die  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  Let  eattlfs  prolific  field 
For  man  and  beast  alike  abundance  yield. 

Free  as  the  w  inds,  and  chainless  as  the  sea. 

Should  intercourse  between  all  nations  be — 

Wherever  land  is  found,  or  oceans  ndl, 

Or  man  exists,  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, 

Then  would  unfettered  industry  be  j)aid 

In  the  rich  wealth  its  owui  free  hands  had  made; 

Then  w’ould  mankind  fulfil  Heaven's  first  decree. 

And  earth  with  ‘  fruitfulness’  replenished  be  ; 

Then  would  w’ar’s  blood-red  banner  soon  be  furled, 

And  ‘  peace’  triumphant  reign  throughmit  the  w'orhl  ; 

W  hile  freighted  fleets  would  traverse  every  sea. 

And  commerce  w'ing  her  way  unchecked  and  free — 

Island  be  linked  to  island — main  to  main — 

Binding  all  nature  fast  in  love’s  harmonious  chain.’ 

Free  trade  then  must  be  the  rallying  cry  at  the  elections; 
— free  trade  in  corn,  free  trade  in  timber,  free  trade  in  every 
necessary  of  life.  But  we  are  challenged  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  ‘  free  trade.’  We  are  told  that  the  ministerial 
measures  do  not  carry  out  the  principle  strictly ;  and  that  if  we 
were*  to  have  actual  free  trade  we  should  have  no  import  duties 
(ft  (ill.  Lord  Stanley,  making  himself  merry  ujMjn  the  subject 
during  the  debate  upon  the  sugar  question,  said,  *  Again  I  say, 

*  the  noble  lord  may  be  right ;  again  I  say,  the  necessities  of 
‘  the  revenue  may  compel  him  to  take  that  course;  but  when 
‘  he  talks  of  upholding  the  princi|)les  of  free  trade,  which  he  is 

*  to  earry  out  with  a  simplicity  and  j)urity  that  are  to  be  the 
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‘  wonder  of  all  succeeding  times,  and  an  example  to  all  future 
‘  ivovernments— I  say  the  continuance  by  him  of  such  heavy 
‘  rmj)ort  duties,  on  articles  of  such  general  consumption  and  of 
‘  such  prime  necessity,  is  in  utter  contradiction  to  his  j)re- 
‘  tensions,  and  must  dej)rive  him  of  that  character  of  the  chaui- 
‘  pion  of  fr(‘e  trade,  which  he,  and  others  for  him,  have  been  so 
‘  anxious  to  assunu*/  Thus  the  ministerial  financial  measures 
have  b(‘i‘n  op|)osed,  at  one  time,  because  they  do  embrace  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  and  at  another,  because  they  do  not. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  the  Tories  thus  endeavor 
to  er(‘ate,  for  the  purj)ose  of  diverting  public  attention  from  the 
merits  ol’the  real  (piestion  at  issue,  this  is  certain; — the  miniS’ 
fertal  medsnres  make  an  Imjxfrtdut  (idvdnve  tou'dvd  free  trdde,  if 
they  do  not  carry  out  tie*  j)rincij)le  to  its  utmost  limits.  There 
Is  lio  denving  this;  and,  as  a  legitimate  inference,  if  free  trade 
he  a  uood  thimj;,  those  measures  deserve  the  sup})ort  of  the 
count  IT.  Hut  free  trade  does  not  mean  that  there  should  he 
no  iinj)(>rt  duti(‘s.  It  means  that  there  should  be  no  monopo- 
i.ir.s;  that  there  should  he  no  piiouiuition  of  purchasing  at 
the  ch(‘ap(‘st,  and  S(‘lling  at  the  dearest,  markets;  that  there 
sluuild  he  no  import  duties  f.xcf.pt  for  the  i’erfoses  of  re- 
vi:m  i:;  that  those*  eluties  should  not  be  unfairly  thrown  upein 
the  artie*les  e>f  prime  ce)nsumj)tion — on  the  necessaries  or  com¬ 
forts  of  life;  it  moans  that  we  she)ulel  reciprocate  with  the 
nations  e)f  the*  e'arth,  anel  exchange  Hritish  manufactures  for 
ton*ign  proeluctions.  This  is  e)ur  neitiem  of  free  trade,  borel 
Halnu*rston,  in  the  he‘st  speech,  among  the  very  many  able  and 
state*sman-like  sj)e*eche*s,  recentiv  elelivered  in  the  House  ed 
('onnne)ns,  e*e)ne*lusively  rej>lienl  te)  the  objection  adverted  to. — 


I  lu*  (piestion,  as  1  have  already  stated,'  ohserved  the  iiohle  lord, 

‘  is,  between  niono]'(dy  and  free  trade.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Xortb  Lancashire  (Lord  Stanb'v),  and  the  right  honoralde  baronet 
will)  s])ol<e  to-night,  have  given  ns  their  view  of  tlie  meaning  (»f  fret* 
tradi'.  and  have  tannti'd  ns  with  an  intention  or  a  desire  to  abolisli  alto¬ 
gether  all  duties  on  toreign  produce,  and  to  leave  importation  into  this 
country  utterly  free  from  any  charge  at  all.  1'hat  is  not  my  notion  of 
tree  trade.  I  hat,  at  least,  is  not  the  tree  trade  that  I  would  establish, 
n  c  mtt>l  have  a  rvvenue  derlreil  from  some  sortree  or  other,  and,  iu 
my  opinion,  there  is  }io  ntoiw  lepdimate  or  proper  mode  of  deriving  fl 
ievmne,  than  toj  toyiny  a  dntif  on  the  inijtortation  of  Jorciyii  produee. 
Ih  I  I  iii.N  I  sAi ,  LK'r  i  Mosi:  dftiks  hi:  laid  on  for  'I'iie  sole 
i  i  iviosK  (»i  i;i,\i.N*i  K.  Do  Hot  lay  them  on  for  tlu*  purpose  of 
(  ualjling  a  iMopanitively  fc'w  men  to  carry  on  a  liKsim;  trade  at  the 
evpeiiseif  ihe  rest  »f  the  community.  I  know  that  in  an  artificial 
stat»>  ot  Noeiety,  siuh  as  that  in  which  we  live,  it  is  impossible  at  once, 
ami  without  some  delay,  to  ai>ply  principles  (»f  this  hind;  imeanse, 
suddt'idy  adopted,  they  would  derange  a  considerable  branch  <»f  human 
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tnuisactions,  anil  possilily  lead  to  the  ruin  of  tlionsands  of  indi¬ 

viduals.  Tliat  is  not  onr  wish  or  onr  intention.  TIu*  olgeet  at  which 
we  aim  is  to  iro  on  with  the  ])riiiciples  of  free  trade,  as  i|niekly  and  as 
straiiilit  forwardly  as  circniUNtances  will  admit.  Protection,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  hy  those  wlio  oppose  the  proposition  now 
made  hy  the  j^overnment,  is,  in  trntli,  nothin';  more  than  a  tax  laid 
upon  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  and  the  activity  of  the  mass  of  the 
community,  in  order  to  support  the  indolence  anil  exclusiveness  of  a 
small  portion.’ 

Ilaviin^  thus  settled,  as  we  think  satisfactorily,  (he  general 
j)rincij)Ies  on  which  luiiiisteis  profess  to  hase  the  ;;’rt‘at  ipiestions 
which  now  a«^itate  the  country,  and  almost  ('xcinsivelv  occn|)y 
tin*  attrition  ot  electors,  let  ns  see  how  far  their  ineasnri* 
des(*rves  (he  a|)prol)ation  and  support  of  those  who  value  the 
best  inteix'sts  of  tin;  coininnnitv. 

And  hint*  we  may  just  advert,  in  passimj',  to  tin*  anti-slavery 
‘ground,  which  has  heini  assumed  hy  the  fories  in  tlu*ir  op|)o- 
sltion  to  the  ministi'rial  hndoi't.  We  say  assumed^  and  we  use 
the  word  deliheratidy ; — no  similar  instance  of  nnhlnshino* 
hyj)ocrisy  havim^  occurred  in  modern  times.  In  listening  to 
the  sj)eech(‘s  of  Lord  Sandon  and  his  sn|)|)oiti‘rs,  we  mii;ht  have 
imaoimul  that  thidr  j)olitic'.d  lil’e  had  been  si^nali/ed  hy  hi»_;h- 
minded  devotedness  to  the  ^reat  interests  of  humanity.  'J’hi* 
/eal  now'  avow(‘d  is  aj>parently  so  ener<;(*tic  and  unsellish,  that 
it  miiiht  naturally  be  supposi‘d,  by  om*  i^inorant  of  the  j)ast,  that 
his  lordship’s  ekxpience  had  been  freipicntly  heard  in  the 
Ibitish  Parliament,  denouncinjj;  (he  servitude  in  which,  till 
reciMitly,  our  colonial  fellow -subjects  were  held  ;  and  that  the 
voti's  of  his  allies,  so  freely  otfered  in  his  suj)j)ort,  have  fri*- 
cpiently  b(‘en  rt*corded  on  behalf  of  tin*  violated  ri‘j;hts  of  the 
sons  of  Africa.  "I’he  very  reverse',  how(‘V(*r,  of  all  this  has  Ixm'ii 
the  case.  I’rom  the  first  moment  that  Mr.  \\  ilberforce  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade*  into  St.  Ste'phen’s,  elown  te) 
the  he)ur  when  party  tactics  mi<^ht  be*  serve*el  by  (he  me>(ion  e)f 
the*  ne)ble‘  loiel,  the'  're)ries  have  be'e'ii  the*  swe)rn  e)j)j)e)ne*nts  of 
eve*ry  me*asure  which  contcm])late*el  the*  manumissie)n  of  the* 
ne*or()^  oi*  the  incre*ase'  e)f  his  social  comforts.  'I'he  ele*bate*s  e)f 
succe*ssive  parliaments  bear  amj)le  witne*ss  to  this  fae*t,  anel 
bitte*r  was  the  elisa|>j)ointment  whie*h  (he*  unswe'rviipj;  e>pposition 
e)f  this  j)arty  inflicteel  ein  the  philanthreipic  me*n,  wlu)  sought  to 
fre*e*  their  country  from  the  crime  e)f  j)e*rpetuatin^  se)  foul  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Anel  ye*t  the^se*  gentlemen,  with  un|)aralle*le*d  harelihooel, 
can  now'  pre'sent  themselves  to  the  Pritish  pe*o|)le  as  the^  frienels 
of  the*  ne'i’fefs  rights.  Out  ujion  sue*h  hype)e*risy,  whie*h  insults 
the*  intelh'ct  while*  it  se*eks  to  misle^ael  the  symjiathies  of  the* 
nation!  Ne*xt  to  r(*li^ious  l.y,  )e)e*risy,  that  e>f  hi*ne*vede,*nce*  is 
uio>t  dis'^ust inti',  anel  of  this  the*  jiartv  in  oppositieui  has  fur- 
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nisheci  an  exhibition  which  no  men,  ancient  or  modern,  have 
8urf)asse(l.* 

The  case  was  very  different  with  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  gentlemen  composing 
that  Committee  are  for  the  most  part  too  w'ell  known  to  require 
any  vindication  of  their  integrity.  They  are  above  suspicion, 
whatever  hireling  scribes  or  heated  partizans  may  allege.  Of 
all  thebenevolent  organizations  of  the  present  day,  none  has  been 
characterized  by  a  more  inflexible  and  single-hearted  devotion  to 
its  object  than  this  committee.  Appointed  for  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
it  w’as  natural  that  they  should  regard  with  apprehension  the 
influence  wdiich  the  sugar  branch  of  the  ministerial  proposition 
would  have  on  the  class  whose  interests  they  were  appointed  to 
watch  over.  Whatever  oi)inion  may  be  entertained  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tendencies  of  a  free  trade  in  sugar,  no  reflecting  man  can 
doubt  that  the  immediate  eflect  of  throw  ing  our  markets  open  to 
the  slave-owners  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  wall  be  to  give  a  temporary 
stimulus  at  least  to  their  nefarious  traffic,  and  would  conse- 
queutly  increase  their  importation  of  human  victims  from  Africa, 
iielieving  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  ministerial  measure 
wo\dd  be  an  extension  of  the  slave-trade  and  an  increase  of  the 
nund)er  of  slaves,  the  committee  only  acted  consistently  with 
their  vocation,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  fact, 
and  in  urging  such  a  modification  of  the  measure  as  should  ob¬ 
viate  the  evils  anticipated.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  free  trade  or  monopolies.  Their  sole  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  perceiving  that  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  proposed  measure  w  ould  be  injurious 
to  these,  they  spoke  out  as  it  became  honest  men  to  do.  It 
would  have  been  a  noble  stand,  one  full  of  promise  to  the  world, 
if  the  Government  had  been  induced,  while  adopting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  trade,  to  mark  with  its  most  effective  prohibition 
those  forms  of  human  wickedness  against  which  the  British 
people  have  passed  solemn  judgment,  and  over  which  our  Go¬ 
vernment  possesses  omnipotent  though  indirect  power.  For  such 
a  step,  however,  the  nation  is  not  as  yet  prepared,  and  we  must 

•  “  Nolhinp  had  pivcn  him  so  much  disgust  as  the  arguments  of  gentlemen 
in  parliament  against  a  mollification  of  tlie  protection  on  sugar,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity — gentlemen,  while  they  were  putting  forth  these  argu- 
incDts,  were  taking  their  muscovado,  and  sweetening  their  own  cups  w’ith 
it.  They  were  exerting  every  nerve  to  confine  the  people  to  their  colonial 
wlutyrhmwn  or  dirty-broNvn,  while  they  were  sipping  their  beautiful  white 
I  rar.ilian  sugars,  at  half  the  price.  He  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  a 
free  trade  would  encourage  slavery  :  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  give  him  free 
i.inoR  ANm  raKF.  trade,  and  iik  wovld  have  freemen  all  over  the  world.*’— 
.N/hytA  of  jir,  Citorgf  'I'hontftiion. 
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therefore  be  content  to  effect  the  utmost  which  the  present  state 
of  feeling  permits. 

As  between  the  sugar  monopolists  and  the  British  people, 
the  (juestion  at  issue  does  not  admit  of  rational  doubt.  The 
interests  of  the  few  should  give  way,  and  that  to  a  much 
further  extent  than  the  ministerial  proposition  goes,  to  those 
of  the  many.  And  were  this  the  only  aspect  under  which 
the  subject  could  be  viewed,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation 
respecting  the  ground  to  be  taken.  As  politicians  simply  the 
Government  was  right ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and  more  sacred 
ground  on  which  the  matter  may  be  view  ed.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  already  expended  millions,  and  thousands  of  our 
seamen  and  soldiers  have  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  Consistency,  therefore,  would  de¬ 
mand  that  they  should  forego  for  some  time  longer  pecuniary 
advantage  to  which,  in  itself  considered,  they  are  righteously  en¬ 
titled,  but  which  they  cannot  obtain  without  injuring  somewhat 
the  cause  of  humanity  to  which  they  have  so  solemnly  and  at 
so  costly  a  price  pledged  themselves.  We  must  protest  against 
that  false  philosophy  which  invests  the  principles  of  political 
science  with  all  the  sacredness  of  religious  truths.  Sound  and 
valuable  as  we  esteem  them,  they  are  yet  subordinate  to  moral 
considerations,  and  must  be  held  in  abeyance  when  they  threaten 
to  interfere  with  the  latter.  It  would  have  been  to  us  matter  of 
unfeigned  gratification  if  the  nation  had  been  ripe  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  views.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  receiving  the  ministerial  measure 
as  a  whole,  or  of  perpetuating  a  system  which  threatens  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce  and  the  starvation  of  our  people, 
we  adopt  the  former,  as  involving  least  evil  of  the  two.  We 
have  no  fear  of  the  issue.  The  dreaded  evil  will  be  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  while  the  expansive  power  of  the  principles  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  will  be  productive  of  progressive  good  through  the  whole 
circle  of  British  influence. 

The  most  important  of  the  ministerial  propositions  is  that  af¬ 
fecting  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  It  is 
proposed  to  grapple  with  what  Lord  Melbourne  has  called  the 
master  grievance  of  the  country — the  corn  monopoly,  that  taxes 
the  bread  of  the  working  millions  ; — a  thing  which  Earl  Win- 
chilsea  himself,  in  his  zeal  for  the  corn  laws,  denounces  as  the 
greatest  of  crimes.  The  purpose  and  object  of  the  corn  laws  is 
to  keep  up  high  prices  in  England  and  make  bread  dear.  This 
object,  which  ‘  in  the  abstract^  is  certainly  a  very  iniouitous  one, 
is  openly  avowed  and  even  warmly  defended.  It  inflicts  a  posi¬ 
tive  loss*  upon  the  consumers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 

*  The  writer  of  a  traet,  adapted  for  circulation  at  the  present  crisis,  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  The  Many  sacrificed  to  the  Few  by  the  F<hk1  Monopoly,*  cnlculatcs 
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£2 1, (KK),(KK)  annually,  and  is  attended  with  the  threefold  evil 
conse(juences — injustice  and  suH'ering  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
inunitv,  loss  to  the  revenue,  derangement  and  curtailment  of 
our  commercial  operations  with  foreign  nations.  The  ministers 
propose  to  destroy  the  prohibitive  duty  on  foreign  corn,  and  to 
admit  foreign  corn  into  our  ports,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  percpiarter;  thus  giving  the  British  commu¬ 
nity  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life  on 
moderate  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  great  highways 
for  the  passage  of  British  manufactures,  hitherto  blocked  up. 
This  proj)osal  is  met  by  two  objections,  both  of  which  cannot 
be  true,  but  each  of  which  may  be,  and  we  think  is,  un¬ 
true.  First  it  is  said  that  if  foreign  corn  be  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  (piarter,  tlie  agricul¬ 
turists  will  be  ruined,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  cheap  corn  of  the  continent  with  so  paltry  a  protection,  and 
that  the  land  of  England  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  second 
assertion  is,  that  after  all,  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  bread 
will  be  very  small ;  that  the  working  people  will  never  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction. 

We  know  that  the  farmers  are  at  any  time  frightened  out  of 
their  senses  by  the  cry  of  ‘  ruin  ;  but  setting  aside  the  fact,  so 
boldly  and  manfully  proclaimed  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Earl 
I'itzwilliam,  that  the  corn  (piestion  is  ‘  a  landlord’s  question’  al¬ 
together,  it  is  capable  of  distinct  proof  that  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  into  this  country  would  not  ruin  the  agriculturists ; 
would  throw  no  land,  really  fit  for  tlie  plough,  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  woidd  not  bring  down  the  price  of  corn  below  5()s.  or 
54s.  per  quarter.  IMr.  M‘Culloch,  in  a  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory  publication  on  the  corn  laws,  which  has  just  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  pen,  says,  ‘  It  is  impossible  to  purchase  in  any 
‘  foreign  port  any  considemble  quantity  of  wheat,  of  the  average 
‘  (piality  of  that  produced  in  Britain,  for  less  than  35s.  j)er 
‘  (piarter ;  and  adding  to  this  lOs.  for  the  ex[)ense  of  importa- 
^  tion,  Ss.  for  duty,  and  3s.  for  profit,  it  is  clear  that  such  wheat 
‘  cannot  be  sold  in  F^ngland  under  56s.  a  quarter ;  which  is  only 
*  1 1  I  less  than  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  during  tlie 
‘  ten  years  ending  with  1840!  If’  adds  Mr.  McCulloch/ the 


tlu*  rnll'inccmcnt  of  prices  of  ilic  existing  system  lo  amount  to  tlie  followinij 
startling  sums  every  year  ; — 

(train  of  all  kinds . £2i  nr,0 

. . 

liutter  and  elieese . 

. . 

*  .  ;)00,(MH) 


Total  .£44,7lMV.>:i7 
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‘  agriculturists  be  not  satisfied  with  an  arrangenuMit  of  this  sort, 

‘  it  is  difficult  to  divine  what  would  satisfy  them/  Prices  would, 
in  our  o])inion,  range  from  50s.  to  56s.  per  cpiarter;  and  yut  the 
monopolists  are  not  satisfied,  but  are  moving  heaven  and  earth, 
using  all  means  fair  and  foul  to  rouse  the  county  constituencies 
in  liefence  of  their  monopolies,  raising  a  cry  of  ‘  ruin  to  the 
‘  farmers  !  ’  Let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  either,  that  the  average 
of  the  present  fluctuating  scale  amounts  to  but  5s.  Od.  per  (juar- 
ter.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  corn  laws,  in  1840, 
boasted  that  ‘  under  the  existing  system  the  duty  charged  only 

*  amounted  to  5s.  5d.  per  quarter — the  amount  of  duty  on  the 

*  start'  of  life,  as  it  was  termed,  he  repeated  did  not  exceed  that 
^  sum  of  5s.  5d/ 

Rut  here  the  Tories  turn  round  upon  us  and  say.  Then  if  this 
he  true,  bread  can  be  very  little  cheaper — the  working  classes 
w  ill  not  be  the  better  for  the  change,  while  the  agriculturists 
will  be  the  w^orse  for  it.  But  let  us  remind  them  that  the  price 
of  corn  could  then  never  run  up  to  70s.  per  (piarter,  as  it  now 
can.  The  fixed  duty,  even  at  the  high  amount  named  by  the 
government,  would  ensure  moderate  and  steady  prices,  and 
afford  a  guarantee  against  high  prices  such  as  are  now  com¬ 
mon.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  community  ; 
and  at  tlie  same  time,  a  fixed  duty  would  enable  f()reigners  to 
speculate  w  ith  some  degree  of  certainty  in  our  markets  :  at 
|)resent,  by  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  all  is  uncertainty 
and  distrust.* 

The  corn-law^  advocates  have  in  truth  placed  themselves  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  foreign  corn  cannot  be  brought  into 
Kngland  at  a  very  low’  price,  we  have  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  safety  of  the  government  measure  as  far  as  regards  agricul¬ 
turists:  on  the  other  hand,  if  corn  can  he  brought  in  at  a  very  low 
price,  the  fact  proves  the  injustice  of  the  monopoly,  and  exhi- 
l)its  more  glaringly  the  enormous  extent  of  that  tax  upon  bread, 
w  hich  while  it  yields  nothing  to  the  exchequer,  presses  heavily 
upon  the  people. 

The  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  death-blow  at  those  monopolies  which  have 
hitherto  been  maintained  by  and  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of 


*  Ainoiiff  tlic  reasons  which  liavc  inl]ucnce<l  ihe  American  Chainher  of 
Commerce  at  Livcqmol  lo  assist  in  advocating  a  revision  of  the  import  duties, 
is  the  following  ;  the  slidinp:  scale  of  dutv*on  wheat  and  flour  places  countries 
so  distant  as  the  United  States  nu  mi  unequal  fontinq  u'ith  tliofte  Utin  rvmate  ; 
be  cause,  whenever  ‘’■rain  is  admissihlc  at  a  low  <luty,  the  demand  is  so  ra¬ 
pidly  supplied  from  the  continent  of  Kurope,  that  the  duty  is  p^enerallv  at  a 
j»roliihitt»ry  rate  before  supplies  from  ilte  Unitetl  States  can  reach  this 
country. 
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an  aristocracyj  which  w’ould  if  possiblcj  concentrate  in  its  own 
body  all  the  wealth,  power,  and  political  influence  of  the  whole 
country.  The  government  measure  is  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
the  nation,  and  we  urge  upon  the  people,  promptly,  manfully, 
and  energetically,  to  rise  up  in  its  defence.  The  dearest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake ;  the  existence  of  the  commerce 
of  England  depends  upon  the  issue.  Who  then  will  hang  back 
or  remain  inactive  at  this  crisis  ?  Who  will  not  lend  a  hand  in 
planting  and  keeping  up  the  flag  of  free-trade?  Who  williiof 
render  his  aid  in  extending  and  securing  from  decline' tTftr  com¬ 
merce, — in  alleviating  the  heartrending  miserMgrof  the  working 
classes, — and  in  preventing  the  inflictioiL^P'ffesh  burdens  upon  a 
people  already  staggering  under  th«r 'pressure  of  taxation  :  In 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  tK^ffhancial  measures,  on  which  the 
queen  now  asks  the  opiniffti  of  the  people,  have  been  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  iniich  must  convince  ministers  that  there  is 
but  one  road  to  public  confidence  and  popularity,  and  that  is  a 
straight  forward  and  bold  declaration  of  great  principles  of  pro¬ 
gression,  and  unwavering  adherence  to  civil,  to  religious,  and 
to  COMMERCIAL  FREEDOM. 

W  e  regard  the  measure  on  which  the  British  people  are  now 
reijuired  to  give  judgment  as  a  practical  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reform  Bill, — a  carrying  out  in  its  legitimate 
direction  of  the  ameliorating  spirit  of  which  that  noble  Act — 
for  noble  it  was  notwithstanding  its  imperfections — was  the 
forerunner  and  pledge.  The  whole  system  of  our  taxation  has 
been  founded  on  a  principle  of  favoritism — the  favoritism  of  the 
wealthy  few'  as  contrasted  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
It  needs  revision  in  all  its  parts,  and  we  take  the  ministerial 
budget  not  simply  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  more  especially 
for  what  it  promises.  Let  the  principles  involved  in  this  mea¬ 
sure  be  once  recognized,  and  the  way  to  other  financial  reforms 
will  be  laid  open.  An  interested  oligarchy  may  well  make 
battle  on  the  present  proposition,  for  they  know  their  craft  to 
be  in  danger.  They  struggle  as  for  life,  and  will  move  all  their 
forces  in  the  hope  of  successfully  resisting  the  ministers,  who 
have  at  length  roused  themselves  from  their  lethargy,  thrown 
aside  the  sympathies  of  their  class,  and  nobly  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  nations  which  they  govern.  Mr.  Bindley,  in  his 
thoroughly  English  speech,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  see  printed  in  a  cheap 
form,  lias  successfully  exposed  the  inequitable  division  of  the 
public  burdens  among  the  several  classes  of  the  community. 


It  IS  well  known  to  the  house,  that  iu  the  year  1833,  the  late  Mr. 
(  ohhet  exp(»sed  to  the  house  and  the  country  the  injustice  occasioned 
hy  the  existing  stamp  duties.  That  injustice  was  admitted  hy  the 
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then  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  promised  it  should  be  reme¬ 
died.  Has  this  been  done?  Has  any  attention  whatever  been  paid  to 
it  ?  No.  Eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  tlie  injustice  continues  to 
the  present  moment.  That  the  house  may  judge  of  the  amount  of  this 
injustice,  permit  me  to  call  its  attention  to  some  ])articuhirs  of  the 
various  stamp  duties.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  a  conveyance  of  pro¬ 
perty  of  ten  pounds  value,  is  ten  per  cent. ;  while  it  is  only  one  per 
cent,  on  a  conveyance  of  projierty  of  two  thousand  pounds  value  !  The 
rate  of  duty  on  mortgages  is  ten  pounds  per  cent,  upon  the  raising  of 
ten  pounds ;  whilst  it  is  only  six  shillings  per  cent,  on  a  loan  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  sixpence  per  cent,  only  upon  a  mortgage  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  And  the  low  amount  of  stamp  duty  upon 
large  mortgages,  as  compared  with  that  upon  large  conveyances,  cannot 
but  excite  a  suspicion  that  this  has  been  purp(»sely  done  by  the  landed 
gentlemen,  who  rarely  sell  their  property,  but  who,  from  family  en¬ 
gagements  and  other  causes,  have  frequently  to  raise  money  upon  it. 
The  stamp  duty  on  bills  of  a  low  amount,  say  twenty  pounds,  is  ten 
shillings  per  cent.  ;  on  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  is  threepence-halfpenny 
per  cent. !  and  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  stamp  duty  on  bills,  is 
raised  from  bills  averaging  seventy-live  pounds.  Can  anything,  Sir, 
show  more  clearly  the  unequal  pressure  borne,  in  this  particular,  by 
small  tradesmen  ?  The  same  remark  replies  to  the  stamp  duty  on 
receipts,  which  is  live  shillings  per  cent,  upon  ten  pounds,  and  live 
farthings  per  cent,  on  ten  thousand  pounds !  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  man  who  sells  ten  pounds*  worth  of  property,  pays,  on  the  con¬ 
veyance,  ten  times  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  man  who  sells  one 
hundred  thousand  ;  that  the  man  who  borrows  on  mortgjige  ten  pounds, 
pays  four  hundred  times  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  man  who  borrows 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  the  man  who  gives  his  bill  or 
receipt  for  ten  pounds,  pays  four  hundred  and  eighty  times  as  much  in 
proportion  as  he  who  gives  his  bill  or  receipt  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  !  These  are  but  specimens  of  similar  unjust  dispn»portions  in 
stamp  duties  on  annuities,  insurances,  probates,  auctions,  &c.,  &c.’ 

— Hijidley,  pp.  5,  6. 

The  same  system  prefses  with  greater  severity  upon  the 
poorest  class,  of  which  the  following  striking  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  honorable  member  for  Ashton. 

'  In  order  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  this  injustice,  I  have 
furnished  myself  with  a  statement  which  I  requested  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  grocer  in  this  city  to  prepare,  of  the  various  articles  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  to  rich  and  poor  families,  with  the  prices  of  those 
articles,  and  the  rates  of  duty  on  each.  I  confess  that  I  read  the 
statement  with  much  surprise,  in  which  I  think  the  house  will  parti¬ 
cipate  ;  but,  after  a  careful  examination,  1  cannot  discover  that  its 
truth  can  be  invalidated.  He  writes,  ‘  A  poor  woman,  a  widow,  earn¬ 
ing  her  living  by  washing  for  families  at  their  own  abodes,  and  having 
two  young  children  to  support,  generally  purchases,  weekly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles,  and  this  is  about  the  usual  proportion  which  poor  per¬ 
sons  of  that  class  consume  in  a  week  : 


no 
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2  oz.  of  tea,  at  4s.  jkt  lb.  . 

1  lb.  of  suj?ar . 

2  oz.  of  cotfee,  Is.  Od.  per  lb 

1  oz.  of  pepper,  occasionally, 
1  lb.  of  raisins . 

Total 


d.  s,  d. 

() — duty  out  of  which  is  3’ 


.  () 

do 

Ol 

^  ‘> 

. 

do 

1' 

1 

do 

4 

do 

H 

0  8^ 

Being  at  the  rate  (if  44  per  cent.,  or  5;^d.  out  of  every  Is.  The  same 
kind  of  articles  supplied  to  persons  of  the  higher  classes  would  be  as 
follows : 


s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

1  lb.  of  tea  .... 

8 

0 — duty  out  of  w’hich  is 

2 

2:1 

1  lb.  of  the  best  sugar 

1 

2  do. 

3 

1  lb.  of  coffee  . 

2 

6  do. 

8 

1  lb.  of  IMuscatel  raisins 

1 

6  do. 

la 

1  lb.  of  white  pepper . 

3 

0  do. 

(> 

Total 

IG 

2 

3 

Being  alnnit  21^  per  cent.,  or  2Jd.  in  every  Is.!*  So  that  the  bouse 
will  perceive,  that  when  the  poor  woman  j)laces  her  shilling  upon  the 
counter  of  the  grocer,  slie  receives  back  O^d.  wortli  of  goods,  and  the 
government  take  the  remaining  5^d.  When  the  rich  man  pays  his 
shilling  to  the  same  grocer  for  the  same  description  of  articles,  he  re¬ 
ceives  ll{d.  in  goods,  which  is  almost  hidf  as  much  again  as  the  poor 
woman  receives,  the  state  being  content  with  2|d.  out  of  his  shilling, 
though  it  had  just  before  taken  5.^d.  out  of  hers  !  And  the  evil  does 
not  end  liere,  for  the  grocer  is  obliged  to  have  a  profit  on  the  extra 
caj»ital  which  the  duty  reipiires  him  to  employ.  This  disproportion  in 
taxation  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  endured  ;  and,  until  a  change  be 
made,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  state.  It  is  all  very  w’ell  to  talk 
alMnit  chartism,  or  any  other  symptom  of  discontent  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  but  they  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  wrongs 
indicted  u|K>n  the  masses.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the  lower  orders, 
and  there  will  Ik*  nothing  to  fear.’ — lb  pp.  6 — 8. 

\\  bile  such  a  system  continues  discontent  cannot  but  pre¬ 
vail,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  his  country,  whatever  jirofessions  he 
may  inake,  who  stands  in  the  way  of  tlie  great  pojiular  con¬ 
cession  which  is  now  protlered  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
An  interesU‘d  senate  has  decided'  by  a  majority  of  one  against 
the  concession ;  but  we  trust  the  people  of  this  great  empire 
will  be  sutliciently  alive  to  their  own  welfare  to  pronounce  at 
the  Inistings  a  dinerent  judgment.  Let  their  exertions  be  but 
e(jual  to  tile  value  of  the  boon  that  is  profi’ered  them,  and  their 
triumph  will  lie  complete.  A  selfish  laction  will  be  compelled 
to  respect  their  claims,  and  the  future  greatness  and  commercial 
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IHOsperity  of  our  country  will  l.o  n-  .  . 

which  they  have  discharged  their  electoraUrust 
U  e  are  most  anxious  that  the  dissknikiis  of  the  i  v 
<loui  should  act  a  part  worthy  of  themselves  *i 
crisis.  Much  depends  upon  their  exertions  ,1  .l“'‘ 
earnestly  we  invoke  them  to  make  T  h  Id  .  T 
against  the  restoration  of  Toiyism  Thev  ..‘,1  stand 

for  tree  trade  and  the  nroo-iess  e  <’“ly 

nance  of  their  civil  and  religmus  libenv^"lntT  '“'''"te- 

ui  the  heart  of  many  a  hi.rot  •  and  if  iL  ,p  swells 

liu.l  the  power  of  tL  st  rtc-nriWh  /"'“‘I  P'^vail  we  shall 

ists;  wo  shall  sec  the  church  est^ihlkli  noiicoiiforin- 

>><oaey  fro, n  the  puhlic^Tr^)  chS  “le 

fresh  energy  ;  and  cccLiastical  courts  will  ho 
operation.  If’ dissenters  \v'int#Tl  mu  •  r  vigorous 

that  actuates  the  Tories  thev  of  the  sjiirit 

the  majority  in  the  House  of  I  \  oonduet  of 

sessioi/wldch  lull  i'lst  ter^^  tl^c  very  last  week  of  the 
f-Vndhurst,  they  rejected  the  Tim  4  f  oiotion  of  Lord 

l»»c;  from  2w' “  i"  “I-'  >0  "i-l- 

lucipal  corporations  On  tlm  ,al  i  ,  "“^'“■>«^rs  of  niii- 

'■••I  to  thei  high  list  am  "1 

-nved,  the  caiuse  Tf  Siio"  ^  ''liicli  has 

course,  and  the  way  be  nrenared  for  ii^  'ts 

Uiuiih.  But  fewofoiir  nn...l  “  n  <'"!‘l  In- 

Tlie  history  of  Toryism  is  tlie^rt'  "  'tl'  the  enemy. 

The  sullbrings  and  death  of  our  puritan  alK’' 

fathers  bear  witness  a<rainst  if .  i  i  nonconformist  fore- 

C'mcii.lc.  „r  Jfw  S  f..  ,  ■  «■  '-r 

V..riJtl,c  r  "I...  6i'c,  t„  II, » 

the  most  anomalous  crc'itiirpi ill  •  dissenter  is  one  of 

-  1.0  is  strange^L^raS:  X  whi^r w^  ^ 

loryism  gainin<>*  p'njiiiul  Tmtia  41  have  no  fear  of 

«n>,  „c  ire  »f 

"idiBI-rejico  mid  iMharBy  iiliicl,  ?,'  !  f'  K  "" 

I-?cl  ^Ielb^lr:mTcabtt''\T3"  rtT‘"'^ 

their  cause,  and  is  dpt^iimi  r,  tin  a  of  the  advocacy  of 
w  hicli  is  supposed  to  have  LriveT"'^”?"*^  **^‘^**^  *‘'ln‘"co 

nf  the  cliurclfto  tl.r,,resc‘nS  V/''%«“*l>i«<  red  l.ostility 

;.ot  now  stop  to  in '  2e  wlVeth^  H  •  - 

•t  IS  enough  to  remark  that  to  ilT  correct  or  not. 
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The  numbers,  intelligence,  popular  feeling,  and  activity  ol  the 
dissenting  body  constitute  tliem  no  mean  or  ineftective  section 
of  the  liberal  constituency  of  the  country.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  this,  however  they  may  trifle 
with  us  in  their  days  of  fvincied  security.  Were  the  present  an 
ecclesiastical  struggle,  we  should  have  much  to  say  on  this 
point ;  for  we  have  our  opinions,  and  those  strong  ones  too,  on 
the  manner  in  which  dissenting  questions  have  been  cushioned 
by  those  who  were  formerly  zealous  on  their  behalf.  But  the 
question  at  issue  is  political  rather  than  ecclesiastical ;  it  affects 
us  as  Englishmen  and  not  as  Dissenters,  and  we  trust  there  is 
too  much  high-mindedness  and  true  patriotism  amongst  us  to 
permit  us  in  the  day  of  our  country’s  extremity  to  remember 
our  personal  wrongs.  Our  first  duty  is  to  resist  the  enemy  who  is 
battling  at  our  gates.  He  must  be  driven  back  at  whatever  cost, 
and  when  his  forces  are  scattered,  we  will  then  assert  in  terms 
more  emphatic  than  ever,  our  distinctive  and  scriptural  claims. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  here.  We  are  far  from  intend¬ 
ing  that  Dissenters  should  be  silent  at  the  present  crisis 
on  matters  that  respect  themselves.  They  should  speak  out, 
and  speak  out  boldly,  that  the  candidates  for  whom  they  vote 
may  know  their  sentiments,  and  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.  On  the  church-rate  question  we 
should  be  disposed  to  take  even  more  decided  ground  than  this, 
and  to  refuse  our  vote  to  any  candidate,  whatever  might  be  his 
pretensions,  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  support  any  well 
considered  measure  for  the  extinction  of  this  obnoxious  and 
inequitable  impost.  It  has  been  with  much  pleasure  that  we 
have  perused  the  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  of  Leeds, 
with  liOrd  Morpeth,  and  we  hope  the  example  thus  set  has  been 
extensively  followed  through  the  kingdom.  The  churches  of 
the  West  Riding  have  done  themselves  honor  by  the  course 
they  have  adopted,  and  have  been  singularly  happy  in  the 
gentlemanly  and  christian-like  style  in  which  their  representa¬ 
tive  has  given  utterance  to  their  views.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  Dissenters  of  London  w’ould  have  acted  similarly  in  the  case 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  strange  rumors  have  reached  us, 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  credit,  yet  are  unable  to  deny. 
Can  it  be  as  is  alleged,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Three  Deno¬ 
minations  refused  a  conference  with  the  deputies,  because  they 
understoq<l  that  the  object  of  such  conference  was  a  united  re¬ 
presentation  to  his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  church-rates.  If 
tliis  ^  report  be  unfounded  it  should  be  instantly  contradicted, 
but  if  it  be  true,  which  we  fain  liope  it  is  not,  then  the  Dissent- 
ere  of  Great  Britain  have  just  ground  for  most  serious  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  ministers  of  London. 

Commoilore  Napier  has  set  the  example  of  placing  on  his  co- 
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lors  tlie  motto,  ‘  Abolition  of  Church-ratos.’  Wo  trust  that 
the  same  motto  will  be  exhibited  in  every  eity  and  borough  in 
the  country.  Now  is  the  time  for  dissenters  to  speak  outy  and 
to  speak  with  effect;  for  if  a  decided  elfort  be  made  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis,  church-rates  must  be  speedily  and  for  ever  abolished. 

Let  us  then,  unite  in  one*  combined  and  mighty  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  great  principles  to  which  we  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion.  If  apathetic  now,  we  shall  endure  signal  defeat,  the  residt 
of  w  Inch  will  be  felt  in  years  to  come.  Hut  if  we  are  earnest 
and  united,  the  victory  must  be  ours,  and  that  victory  will  be 
decisive. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  a  small  tract  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hrock,  of  Norw  ich,  to  w  hich  we  are  solicitous 
to  direct  the  prompt  and  most  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 
It  is  entitled  The  Duty  of  Prqfessiny  Christians  in  Relation  to 
the  FUectire  Fi'anchise,  and  contains  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Norwich,  on  the  lOth  of  June  last.  The  subject 
discussed  is  of  grave  and  universal  importance,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and 
eminently  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  public  morals. 
We  trust  that  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Hrock  will  be  followed 
by  many  of  his  brethren,  for  surely,  if  there  ever  was 
an  occasion  wdien  it  became  the  teachers  of  religion  to 
counsel  and  warn  their  people,  that  occasion  is  now  present. 
The  corruption  and  bribery  which  have  j)revailed  so  fearfully  at 
many  recent  elections,  threaten  tlie  most  alarming  conse- 
(juences  to  tlie  moral  principles,  as  well  as  to  the  political 
integrity,  of  the  nation.  The  evil  is  w  idely  spreading,  and  can 
only  be  eHectually  arrested  by  the  sanitary  iiiHucncc  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hible  being  brought  to  bear  against  it.  We 
entreat  our  ministers  to  be  alive  to  this  enormous  evil,  and  by 
timely  and  dignified  expostulation,  to  guard  their  Hocks  from 
its  intrusion.  L(‘t  no  fear  of  censure,  no  dread  of  misrcjiresent- 
ation,  no  morbid  slirinking  from  what  verges  on  the  political, 
induce  them  to  withhold  their  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
public  morals  and  Christian  rectitude.  We  thank  Mr.  Hrock 
for  his  timely  service,  and  cordially  recommend  his  lecture,  for 
extensive  distribution  at  the  present  moment. 


VOL.  X. 
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Mr.  Maunder  has  carried  his  most  useful  labors  into  another  uide 
and  |K)pular  department  of  literature ;  and  with  the  same  success  which 
crowned  his  previous  efforts.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  meet  with 
the  same  encouragement.  Though  the  title  affixes  a  definite  character 
to  the  work,  it  not  only  includes  the  belles  lettres,  but  so  much  of  the 
kindred  sciences  from  which  they  either  derive  or  impart  assistance, 
as  is  necessary  for  their  elucidation.  Those  who  know  IMr.  IMaunder 
as  an  able  instructor,  and  who  have  studied  his  former  volumes,  must 
cordially  welcome  the  present.  It  has  been  several  months  on  our 
study  table  as  a  b(H>k  of  reference  ;  we  have  consulted  it  on  every 
subject  the  exact  knowledge  of  which  we  wished  to  revive,  or  con¬ 
cerning  which  w'e  required  immediate  information,  and  we  have  been 
more  than  satisfied.  1 1  is  modest  avow  al  in  the  preface  he  has  fully 
sustained.  ‘  My  great  object,’  he  says,  ‘  has  been  to  produce  a  lM)ok 
that  should  meet  the  wants  and  washes  of  a  very  large  and  most  re¬ 
spectable  class  of  readers,  whose  opportunities  of  studying  the  innulenms 
tomes  of  science  are  as  unfrequent  as  their  aspirations  after  knowledge 
arc  ardent.*  Again,  in  conclusion,  he  tells  us,  and  w^e  can  avouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  ‘  Although  I  have  studiously  avoided  the 
introduction  of  any  matter  foreign  to  the  immediate  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  [  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  connexion  that  exists 
between  the  natural  and  the  moral  w'orld,  nor  have  I  neglected  any 
suitable  opportunity  of  enforcing  sound  principles  in  ethics,  and  that 
w’illing  olHHlience  to  the  law’s,  without  w’hich  science  is  acquired  in 
vain,  and  learning  often  proves  a  curse.*  In  every  lounging  rmmi,  and 
on  every  library  table,  ^Ir.  Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury 
may  be  placed  w  ith  the  certainty  of  well  employing  a  leisure  half  hour 
in  the  one  case — and  of  saving  a  great  deal  of  circuitous  labor  in  the 
other. 


Thf  1 1  Of  te  of  the  If'orA/,  atul  other  Poems,  By  Charles  Mackay.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bi'iitley. 

^  In  the  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  w’orld  has  had  few’  poets. 
\  et  of  the  secondary  and  descending  classes,  poets  have  abounded,  and 
they  have  Ikvii  true  poets.  For  they  have  refined  and  exalted  senti¬ 
ment  they  have  kindled  glowing  emotions  in  the  soul,  and  have 
ptN>pled  the  regions  of  imagination  w’ith  realities  all  their  ow’ii.  The 
Minstrel,  the  Marmion,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  of  Scott,  are  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  regions  as  truly  as  the  IVIidsuminer  Xight  fairies, 
and  the  Ariel  and  Caliban  of  Shakspere  j  and  so  are  the  sylphs  and 
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The  Scientific  ami  Lilerary  Treasury ;  a  New  ami  Popular  Encyc/o- 
pgedia  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  By  Siimuel  Maunder,  author  of ‘The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge,’  ‘Biographical  Treasury,’  &c.  London: 
Ix)ngman  and  Co. 
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gnomes  of  Pope,  and  the  undying  creations  of  the  modem  drama-— 
the  Ion  of  Talfourd  and  the  Hunchback  of  Sheridan  Knowles.  There 
are  ]K»t*ts  who  range  far  below  these,  who  possess  talent  rather  than 
genius,  and  in  reading  whose  proiluctions,  we  are  sometimes  induced  to 
wish  that  they  had  written  better  or  not  so  well.  IVlillman  and  Barry 
('ornwall  rank  just  above  these.  Hale  and  Ooly,  perhaps,  are  fair 
s])ecimens  of  the  class.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  takes  his 
place  somewhere  among  them.  He  has  just  suthcient  power  to  com¬ 
mand  respectful  attention,  without  that  degree  of  superiority  which  can 
lay  any  claim  to  admiration.  lie  reminds  us  of  Pope,  Campbell,  and 
Rogers,  and  not  always  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  collection,  ‘  Christianity  the  Hope  of  tlie 
World,’  breathes  noble  moral  and  religious  sentiments  ;  but  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  scope  and  power.  The  marble  is  perfectly  chiselled,  and 
l(K)ks  like  life,  but  it  wants  the  Promethean  fire.  We  should  like  to 
impart  to  our  readers  the  impression  which  the  entire  volume  after 
perusal  left  upon  our  minds.  In  the  first  ])lace,  we  read  the  work 
through  at  a  sitting  ;  we  were  conscious  of  only  pleasurable  excitement 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  but  it  was  of  the  quiet  kind, 
'riiere  was  beauty,  but  it  did  not  captivate ;  pathos,  but  we  did  not 
weep ;  and  an  occasional  approach  to  sublimity,  but  the  s]nrit  within 
us  was  neither  stirred  to  its  de])th,  nor  carried  for  a  moment  beyond 
this  diurnal  sphere — we  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  this  working-day 
world.  Yet  there  are  jiassages,  and  entire  pieces,  which  we  shall 
read  over  again  ;  though  ]>robably  there  is  not  one  that  we  shall  ever  lie 
tempted  to  quote.  We  wish  to  be  just,  for  we  only  know  the  author 
through  his  bcM>k ;  and  we  can  add  with  truth  that  there  are 
several  moderns  who  have  obtained  celebrity  without  a  tithe  of  his 
merit. 


Auti-Pojm'if ;  or  PopTt/  Unremottahlv^  l^nfcriplnraJ^  and  Norel.  By 

John  Rogers.  A  new  edition  altered  luid  amended.  Ijondon ; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

'rius  work  is  strangely  attractive.  Though  it  contains  so  much  that 
sets  all  criticism  at  defiance,  we  were  compelled  to  read  it  through  in 
the  first  edition  ;  and  we  scarctdy  think  it  improved  in  the  second.  It 
has,  to  be  sure,  some  unity  of  design,  and  there  are  not  so  many  digres¬ 
sions  from  the  main  object.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  l)eing 
condensed  ;  but  it  is  not  the  wild,  savage,  Hercules  kind  of  thing  it 
was.  In  the  first  edition  the  title-page  was  enough  to  frighten  the 
jM»pe  and  all  his  cardinals  :  it  reminded  us  of  the  lines  : 

‘  And  last  of  all  an  admiral  came, 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name ; 

A  name  which,  you  all  must  know  very  well. 

Nobody  can  speak  and  iiolnKly  can  spell.' 

Wlialever  may  be  said  of  the  title,  the  Iniok  itself  was  no  joke  ;  mid 
for  the  sake  of  the  imblic  we  hail  the  apj>earance  of,  to  them,  a  more 
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rt‘iidiible  and  useful  w(»rk.  We  have  already  expressed  uur  t»pinion  of 
this  reinarkahle  performance,  which  we  now  strongly  recommend  in  its 
present  form,  as  a  work  that  relates  to  popery,  the  whole  of  popery, 
and  nothing  but  popery ;  and  which,  to  use  the  author’s  own  figure, 
has  not  left  popery  ‘  an  intellectual  or  scriptural  leg  to  stand  upon/ 


AqriviHi :  or  the  Ko^nxnal  Christian  inrited  to  Cansideralion  and  Deci- 
'sion.  By  John  Jefferson,  Abney  Chapel,  Stoke  Newington.  London : 

Snow. 

We  have  only  one  objection  to  this  little  volume,  and  that  is  to  its 
title.  \Ve  dislike  the  uft'ectation  of  naming  books  after  this  fashion— 
Mammon,  Jethro,  and  Bacchus,  carry  no  idea  to  the  reader  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  w  hich  each  is  employed  to  designate.  Agrippa  is 
exceptionable  on  another  account — Agrippa  was  not  a  nominal  Chris¬ 
tian,  iior  a  Christian  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  therefore  totally 
out  of  place  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  title-page.  The  Agrippa  of  Scripture, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  w'ould  form  a  fine  subject  of 
itself,  and  we  wmuler  that  some  eloquent  pen  has  not  been  employed 
t(»  delineate  his  character,  and  especially  to  press  home  the  evidences 
and  the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  many  sceptics  and  unbelievers, 
who,  like  Agrippa,  are  often  almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians.  The 
topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  hortatory  treatise  are  both  pertinent 
and  seasonable  in  this  day  of  st>  much  religious  profession,  and,  as  w’e 
fear,  of  so  little  productive  religion.  It  is  calculated  to  be  useful,  aud 
we  liojH?  that  its  w’ide  circulation  w  ill  ensure  its  success. 


Pulpit  Recolltrtions  ;  or  Miscellaneous  Sermons^  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Stoke  uimu  Trent^  Staffordshire.  I3y  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  Bart.,  S.  C.  L.,  late  Curate  of  the  above  Parish.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 


These  are  plain  practical  discourses.  As  compositions  they  are  of 
the  average  merit  of  such  things.  Volumes  of  sermons,  though  the 
press  ti'ems  with  them,  add  little  to  our  stock  of  theology,  and  it  is  in 
very  rare  instances  that  they  enrich  our  literature.  They  may  he  use- 
fid  as  memorials  of  pastoral  zeal  and  affection  among  the  congregations 
to  whom  they  w’ere  addressed  from  the  pulpit,  but  beyond  the  circle 
of  friendship  they  are  seldom  circulated  with  any  beneficial  effect. 

In  a  volume  of  modern  sermons  by  a  clergyman,  it  is  refreshing  to 
meet  with  a  ])aragraph  like  the  following- — and  w^e  are  pleased  to 
observe,  that  the  same  spirit  breathes  through  the  wHirk,— ‘  There  is  a 
N> stem  of  opinions  reviving,  which  goes  far  in  attempting  to  alienate 
from  ctunmunion  with  Christs  family  the  conscientious  nonconformist 
to  the  National  C  hurch ;  to  such  opinions  I  cannot,  nor  I  trust  can 
>ou  assent,  whatever  may  he  the  relative  advantages  and  superior 
cl.iims  to^  veneraliiui  wx*  may  judge  our  form  of  government  and  mode 
of  worship  to  have  above  other  modes  of  worship  and  discipline;  the 
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circumstance  of  others  not  tliinkin^  as  we- may  think  on  such  points* 
ought  not  to  banish  them  from  the  j)rivilegeil  association*  nor  tK'casion 
their  being  denied  the  appellation  of  fellow,  or  bn>ther  Christians  ;  for 
an  entire  coincidence  of  opinion  on  these  points  is  ma  essential  to 
h(»lding  ‘  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.*  That  there 
are  some  particulars  in  which  we  cannot  co-operate  with  them  is  cer~ 
tain  ;  but  that  there  are  others  in  which  we  can  unite,  hand  and  heart* 
is  ecjually  true. 

‘  We  maintain  that  it  is  important  to  examine  the  acknowledged 
ditference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  and  <»f  a 
ministry  duly  ordained ;  and  we  approve  of  an  adherence  to  that 
which  conviction  dictates;  still,  whether  the  result  of  that  examination 
be  an  agreement  or  a  continued  dill’erence  in  o])iiiion,  lussuredly 
brotherly  love  among  those  who  hold  the  faith  of  C'hrist  crucified  as 
the  side  foundation  of  the  sinner’s  hope,  ought  not  ujmhi  any  pretence 
to  be  invaded.  With  open  or  insidious  perverters  of  the  truth  we 
can  hold  no  communion  in  the  character  of  Christians ;  yet  1  speak  not 
of  these,  but  of  such  as  take  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone,  as  their  guide  and  direction. — pp.  1(),  17-  We  add  w’ith 
pleasure,  that  these  sermons  are  purely  evangelical ;  and  judging  from 
these  Pulpit  Recollections,  w’e  doubt  not  that  Sir  William  Dunbar  is 
a  most  accej)table  and  useful  preacher. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  the  Divine  Orifm  of  the  Christian 
Uelifwn^  in  Question  and  AnstccTy  fur  the  use  if  Schools  and  Youn^ 
Pertfons.  London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Such  a  w'ork  as  the  present  has  long  lH»en  felt  as  a  desideratum  liy 
parents  and  the  otheial  instructors  of  youth  ;  and  it  must  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  education. 
We  think  wdth  the  author,  that  ‘  beyond  every  other  study,  that  of 
the  evidences  (»f  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  is  of  most  im|)ortance 
to  the  young  ;* — and  w'e  congratulate  him  on  having  furnished  a  work 
which,  by  a  copious  selection  of  the  main  arguments,  by  a  plain  and 
concise  manner  of  stating  them,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement,  preserves 
a  middle  course  between  the  diflfuse  comprehensiveness  of  souie  of  the 
popular  treatises,  and  the  limited  range  of  discussion  in  others.  The 
catechetical  mode  which  he  has  ad(»pted,  though,  in  some  respects 
<>bjectionable,  may  perhaps  render  his  treatise  more  convenient  for  use 
in  those  schools  where  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  followed. 


The  Principles  of  Nonconformity,,  a  Ij;cture^  delivered  at  Ahlnydimy 
Berks,,  Sept.  KJ,  1840,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  K.  S,  Pryce, 
A.B.  By  J.  P.  Mursell.  Published  by  request.  London:  Ward 
and  Co. 

We  can  readily  enter  into  the  feelings  «*f  those  at  whose  request 
this  admirable  Lecture  has  been  published.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of 
the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  of  the  momentous  theme  which 
it  <liscusses.  Containing  an  able.  ex]»osition  and  defence  of  the  great 
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principles  of  nonconformity,  it  rightfully  asserts  the  supremacy  of 
Scripture,  and  the  spirituality  of  that  organization  which  infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  has  devised  f(»r  the  preservation  and  extension  of  religious  truth. 
W'e  resjH^ctfully  suggest  to  the  author  the  reprinting  of  his  Lecture, 
in  a  h)rm  more  favorable  to  extensive  circulation  than  its  present  price 
will  permit :  a  useful  service  would  thus  be  rendered  to  a  large  class 
<»f  readers,  who  must  otherwise  be  deprived  of  any  share  in  the  benefit 
of  his  labors. 


A  SHYtch  for  a  Pronaos^  as  it  were,  to  the  Temple  of  Wisdom.  Cork : 
(icorgc  Kidings. 


We  do  not  know,  as  it  wne,  what  the  author  of  these  rambling 
pages,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  strangely  jumbled  together,  would  be  at. 
The  chapters  into  which  the  b(K)k  is  divided  have  no  connexion,  nor 
lias  each  chapter  any  definite  object,  at  least  that  we  can  discern. 
This  sk etcher  is  neither  artist  nor  architect,  for  his  sketch  is  without 
proportion,  order,  or  object — it  is  only  ‘  as  it  were  ;  it  may  be  a  porch, 
a  hawk,  a  buzzard — anything  or  nothing  ;  it  certainly  lias  no  relation 
to  the  ‘  Temple  of  Wisdom.*  The  author’s  head  is,  as  it  were,  stuffed 
with  all  incoiigruous  things.  Geology — its  coal  formations — sin- 
stricken  man — and  bbigland*s  glory,  are  all  oddly  combined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  which  we  (piote  as  a  specimen  of  the  3()2  pages 
through  which,  we  suspect,  none  but  the  author,  the  compositor,  and 
the  reviewer,  has  ever  passed — or  ever  will  pass.  ‘  Just  here  at  this 
nc  plus  ultra  point  it  is,  that  holy  writ  steps  in,  arrayed  with  all  its 
own  sublimity, — yet  simplicity,  telling  ns  of  things  past  man’s  finding 
out,  and  from  which  statement  we  may  argue  down  through  the  past 
touching  things  seen,  but  relative  to  which  we  have  no  written  state¬ 
ment.  St.  Paul  countenances  something  of  this  kind  of  argument, 
where  he  says,  ‘  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  lieing  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.’* 

‘  It  is  pride,  the  chief  liesetting  sin  of  man,  that  will  not  let  him 
acknowledge  a  periinl  of  lime  previous  to  his  existence  upon  earth, 
saying,  forsiKith,  that  the  world  was  created  for  him,  who  is  ‘  but  of 
yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  because  our  days  upon  earth  area  sha¬ 
dow  to  angelic  contemplation.  Which  would  afford  most  pleasure, 
the  primeval  state  of  this  earth,  teeming  with  a  hajipy  population  of 
animal  life,  revelling  in  the  bliss  of  existence,  sporting  amid  a  world 
clothed  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  dime,  or  a  world  like 
ours,  at  present  a  scene  of  vice  and  misery  consequent  ujion  sin  ? 

Huring  these  halcyon  days,  the  Lord,  ever  kind  and  good,  had  a 
pro\  idential  hnik  out  and  care  for  the  present  wants  of  sin-stricken 
man,  gathering  up  in  the  then  forming  strata  (of  our  now  coal  measures) 
t  le  surplus  >egetation  of  those  days,  providing  for  our  comfort,  on 
whom  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  cmne,  thus  contributing  to  favored 
.ng  am  s  glorv ,  and  t)  may  her  cpieen  be  a  nursing  mother  to  those 
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societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  jjjospol,  and  which  eonsti. 
tute  l»er  of  earth  tlie  salt ;  it  is  these  that  cause  her  fame,  rather  than 
her  coal ;  with  Daniels  in  her  council,  she  inijiht  defy  the  world  ;  for 
mme  hut  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  should  he  found  in  array  ajjainst  her ; 
like  as  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  went  up  at  stated  times  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  no  enemy  dared  hM)k  upon  her  defenceless  border  :  ‘The 
ternir  of  (iod  was  ujxm  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them,  and  they 
did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob/  Ajjain,  we  have  the  promise, 
‘  If  thou  wilt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak,  then  I 
will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  to  thine  adver¬ 
saries/  *  Of  the  author’s  piety  we  entertain  no  d<»ubt,  but  of  his  ability 
to  form  a  style,  to  construct  an  arjiument,  or  to  do  any  one  thin*;  tt) 
justify  his  attempting  to  write  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  he  has 
furnished  no  evidence  in  this  ‘  Pronaos,  as  it  were,  to  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom/ 

Doctrinal  Discourses.  By  John  Bunyan.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  name  of  the  author  will  be  a  sufhcient  recommendation  of  this 
volume,  which  belongs  to  AN’ard’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity,  and 
is  g()t  up  in  the  same  handsome  and  cheap  form  as  the  other  works 
belonging  to  that  useful  series. 

Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Dihle,  princi^uillt/  after  the  Old  Masters. 

Dirision  III,  London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

We  have  already  introduced  the  former  parts  of  this  work  to  our 
readers,  and  the  favorable  terms  in  which  they  were  noticed  are 
ecpially  ap])licable  to  the  Division  now  before  us.  It  contains  twelve 
engravings  from  paintings  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  which 
are  executed  in  a  style  well  adapted  t(»  their  several  subjects  .Such  a 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  popular. 


Ititrrari)  {ntflUgrnfr. 

Just  Pubtuhcd. 

Tor}nsm  versus  English  Liberty  ;  an  Argument  from  History  (reprinted 
from  the  Eclectic  Review  for  June  1841.) 

Tlic  Flnglisli  Hexapla,  exhibiting  the  Six  Important  English  Translations 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures: — Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Genevan, 
Ant^lo-Hhemish,  Authorized.  The  original  Greek  Text  after  Scholz,  with  the 
various  readings  of  tlic  Textus  Keceptus,  and  princifial  Constantinopolitan 
and  Alexandrine  MSS.,  and  a  complete  Collation  of  Scholz/s  Text  with 
(Jrieshach’s  Edition  of  180.5,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Enelish  Translations.  Quarto. 

What  to  Observe,  or  the  Traveller's  Remembrancer.  Hy  J.  R.  Jackson. 
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